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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  ) 

San  Francisco,  June  30,  1869.      ) 

To  (he  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisorn 

Of  tlw  Giiy  and  County  of  San  Francisco : 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  law  and  custom,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  the  following  Annual  Report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ending  June  30,  1869. 

The  exhibit  of  the  year  should  gladden  every  heart  with  grati- 
tude, and  inspire  all  with  hope  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
The  annual  examination  which  has  just  closed  has  given  the  most 
flattering  proof  of  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  instruction 
imparted  to  our  youth. 

GENERAL   STATISTICS. 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 

June  30,  1869 41,488 

Increase  for  the  year 1,760 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of 

age,  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money.      25,786 
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Increase  for  the  year 2,399 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  m  all 

the  Public  Schools 19,885 

Increase  for  the  year 2,459 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  the  Public  Schools. . .      14,134 

Increase  for  the  year ^ 1,453 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  Public 

Schools 13,113 

Increase  for  the  year 1,222 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools 979 

Increase  for  the  year 177 

Average  percentage  of  attendance  of  all  the  Schools ....  .927 

Decrease  for  the  year 009 

Percentage  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  number  of  youth 
between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools .59 

Increase  for  the  year 01 

Percentage  of  the  nimiber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  during  the  year,  on  thq  whole  number  of 
youth  between  G  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools  .83 

Increase  for  the  year 03 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  High  Schools — boys, 

114.;;  girls,  12i;o.     Total 236J 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  High  Schools 232io 

Increase  for  the  year 21  *o 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  High  Schools .981 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  High 

School 25 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Schools 3,359,*o 

Increase  for  the  year 261,'o 

Average  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Grammar  Schools 3,171* 

Increase  for  the  year 206*0 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools .944 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 40 


STATISTICS.  5 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 37 

Average  Tiumber  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary 

Schools 10,219* 

Increase  for  the  year 1,161,« 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Primary  Schools * 9,448^^ 

Increase  for  the  year 979^ 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Primary'  Schools .924 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 56 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 48 

Highest   number   of  pupils   enrolled  in  the  Evening 

Schools 758 

Average  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools 336 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools 42 

SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

Number  of  school  houses  for  High  Schools 2 

Number  of  school  houses  for  Grammar  Schools 9 

Class  rooms,  94;  Halls,  2. 

Number  of  school  houses  for  Mixed  Schools 3 

Class  rooms,  26;  Halls,  1. 

Number  of  school  houses  for  Primary  Schools 34 

Number  of  class  rooms  in  the  Primary  School  houses . .  146 

Halls,  1. 

Number  of  brick  school '  houses  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment    8 

Number  of  wooden  school  houses  owned  by  the  School 

Department 24 

Number  of  school  buildings  rented  by  the  School  De- 
partment    13 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  rented  buildings .       2,076 

Amount  paid  for  buildings  rented  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment   $7224  85 
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Number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Engine  Houses  ....:...  1 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for 

school  supervision 10 

Number  6f  High  Schools '^ 

One  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.     Number  of  classes 
— boys,  5;  girls,  5. 
Number  of  Grammar  Schools •) 

3  for  girls;  3  for  boys,  and  3  for  boyjf  and  girls. 

Number  of  Grammar  Classes ^" 

Number  of  mixed  Schools 3 

Number  of  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls 27 

Number  of  Primary  Classes 137 

Number  of  Primary  Classes  taught  in  Grammar  School 

buildings 34 

Number  of  Evening  Schools 3 

Number  of  Evening  Classes 17 

Whole  number  of  Public  Schools  of  all  grades  in  San 

Francisco 44 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  High  Schools 10 

Male  teachers,  5;  female  teachers,  5. 
Number  of  Grammar  School  teachers 80 

Male  teachers,  18;  female  teachers,  62. 

Number  of  Primary  School  teachers 214 

Number  of  Evening  School  teachers 18 

Nimiber  of  special  teachers 4 

2  teachers  of  Drawing,  and  2  of  Music. 

EXPENDrrUBES. 

Total  expenses  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1869   $400,842  22 

Increase  for  the  year $24,440  49 

Current  expenses  of  Public  Schools,  including  rents, 
fuel,  books  and  supplies,  lights,  employees  of 
the  Board,  and  the  teachers'  and  janitors*  sala- 
ries       325,915  18 
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Increase  for  the  year 43,964  91 

Teachers'  salaries 271,567  09 

Increase  for  the  year 30,484  00 

Janitors'  salaries 18,011  85 

Increase  for  the  year 2,188  00 

Fuel 4,092  26 

Decrease  for  the  year 242  42 

Rents 7,224  85 

Increase  for  the  year 2,922  00 

Valuation  of  the  city  property  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

ending  June  30, 1869 95,000,000  00 

Increase  over  last  year 10,000,000  00 

General  School  Tax  for  1868-69,  upon  every  hun- 
dred dollars'  valuation .40 

Building  Tax  for   1868-69,  upon    every  hundred 

dollars'  valuation .05 

Total  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  the  city  for  1868 

-69 2,657,946  08 

Increase  for  the  year 237,844  77 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for  1868-69     459,853  70 

Increase  for  the  year 119,897  00 

Percentage  of  the  income  of  the  School  Department 
on  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  city, 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1869 .17^ 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPABTMENT,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1869. 

SCHOOL  FUND  1868-C8. — RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  from  School  Fund  of  1867-68 $76  82 

From  Taxes 347,104  93 

From  PoU  Tax 2,186  25 

From  Dog  Tax ♦ 1,226  00 

From  State  Apportionment 65,039  95 

From  School  Exhibitions 716  25 

Rent  of  School  Property 183  50 

From  Sale  of  old  Building  Material 21  75 

Total  Receipts      $416,555  45 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


AUDFTED   DEMAjmS   UPON   THE    SCHOOL   FUND,  186&-9. 


Teachers'  Salaries 

Janitors'  Salaries 

Marshals  and  Insurance . 

Clerk  and  Carpenter 

Lights 

Water 

Books  and  Supplies 

Bents 

Fuel 

Incidentals 

Fomitnre 

Bepairs 

Improvement  of  Lots. . . 


Totals 


First  Half-year. 


$131,588  86 

8,776  72 

257  15 

1,455  00 

126  21 

86  && 

7.418  69 

3,300  85 

2,075  73 

907  75 

94  75 

227  45 

211  00 


$156,526  82 


Second  Half-year. 


$139,978  23 
9,235  13 


1,500 
833 
69 
3,529 
3,924 
2,016 
1,415 


00 
99 
34 
24 
00 
53 
00 


$162,501  46 


Totals. 


$271,567  09 

18,011  85 

257  15 

2,955  00 

900  20 

156  00 

10,947  93 

7,224  85 

4,092  26 

2,322  75 

94  75 

227  45 

211  00 


$319,028  28 


Total  demands  audited  on  the  School  Fund,  1868-69  $319,028  28 
Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds 46,630  50 


Total  disbursements  School  Fund  $365,658  78 
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Gash  on  hand  from  School  Fund, 

June  30,  1868 $76  82 

Receipts  during  the  year 416,478  63         416,555  45 

Amount  to  cover  deficiency  of  1867 

-68 34,554  34 

Disbursements  1868-69  365,658  78         400,213  12 

Balance  to  be  transferred  to  School  Fund 

1869^70 ' $16,342  33 


According  to  the  foregoing  statement  there  is  a  surplus  of 
$16,342  33,  after  paying  the  deficit  of  $34,554.34  of  the  previous 
year,  to  be  transferred  to  the  General  School  Fund  of  1869-70. 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  citizens  and  tax-payers  upon  this  favorable  exhibit 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  School  Department.  This  de- 
sirable result  is  'especially  gratifying,  since  there  has  generally 
been,  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  a  large  deficit,  which  has 
been  provided  for  by  issuing  bonds  or  levying  a  special  school 
tax. 

The  coming  year  the  entire  school  fund  will  be  free  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  primary  school  accommoda- 
tions, which,  according  to  the  census  just  taken,  will  be  greater 
than  ever  before. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  last  Legis- 
latiire,  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing  is  required, 
during  the  month  of  July  of  each  year,  to  prepare  an  estimate 
of  all  the  revenue  and  disbursements  of  the  School  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year,  specifying  separately  the  amount  of  funds 
necessary  to  defray  the  different  items  of  expenditure  for  the  first 
half  and  last  half  of  the  school  year. 

The  following  statement  of  the  current  expenses  for  the  year 
just  closed,  will  show  with  what  ability  and  care  the  Committee 
discharged  this  important  duty: 
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Finds  FTsri« 


Tfta/Jh^m*  Sftlama ri^3.«X«>  »»    $:?ri.>r:  :i* $1,432  91 

Jauit/yni'  SaUhen ITjXii)  !»        1?.»j1I  <S          l.OIl  S^ 

ClCTk  and  Carpenter  3.000  O^          ±355  ♦•^    45  00 

Li«ht» 751}  Oi.»             Si5i)  *►            ±10  i!     . 

WiO^r 150  »»             15^  •»                ^  i.*-^ 

B<Kik«  and  SappUes.    . .  S,OiXJ  00        10.947  &3         ±'>47  9:3    

R«nt« 7/200  00          7,2:24  sS              24  SS 

Fofel    5,000  «►          4,(^2  -if)    yC»7  74 

Inrrirlrnt/ils 2,500  00          2,322  75 177  25 

Bnndrifcft 6,035  66             533  20 5.502  46 


TfitalH $322.635  66    $318.771  13       $4.2L»J  ^^3       $8,065  36 

Total  Estimates  Fiscal  Year  1868-69 $322,635  66 

Actual  Disbursements,  less  $257. 15  paid  for  Marshals.  318,771  13 

Amount  below  Estimate  of  Committee $3,804  53 


ESTIMATES  FOB  1869-70. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1869-70,  as  per  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  July,  1869 : 

SCHOOL   rUND. 

From  CAiy  and  County  Taxes,  estimating  the  School 
Tax  on  $95,000,000  at  35  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars $332,500  00 

From  Htiito  Apportionment  (estimate  of  State  Super- 

intondont) 75,000  00 

From  all  other  sources 5,000  00 


T()t4il $412,500  00 

To  which  add  cash  in  Treasury  June  30,  1869 16,342  33 

ToUl $428,842  33 
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DIBBUBSEMENTS    FOB    THE    FIKST    HALF    AND    LAST    HALF    OF    THE    FISCAL 

YEAB   18fl»-70. 


First  Half 
of  the  Year. 

Last  Half 
of  the  Year. 

Teachers*  Salaries  (estimated) 

Janitors*  Salaries,          **          

$158,000  00 

10,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

500  00 

100  00 

7,000  00 

7,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,251  17 

46,340  00 

$162,000  00 
10,600  00 

MarHhftls'  Sftlari<»R,         **          , . . . 

Clerk  and  Carpenter  infixed) 

Tjght  (AfltiTnated) 

1,800  00 
500  00 

Water,        "          

100  00 

Books  and  Supplies  (estimated) * 

5,000  00 

Rents,                                  **          

8,000  00 

Fuel,                                    **          

2,500  00 

Incidentals 

1,251  16 

Transfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund. . 

$237,091  17 

$191,751  16 

Total  amount  of  Eevenue $428,846  33 

Estimated  Expenses '. 428,842  33 


The  receipts  of  the  coming  year  are  based  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  City  and  Coimty  Auditor,  and  Assessor,  that  the  taxable 
property  will  amount  to  $95,000,000.  Judging  from  the  general 
ratio  of  increase  of  real  estate  for  the  last  few  years,  I  think  the 
income  will  exceed  rather  than  fall  below  the  estimate. 

According  to  this  report,  ample  provisions  have  been  made  for 
meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  now  a 
law  which  is  as  equally  binding  upon  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
as  upon  every  member  of  the  School  Department.  The  sum  of 
$320,000  has  been  set  apart  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  although 
this  is  $48,433  more  than  was  expended  for  the  same  purpose 
last  year,  yet  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
furnish  competent  teachers  to  instruct  the  rapidly  increasing 
juvenile  population  of  our  city. 

Owing  to  this  large  increase  in  the  current  expenses  of  our 
public  schools,  and  the  annual  transfer  of  $46,340  for  the  re- 
demption and  payment  of  the  interest  on  school  bonds,  the  Com- 
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mittee  was  unable  to  make  any  provision  from  the  General 
School  Fund  for  furniture  and  repairs.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  largely  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements upon  the  Building  Fund,  which  will  be  nearly  all 
absorbed  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  the  Board  has  already 
incurred  in  erecting  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  and  the 
new  building  at  South  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND,  1808-09. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Taxes  during  the  year $43,375  07 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

^  To  School  Furniture $8,685  91 

To  Carpets,  Window  Shades  and  Mats. .  1,459  91 

To  Stove-pipe,  etc ' .  3,267  63 

To  Cartage 927  50 

To  Lumber 2,193  06 

To  Hardware 1,036  58 

To  Plumbing 220  90 

To  Roofing,  Repairs,  etc 1,528  35 

To  Carpenter  work 5,108  00 

To  Repairs  to  School  houses 5,217  60 

To  alterations  and  Rej^airs  to  S.  Cosmo- 
politan, Potrero  and  Union  School 

houses 2,538  00       32,183  44 

Balance  cash  on  hand  June  30,  '69 $11,191  63 


SCHOOL  FUND  SPECIAL — FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Balance  of  proceeds  of  $275,000  School  Bonds  issued 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  March  17,  1866,  on 
hand  Jime  30,  ISm* $6,237  65 

Purchase  of  Lot  on  Broadway 3,000  00 

Balance  Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1869 $3,237  65 
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Total  balance  to  be  transferred  to  the  Building  Fund 

of  1869-70 $14,429  28 


According  to  this  report  there  is  a  balance  of  $14,429.28  to  be 
added  to  the  Building  Fund  next  year;  but  this  balance  has 
been  largely  anticipated  by  the  contracts  ^already  entered  into 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  house  at  South  San  Fran- 
cisoo,  and  the  Girls'  High  School  building. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Building  Fund  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1869-70: 

BUILDING  FUND. 
BEGEIFTS. 

From  Building  Tax  on  $95,000,000  at  five  cents  on 

every  one  hundred  dollars $47,500  00 

Cash  balance  from  Building  Fund  of  last  year 11,191  63 

Cash  balance  from  Special  School  Fund  for  build- 
ing purposes 3,237  65 

■*■ 

Total $61,929  28 


UABnJTIES    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    ALREADY    INCURRED    FOR    REPAIRS    AND 

BUILDINQ   PURPOSES. 


• 


For  purchase  of  lot  at  South  San  Francisco $2,000  00 

For  erection  of  school  house  at  South  San  Francisco  14,000  00 

For  completion  of  colored  school  house 3,000  00 

For  completion  of  new  building  for  Girls'  High  and 

Normal  School 30,000  00 

For  repairs  at  Washington  School  building 2,500  00 

For  general  repairs  and  renovations  necessary  to  be 
made  during  the  June  vacation,  in*  order  to 

re-open  the  schools 3,000  00 

Total $54,500  00 


-T- 
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Total  amount  of  Building  Fund  for  the  year $61,929  28 

Deduct  the  above  liabilities 54,500  00 


Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund. . .        $7,429  28 

The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Auditing  estimates  that  the 
repairs  and  furniture  for  the  coming  year  will  amount  to  at  least 
$30,000.  Deduct  from  this  amount  the  $7,429.28  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund,  after  paying  the  liabilities  already  incurred,  and 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $22,570.72,  which  must  be  provided  for 
by  Legislative  aid. 

DEFICIT   IN   THE    SINKING   FUND   FOB   THE   REDEMFHON  OF  SCHOOL   BONDS 

OF   1860. 

During  the  year  1860  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of 
Education  to  issue  $75,000  of  School  Bonds,  payable  in  fifteen 
years,  or  sooner,  at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  of  Education  decided  to  make  these  bonds  payable  in  ten 
years,  which  will  be  on  the  first  of  July,  1870.  This  act  provided 
an  annual  sinking  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds,  which  in  ten  years  would  only  amount  to  $50,000,  thus 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $25,000  in  the  sinking  fund  for  their  redemp- 
tion in  1870.  According  to  the  report  of  the  City  Treasurer, 
this  amount  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  money  loaned  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  so 
that  the  real  deficit  will  only  be  $17,256.29.  This  sum  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  next  Legislature,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  any  further  transfer  from  the  General  School  Fund  without 
closing  the  public  schools  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  a  calamity 
the  idea  of  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

BUILDINGS  RENTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  school  houses  which 
have  been  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  the  last 
three  years,  yet  the  Department  is  now  obliged  to  rent  the  follow- 
ing building?,  to  accommodate  the  juvenile  population  who  are 
constantly  applying  for  admission  to  our  public  schools : 
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Dnunm-street  Primary  School,  four  rooms,  240  pupils;  rent, 
$100  per  month. 

Second  and  Bryant-street  Primary  School,  two  rooms,  120  pu- 
pils; rent,  $35  per  month. 

Mission-street  Primary  School,  live  rooms,  300  pupils;  rent, 
$70  per  month. 

Mission  and  Mary-street  Primary  School,  five  rooms,  300  pu- 
pils; rent,  $100  per  month. 

Eighth-street  Primary  School,  two  rooms,  120  pupils;  rent,  $25 
per  month. 

Tenth-street  School,  ten  rooms,  550  pupils;  rent,  $150  per 
month. 

Mission  School,  four  rooms,  240  pupils;  rent,  $51  per  month. 

Shotwell-street  School,  three  rooms,  180  pupils;  rent,  $40  per 
month. 

Hayes  Valley  School,  one  room,  00  pupils;  rent,  $30  per  month. 

South  San  Francisco  School,  two  rooms,  90  pupils;  rent,  $20 
per  month. 

Geary-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School,  four  rooms,  200 
pupils;  rent,  $75  per  month. 

Mason-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School,  six  rooms,  300  pu- 
pils; rent,  $150  per  month. 

City  Training  School,  in  Synagogue  on  Sutter  street,  six  rooms, 
240  pujiils;  rent,  $150  per  month. 

Cosmopolitan  School,  in  Turn-Yereiu  Itall,  four  rooms,  240 
pupils;  rent,  $100  per  month. 

Ocean  House  School,  one  room,  30  pupils;  rent,  $15  per  month. 

Laguna  Honda  School,  one  room,  25  puj)ils;  rent,  $10  per 
month. 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Board  of 
Education  is  now  compelled  to  23rovide  accommodations  for  3,235 
pupils  in  hired  tenements,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $1,121. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  set  apart  $15,000  for  rents  for 
the  next  year,  which  will  be  required  to  furnish  accommodations 
for  the  large  increase  of  pupils. 

Although  the  Board  of  Education  has  obtained  the  best  accom- 
modations which  could  be  procured,  yet  most  of  the  hired  build- 

B 
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m^  ore  enixrfiij  ntkUt  for  fkchr>ol  pttrpo^ea,  ilanv  of  zhe  ro«:ni5 
«re  in  Ir>w  haf^^tn^i^tii  of  elrarrihe*,  and  are  so  liurk,  aAd  and 
^ainp  an  to  l>e  entirely  tm£t  for  pTison  celLs-  It  is  therefore 
cmeltj  to  rerinire  aeTiftitive  and  feeble  little  children  to  spend  the 
plea^tanief^t  part  of  their  Toothful  lives  in  the^ie  dismal  rooms. 
Bot  ferw  of  thesie  rented  bnildinf^'s  have  sufficient  vard-rDom  for 
wcerfnwe  an^l  recreation,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  health  and 
bappine<iH  of  the  ptipihf, 

5KW   SCHOOL  HOrSia   RXQUIEEI). 

The  lar^e  nniri>>er  of  children  now  attending-  the  public  schools 
in  unfit  rent^>d  btiildin^f«,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  $15,rKX»,  >hoidd 
VAyjivuii-e  i'Sery  tax -payer  anrl  friend  of  education  of  the  immediate 
neceftMity  of  erecting  a^lditional  hcIiooI  buildii.gs  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  cMy.  It  ih  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  wis- 
doiri,  econorny,  and  hnmanitj'.  If  the  city  vail  furnish  the  means, 
rtijjierifir  arjcoTumrxlationH  could  be  provided  for  every  diild  desii*- 
in^  Uy  ent<;r  the  public  Hchooln,  at  a  far  less  expense  in  interest 
oTi  tlic  r'a}>ital  expended,  than  is  now  paid  for  inferior  rented 
biiildinp^H,  I  therefore  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
following  new  Hchocd  houses,  which  should  be  erected  during  the 
next  year: 

niNCON   OIlASniAB   SCHOOL. 

A  largo  Grammar  School  building  for  girls  should  be  erected 
OH  Hoon  as  poHHi]>le,  to  accommodate, the  increasing  population  of 
the  Seventh,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Districts.  Tlie  present  building 
wan  erected  for  a  primary  school;  the  rooms  arc,  therefore,  not 
largo  enough  to  conveniently  seat  full  classes  of  fifty-four  gram- 
mar pupils.  Four  of  the  classes  are  now  i)laced  in  small  cottages 
dottttched  from  the  main  building,  which  makes  it  exceedingly 
inconvenient  and  disagreeable  for  teachers  and  ^mj^ils.  The 
crowded  condition  of  tlie  Primary  Schools  in  Rincon  District 
should  recoivo  tlie  earliest  consideration  of  the  Board  of*  Educa- 
tion. Two  hundred  and  forty  pui)il8  are  now  taught  in  the 
Bryant-street  Engine-house, — a  building  totally  unfit  for  school 
puri)OB0B,  and  from  which  we  may  l>e  compelled  to  remove  at  any 
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time.  If  a  new  building  is  erected  for  the  Grammar  School  of 
this  District,  the  building  now  in  use  will  afford  ample  room  for 
the  present  for  the  primary  pupils. 

TENTH   DISTRICT. 

A  large  Primary  school  house  should  be  erected  to  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  this  district.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Lincoln  and 
Fourth-street  Schools,  the  Board  has  been  compelled  to  rent,  at 
an  expense  of  $170  per  month,  two  large  buildings  on  Mission 
street,  in  which  six  hundred  pupils  can  be  accommodated,  and 
yet  there  is  not  room  for  all  who  have  applied,  especially  at  the 
Fourth-street  School. 

TENTH-STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

0 

A  large  three-story  Grammar  school  house  should  be  erected 
at  once  on  the  school  lot  on  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  streets,  to  accommodate  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils  now  attending  school  in  rented  rooms  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  on  Tenth  street,  and  in  two  smaU  rooms  near  the  Eighth- 
street  school. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  DISTRICT. 

A  new  Grammar  school  building  is  required  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  juvenile  population  of  this  district.  The  present 
building  is  over-crowded,  and  the  Board  is  obliged  to  rent  in  the 
vicinity  four  rooms  which  accommodate  two  hundred  and  forty 
primary  pupils. 

SHOTWELL- STREET   SCHOOL. 

A  Grammar  school  building  should  also  be  erected  immedi- 
ately for  this  thriving  part  of  the  city.  The  Department  is  now 
required  to  rent  four  rooms  for  the  primary  classes  of  this  school. 
According  to  the  census  just  taken,  this  neighborhood  is  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  in  youthful  population  than  any  other  section 
of  the  city. 
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OCEAN   HOUSE. 

A  school  house  of  not  less  than  two  class-rooms  should  be 
erected  for  this  growing  section  of  the  county.  The  present 
rented  building  is  so  small  and  badly  arranged  as  to  be  entirely 
unfit  for  school  purposes. 

COSMOPOLTTAN   SCHOOL. 

Increased  accommodations  are  immediately  required  for  the 
South  Cosmopolitan  school.  At  present  the  Board  is  hiring 
accommodations  for  about  700  pupils,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $325. 
Most  of  these  rented  rooms  are  in  damp  basements  of  churches, 
and  are  too  dismal  and  unhealthy  for  the  daily  occupation  of 
ittle  children.  There  are  also  four  classes,  at  the  Tum-Verein 
Hall,  unprovided  with  yards  for  play  and  recreation. 

The  present  Cosmopolitan  school  buildings,  on  Post  street,  are 
badly  arranged  for  grammar  and  primary  pupils  upon  the  same 
premises.  The  lot  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  decent  yard- 
room,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Board  has  rented  two  adjoin- 
ing lots  for  the  boys'  play-ground,  at  an  extra  expense  of  $45 
per  month.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  that  a  large 
and  commodious  school  house  be  erected  for  the  Grammar  De- 
partment of  this  school,  upon  a  suitable  lot  further  distant  from 
the  noisy  streets  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

PRESIDIO    ROAD. 

A  Primary  building,  of  not  less  than  four  class-rooms,  will  soon 
be  required  near  the  corner  of  Devisadero  and  Union  streets,  to 
accommodate  this  growing  section  of  the  city.  The  Spring  Val- 
ley building  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  District  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  children  living  near  the  Presidio. 

HAYES  VALLEY. 

Increased  school  accommodations  are  required  for  the  large 
nimiber  of  children  applying  for  admission,  in  this  section  of  the 
city.  As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Education  can  obtain  sufficient 
funds  the  present  Hayes  Valley  school  house  should  be  raised, 
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and  four  more  rooms  added  to  the  building,  which  would  accom- 
modate the  district  for  the  present. 

boys'  high  school. 

The  present  building  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay,  for  the  Boys* 
High  school,  is  already  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  large  in- 
crease in  this  school.  Another  edifice  will  therefore  be  required 
next  season  to  furnish  room  for  the  large  number  of  pupils  who 
will  be  seeking  admission  to  this  school  after  the  next  annual 
examination. 

RELIEF  FROM  THE  LEOISLATURE. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  increased  school  accommoda- 
tions which  are  immediately  required  to  meet  the  growing  wants 
of  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  children  who 
are  daily  being  educated  in  poorly  arranged  and  over-crowded 
rooms,  which  the  Board,  for  want  of  means,  is  obliged  to  rent, 
should  receive  the  earliest  consideration  of  our  city  government 
and  the  Legislature  which  is  soon  to  assemble. 

We  must  have  adequate  means  to  erect  in  every  part  of  our 
expanding  city  suitable  school  edifices,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  demand  for  higher  culture 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  accommodations  now  furnished  for  3,235 
pupils  in  unsuitable  rented  buildings,  the  census  returns  show 
that  there  are  1,927  children  between  five  and  six  years  of  age 
who  will  be  entitled,  by  law,  to  enter  school  some  time  during 
the  next  year.  There  are  also  15,655  children  in  the  city  under 
five  years  of  age  who  will  soon  be  seeking  admission  to  our  pub- 
lic schools.  This  rapid  increase  of  juvenile  population,  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  immigration  which  the  great  highways  of 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  world  are  constantly  bring- 
ing to  our  shores,  so  far  exceeds  the  increase  of  wealth  and  tax- 
able property  of  the  city,  that  the  revenue  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  our  growing  educational 
responsibilities.  We  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  tax-payers  of  San  Francisco  for  ad- 
ditional support  and  relief. 
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BUILDINa  FUND. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  city 
was  authorized  to  levy  a  Building  Tax  of  five  cente  on  every  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation  of  property,  to  raise  a  Building  Fund  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  school  houses,  and  furnishing  and  re- 
pairing the  same.  At  the  time  it  was  hoped  that  this  fund 
would  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to  erect  several  new  school 
buildings  during  the  season;  but  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  corps  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
public  schools,  all  of  the  General  School  Fund  has  been  absorbed 
to  defray  the  current  expenses;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Board 
has  been  compelled  to  use  the  greater  part  of  this  Building  Fund, 
either  in  repairing  the  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment, or  furnishing  the  large  number  of  additional  ones  which 
have  been  rented. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Finance  Committee,  there 
will  be  a  deficit  in  this  fimd,  after  paying  for  the  erection  of  the 
South  San  Francisco,  and  Girls'  High  school  buildings,  which 
will  amount  to  $22,570.72.  The  Board  of  Education  must  there- 
fore appeal  to  the  next  Legislature  for  relief.  At  least  $200,000 
will  be  required  during  the  next  two  years  to  purchase  lots  and 
erect  all  the  new  school  buildings  which  the  growing  wants  of 
the  city  wUl  demand.  This  amount  must  be  obtained  either  by 
increased  taxation,  the  issuing  of  school  bonds,  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  school  lot,  or  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Funded 
Debt. 

SALE   OF   THE   LINCOLN   SCHOOL   LOT. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  to  sell  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  of  the  Lincoln  school  lot,  fronting  on  Market  street,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  Building  Fund.  I  regard  it  as  exceed- 
ingly unwise  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  this  property  at  the 
present  time.  The  entire  lot  is  covered  with  school  buildings, 
which  *are  capable  of  accommodating  over  2,600  children.  It  is 
centrally  located,  and  will  be  required  for  several  years  to  come 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  children  living  in 
this  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city. 
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According  to  an  Act  of  1866-67,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
$275,000  School  Bonds,  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  all  real  estate  belonging  to  the  School  Department,  must  be 
set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  these  bonds.  As  this  is  a  law 
affecting  contracts,  it  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  subsequent  Legis- 
lature. It  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  realize  a  large  amount 
from  the  sale  of  real  estate.  It  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  bad  policy 
for  the  School  Department  to  dispose  of  this  desirable  property 
now  required  for  use,  so  long  as  it  is  so  rapidly  enhancing  in 
value.  In  a  few  years  the  growth  and  commerce  of  the  city  will 
demand  a  part  of  this  property  for  business,  when  it  will  be  too 
valuable  for  school  purposes.  It  will  then  be  wisdom  and  econ- 
omy to  sell  or  exchange  it  for  less  valuable  and  more  suitable 
accommodations  further  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

COMMISSIONERS   OF   THE  FUNDED   DEBT. 

I  am  informed  by  the  City  and  Covmty  Treasurer  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars,  in  1870,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt,  after  paying 
all  their  liabilities, — a  part  of  which,  I  think,  could  be  wisely 
transferred  to  the  Building  Fund.  Ample  means  could  thus  be 
provided  to  erect  all  the  buildings  required  for  the  present. 

SCHOOL   BONDS. 

If  it  is  found  to  be  impracticable  to  transfer  any  funds  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Funded  Debt,  then  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  issuing  at  least  $200,000  of  School  Bonds,  to 
raise  a  suitable  Building  Fund.  But  the  Interest  and  Sinking 
Fund  of  all  Bonds  issued  in  the  future  should  be  provided  for  from 
some  other  soui'ce  than  the  General  School  Fund',  which  is  now 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  pay  the  di-aft  of  §46,310,  which  is  annually  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  account,  for  Bonds 
which  have  been  issued  already. 

COST   OF   OUR   PUBUC   SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  School  Department  will  be  compelled  to  ask  for  in- 
creased appropriations  from  our  Legislature,  it  may  be  interest- 
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ing  and  instructive  to  review  the  past  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  ascertain  how  much  it  has  cost  to  plant  upon  these 
Pacific  shores  our  noble  system  of  public  school  instruction. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  yearly  expenditures  of  the 
School  Department,  under  its  present  organization,  since  1852: 

1852 $23,125  00 

1853 35,040  00 

1854 159,249  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

1859 134,731  00 

1860 156,407  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 134,567  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1864 228,411  00 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 507,822  00 

1868 376,392  00 

1869 400,842  00 

Total $3,662,307  00 


This  amount  includes  the  entire  expenses  of  the  School  De- 
partment, such  as  the  current  expenses,  the  purchase  of  school 
sites,  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school  houses,  etc.  Although 
this  sum  may  appear  large,  yet  when  we  compare  the  expenses 
of  our  public  schools  with  those  of  New  York  and  Boston,  we 
shall  find  that,  according  to  our  population,  there  has  been  less 
expended  in  San  Francisco  than  in  many  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
Boston,  with  a  population  of  220,588,  appropriated  in  1868-69, 
$1,013,240  for  school  purposes;  while  San  Francisco,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  160,000,  expended  during  the  year  just  closed, 
$400,842.     Boston  last  year  expended  $188,790  for  new  build- 
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ings  and  lots;  and  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Common  Council 
of  that  city  has,  on  an  average,  appropriated  annually  over 
$200,000  for  building  purposes.  If  it  requires  this  constant  ex- 
X)enditure  in  an  old  settled  city,  which  for  years  has  boasted  of 
her  superior  school  accommodations,  I  think  none  should  com- 
plain of  the  expense  of  establishing  our  public  schools  in  a  city 
which,  within  a  few  years,  has  gro\^Ti  from  a  small  trading  post 
to  one  of  the  largest  commercial  centres  in  the  world.  As  long 
as  S|ui  Francisco  continues  to  increase  so  rapidly  in  population, 
so  long  must  our  citizens  expect  to  contribute  their  wealth  for 
the  support  of  public  schools. 

Every  hillside  and  valley  of  our  fair  and  spreading  city  must 
soon  be  dotted  with  schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth.  If 
we  take  a  vdde  view  and  just  estimate  of  the  part  we  should  act 
in  shaping  and  moulding  the  civilization  and  the  future  destiny 
of  this  western  world,  we  will  pui*sue  a  liberal  policy,  in  laying 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Every  dollar  which  we  now  expend  in  the  cause  of  education  will, 
like  seed  sown  upon  good  ground,  yield  a  rich  harvest  through 
future  ages,  in  the  general  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  a  great 
and  happy  people. 
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NUMBER  OF   CHTT.I>RF.N   IN   THE   CITY. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  all  the  children 
in  the-  city  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  1859  to  1865  inclu- 
sive. Since  1865  the  census  has  only  been  taken  of  children 
under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

June,  1859 13,858 

"  1860 15,400 

"  1861 20,933 

"  1862 22,044 

"  1863 •  •  • 25,952 

"  1864 30,480 

"  1865 32,529 

UNDER  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AQE. 

June,  1866 30,67S 

1867 34,889 

1868 39,728 

1869 41,488 


i€ 
C( 


ATTENDANCE. 

At  no  time  since  the  organization  of  the  School  Department 
has  the  attendance  been  more  universal  and  regular  than  during 
the  year  just  closed. 

The  following  statement  is  the  best  evidence  which  can  be 
given  of  the  estimate  in  which  our  public  schools  are  held  by 
every  class  of  our  citizens.  These  figures  speak  volumes  of  praise 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  show  that  our 
schools  are  rapidly  advancing  in  public  favor. 

The  whole  nimiber  of  children  in  the  city  between  six  and 
fifteen  years — the  legal  age  to  attend  school, — ^is  23,905;  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year 
is  19,885;  and  the  average  number  belonging  is  14,134.  This 
shows  an  attendance  of  83  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled, 
and  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  nimiber  belonging.  The 
daily  average  attendance  during  the  year  is  13,113,  an  in- 
crease  of  1,242.      The  nimiber  of  new  pupils  enrolled,   who 
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have  not  before  attended  the  public  schools  is  G,246,  an  increase 
of  530  over  last  year;  the  number  of  pupils  received  by  transfers 
from  different  schools  is  3,745;  number  left  11,852;  number  re- 
entered 9,422;  total  number  of  days'  attendance  during  the  year  is 
2,694,737;  total  number  of  days'  absence  is  203,695;  total  number 
of  tardinesses  during  the  year  is  60,568,  a  decrease  of  2,966.  This 
last  fact  is  gratifying,  as  it  shows  that  while  our  schools  are  rap- 
idly increasing  in  number,  the  evil  of  tardiness  is  not  as  great  as 
it  was  last  year. 

In  the  Rincon  Grammar  school,  where  there  is  an  attendance 
of  about  six  hundred  girls,  there  has  not  been  for  weeks  a  case 
of  tardiness;  and  the  average  tardiness  of  this  school,  for  the 
whole  year,  has  been  only  2J  per  day. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  the 
public  schools  since  1852: 


No.  Unrolled. 

Av<>raffe  Dailj 
Attendance. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1852 

2,132 

445 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 

,  1853 

2,870 

103% 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 

,  1854 

4,199 

1.01 1 J^ 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1855 

4,694 

1,484 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1856 

3,370 

2,516 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 

,  1857 

4,637 

2,155 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 

1858 

5,273 

2,521 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1859 

6,001 

2,829 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1860 

6,108 

2,837 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1861 

6,674 

3,377 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1862 

8,203 

3,794 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1863 

8,177 

4,389 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1864 

10,981 

5,470 

During  the  year  ending  October  31 

,  1865*.... 

6,718 

Dtiring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866* 

8,131 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867* 

10,177 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868 

17,426 

11,871 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

19,885 

13,113 

*  No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  attendance 
of  all  the  public  schools  since  1860.  These  percentages  were 
obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  by 
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the  sum  of  the  number  of  days'  attendance  and  the  number  of 
days'  absence: 

1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864 92 

1865 92» 

1866 93J 

1867 93J 

1868 93f 

1869 92^0 

EXAMINATION    OP  TEACHEB8. 

The  County  Board  of  Examination,  consisting  of  Messrs.  B. 
Marks,  John  Swett,  Theodore  Bradley,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of, Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  examined 
during  the  last  year  118  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification. 
Of  these  110  were  ladies,  and  8  were  gentlemen;  5  received  1st 
Grade  Certificates;  6,  2d  Grade  Certificates;  58,  3d  Grade  Certifi- 
cates; and  18,  Special  Certificates.  !By  law,  3d  Grade  Certificates 
can  only  be  issued  to  ladies.  Sixteen  young  ladies  of  the  Girls* 
High  and  Normal  School  received  3d  Grade  Certificates,  which 
were,  by  a  rule  of  the  Board,  issued  upon  their  diplomas  of  gra- 
duation, and  success  in  the  Training  School. 

NON-ATTENDANCE . 

While  the  attendance  at  our  public  schools,  compared  with 
that  of  other  great  commercial  cities,  has  been  satisfactory  and 
encouraging,  yet  the  reports  of  the  Truant  Officer  and  Census 
Marshals  show  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  youth  in  the  city 
who  are  not  receiving  any  intellectual  culture. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  203,695  days  lost  by  ab- 
sence; 60,568  cases  of  tardiness;  1,076  instances  of  truancy;  and 
78  of  suspension. 
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The  census  returns  for  1869  show  that  there  are  5,468  children 
who  have  not  been  attending  any  school  during  tlie  year.  Of 
this  number  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  2,500  have,  at  some 
time  attended  school,  and  received  a  fair  business  education,  and 
are  now  learning  some  trade,  or  are  engaged  in  some  occupation 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  or  to  assist  in  supporting  other 
members  of  their  families.  But  even  deducting  this  number 
from  those  not  attending  school,  there  are  still  2,968  who  are 
leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives.  Many  of  them  may  be  seen 
roaming  through  our  streets,  and  around  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
educating  themselves  in  all  the  crime  and  wickedness  which 
abound  in  a  large  city.  At  night  they  visit  our  lowest  places  of 
amusement  and  dens  of  infamy  and  shame,  where  they  learn  all 
that  can  debase  the  morals  and  destroy  the  mind  and  character. 
They  mingle  with  the  pupils  attending  our  schools,  initiate  them 
in  the  crimes  of  truancy  and  vice,  and  poison  their  young  minds 
with  everything  which  is  bad. 

So  great  has  become  the  crowd  of  young  lads  prowling  around 
the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  society, — What  shall  be  done  to  check  this  fright- 
ful tide  of  depravity  which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wreckiiig  so 
many  noble  youth,  and  blasting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many 
anxious  parents.  It  is  an  evil  which  calls  loudly  for  some  potent 
and  instant  remedy.  The  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  should 
take  early  and  earnest  measures  to  repress  this  alamting  evil. 
Truant  laws,  similar  to  those  in  Boston  and  other  Eastern  cities, 
should  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

Every  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  found  roaming  the 
streets  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  unaccompanied  by  his 
parents  or  guardians,  should  be  arrested  by  the  police,  and  either 
sent  home  or  punished  as  a  vagrant.  Parents  must  be  taught 
that  if  they  will  not  control  their  children,  and  educate  them  to 
become  good  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere,  for 
self-protection.  While  kindness  and  moral  suasion  should  be 
the  main  reliance  in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  erring 
youth,  it  will  be  found  of  essential  service  to  have  some  authority 
7-^3ome  law — for  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  law  to  fall  back 
upon,  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  duties.     In  cases  where 
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parents,  without  good  reason,  deprive  their  children  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  some  coercion  should  be  employed;  al- 
though* compulsion  should  be  used  with  caution,  and  only  as  a  last 
resort,  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  where  all  other  means 
have  failed.  But  the  wisest  provisions  of  any  law  which  human 
ingenuity  can  deyise,  are  inefficient  and  powerless^  except  when 
sanctioned  and  sustained  by  a  public  sentiment,  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  reclaiming  and  educating  the  large  number  of  vagrant 
youUi  infesting  our  city. 

TRUANT  officer's  REPORT. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  my  last  annual 
report,  your  Honorable  Body  appointed  an  extra  police  officer 
to  look  after  the  truant  children  from  the  public  schools,  and  to 
visit  the  homes  of  all  such  as  are  leading  vagrant  and  dissolute 
lives,  in  order  to  induce  their  parents  to  assist  in  reforming  and 
educating  them.  Mr-.  J.  J.  Thomas  was  first  appointed  Truant 
Officer,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1868,  and  continued  to  dis- 
cbarge the  duties  of  the  position  till  the  2d  of  the  following  April, 
when  he  retired  from  the  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hall,  the  present  incumbent.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  important 
duties. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  there  were  275  pupils  reported  to  the  Truant  Officers,  for 
being  absent  from  school  without  any  excuse.  On  visiting  their 
homes  it  was  ascertained  that  48  were  absent  on  account  of  illness; 
26  were  detained,  and  9  were  withdrawn  from  school  by  their 
parents.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  teachers  and  officers  197 
of  the  real  truants  have  been  induced  to  return  to  school.  This 
has  generally  been  accomplished  by  visiting  their  homes  and  co- 
«jperating  with  their  parents;  in  several  cases  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  an'est  and  return  them  to  school  after  several  days'  search. 
Seven  incorrigible  truants  have  been  sent  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  reformation.  The  knowledge  that  a  proper  officer  is  contin- 
ually searching  the  city  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts 
a  salutary  influence  in  deterring  truancy.  But  the  most  efficient 
officers  can  accomplish  but  little  towards  effecting  a  permanent 
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reform,  unless  wise  laws  are  enacted,  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  truancy  and  vagrancy  as  crimes. 

PARENTAL   AID. 

There  is  a' growing  indiflference  on  the  part  of  parents  in  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  their  children,  which  is  fast  destroying 
the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  of  the  school-room. 
Parents,  and  especially  mothers,  are  the  first,  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  children.  Other  teachers  are  but  assistants 
in  the  great  work  of  moulding  the  character  and  developing  the 
intellect  qf  the  rising  generation.  Five  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  are  spent  by  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  teacher;  the 
remaining  nineteen  all  belong  to  the  parent,  besides  all  vacations, 
holidays  and  Sabbaths.  "Without  the  parents'  aid,  punctual  and 
regular  attendance  cannot  be  enforced,  nor  a  steady  and  unflag- 
ging interest  in  study  maintained.  And  when,  moreover,  it  is 
remembered  that  education  is  not  solely  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, but  the  result  of  all  the  influences  which  form  the  habits 
or  fix  the  character,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  small  must  be  the 
work  of  the  teacher  compared  with  the  agencies  at  home,  where 
the  pupil  should  spend  seven-eighths  of  his  time.  Slow,  indeed, 
must  be  the  progress  of  the  teacher,  when  parents  yield  no  sup- 
port to  the  work  of  the  school;  especially  is  this  fact  painfully 
apparent,  when,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  the  home  influence 
is  hostile,  and  encourages  a  spirit  of  indiflference  and  insubordi- 
nation. I  cannot,  therefore,  urge  too  strongly  upon  parents  the 
necessity  of  cofiperating  with  teachers  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Visit  the  schools  more  frequently  and  become  familiar 
with  their  management.  If  abuses  exist,  use  yoiu*  influence  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  moderation  to  correct  them.  Counsel  with 
the  teacher  of  your  children  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
minds  and  habits,  so  that  there  may  be  harmony  of  action  in  the 
school  room  and  around  the  fireside.  When  the  State  has  done 
all  it  can,  your  sympathy  must  be  had.  '*  Make  our  schools  as 
free  as  ■  sunlight  and  air — let  wisdom  ciy  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets — ^yet  if  the  Jioine  does  not  love  and  cherish  the  school, 
the  latter  must  stand  as  some  piece  of  mighty  machinery,  grand, 
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glittering,  golden  in  promise,  but  weak  and  imperfect  in  per- 
formance, lacking  that  impelling  power  which  alone  can  set  its 
thousands  of  wheels  in  full  and  fruitful  action.'* 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  government  of  the  school-room : 
96  is  the  force  of  the  rod,  the  other  that  of  moral  suasion,  both 
of  which  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  In  the  public  schools  of  San 
Fr^cisco  we  have  endeavored  to  attain  a  healthy  medium.  Most 
of  our  teachers  have  succeeded  in  preserving  good  order,  and  en- 
forcing strict  discipline,  without  frequent  recourse  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment or  undue  severity.  While  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
power  of  moral  suasion  over  the  youthful  mind  and  heart,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  large  number  of  children  in  our  public 
schools,  collected  from  all  the  discordant  elements  of  society  in 
our  new  city,  can  be  permanently  controlled  by  any  measure  of 
mere  love  and  tact  which  the  largest-hearted  teacher  may  i)ossess. 
In  the  arrangement  of  Providence,  law  and  penalty  meet  us 
wherever  we  go.  No  wisdom  or  moral  force  in  rulers  or  admin- 
istrations were  ever  sufficient  of  themselves  to  sustain  au  orderly 
government.  Nations  and  states  need  compulsion,  as  well  as 
advice  and  persuasion.  If  this  be  true  of  men,  it  must  be  espe- 
cially true  of  children,  who  are  only  men  of  smaller  growth  and 
less  discipline.  In  the  school-room,  above  all  places,  there  must 
be  submission  to  rightful  authority.  Children  should  learn  to 
obey  their  instructors  without  questioning  their  acts;  but  while 
teachers  insist  on  obedience,  they  should  also  strive  to  make  the 
school-room  pleasant  and  their  pupils  happy. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  observing  a  grow- 
ing disposition  in  our  community  to  question  the  right  of  the 
teacher  to  use  any  force  to  compel  obedience  and  submission. 
The  influence  of  the  teacher  has,  in  some  instances,  been  very 
much  injured  by  undue  interference  of  parents,  and  the  public  ciit- 
icLsm  of  the  press.     If  teachers  are  suspected  of  severity,  and 
excess  of  punishment,  care  should  be  taken  by  parents,  and 
especially  by  school  officers,  not  to  criticise  the  management  of 
tlie  school  so  as  to  weaken  the  respect  for  authority,  and  thus 
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unconsciously  multiply  the  causes  for  the  penalty.  If  children, 
when  corrected,  are  allowed  to  suspect  that  the  public  sympathy 
is  with  them,  and  not  with  the  master,  disorder  and  demoraliza- 
tion will  be  the  consequence.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  entrust 
the  teacher  with  authority,  and  then  throw  ever}-  safeguard  around 
the  pupil,  which  is  consistent  with  good  order  and  discipline.  If 
he  abuses  the  trust  and  will  not  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  government  of  the  youth  commit!^ 
to  his  charge,  then  let  the  Board  of  Education  quietly  dismiss 
him  and  obtain  a  better  one. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  the  eloquent  and  valuable 
remarks  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  in  regard  to 
good  government.  *'  No  amount  of  mere  teaching  can  compen- 
sate for  a  failure  to  establish  and  maintain  such  quiet  and  system 
as  shall  not  only  facilitate  the  work  of  the  school,  but  send  its 
persuasive  influence  through  all  the  character  and  life  of  the 
pupils.  A  good  government  in  family  or  school  is,  itself,  a  pow- 
erful and  beneficent  educational  influence;  and  rarely  shall  we 
find  a  useless  or  a  troublesome  citizen  coming  forth  from  families 
or  schools  where  such  government  prevails.  Let  the  teacher 
settle  it  in  his  mind  as  a  most  certain  tnith,  that  he  is  never  so 
effectually  educating  As  when  he  is  maintaining  good  order.  The 
quiet  that  reigns  aroimd  him  settles  into  the  veiy  souls  of  his 
pupils,  lending  its  own  calmness  and  power  to  their  minds.  The 
orderly  division  of  time,  and  the  regular  sj'stematic  movement  of 
the  exercises,  comes  to  stamp  its  own.  impress  upon  their  mental 
habits.  The  law-abiding  and  orderly  pupil  will  be  an  orderly 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  and  the  quiet,  systematic  methods  of  the 
school  will  follow  him  into  all  the  business  of  life.  Were  good 
family  and  school  government  more  common,  we  should  have 
fewer  turbulent  citizens,  fewer  broils  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.*'  , 
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boys'  maH  school. 


The  Boys'  High  School,  which  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
our  public  school  system,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Principal  has  spared  no  labor  or  pains  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school,  and  advance  its  interests.  The  able  corps 
of  assistant  teachers  have  also  been  earnestly  devoted  to  their 
work.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
136,  an  increase  of  12  over  last  year.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  113io,  which  is  an  average  of  22,^  to  each  teacher.  The 
number  who  completed  the  course  of  instruction,  and  received 
diplomas,  was  15. 

The  number  who  received  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
was  42.  As  I  predicted  in  my  last  report,  this  department  of 
the  school  has  proved  a  great  success.  Since  consolidating  the 
Latin  with  the  Boys*  High  School,  there  has  been  no  objec- 
tion to  teaching  the  classics  in  our  public  schools.  The  pupils 
are  now  better  classified,  and  make  far  better  progress  in 
their  English  studies,  while  they  are  equally  well  taught  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  Since  the  organization  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  High  School,  with  a  special  view  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  admission  to  the  University.  This  change  will  require  an 
additional  teacher,  to  give  instruction  in  modern  languages. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  and  success  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  High  Schools  will  be  found  in  the  able  report  of  Dr. 
J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  and  Nor- 
mal Schools,  which  is  published  at  the  close  of  this  report. 


GffiLS'   HIGH   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


This  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  educational 
institutions.  During  the  last  year  it  has  labored  under  many 
disadvantages  and  inconveniences,  from  want  of  proper  accom- 
modationH,  which  wiU  be  obviated  as  soon  as  the  new  building 
now  in  course  of  erection  is  completed.  The  Principal,  and  his 
corps  of  assistant  teachers,  have  proved  themselves  admirably 
adapted  to  the  important  positions  which  they  fill. 
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The  whole  number  enrolled  at  this  school  during  the  year  was 
140,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  llS/o,  being  23^0  to 
each  teacher  employed.  The  number  of  graduates  this  year  was 
18,  most  of  whom  are  now  either  teaching,  or  are  applicants  for 
positions  in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

Since  the  introduction  of  normal  instruction  in  this  school,  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  largely  increased.  In  connection  with 
the  State  Normal  School,  it  now  furnishes  a  full  supply  of  well 
instructed  and  practical  teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

The  Training  School,  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mrs. 
A.  E.  DuBois,  has  been  of  great  service  in  drilling  the  young 
ladies  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  and  school  government. 
The  popularity  and  success  of  the  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Normal 
School  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  usefulness  of  the  Board 
in  establishing  it.  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing to  public  favor  this  institution,  which,  if  wisely  encouraged 
and  sustained,  is  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
promoting  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  our  public  schools. 
The  instruction  here  imparted  is  disseminated  in  every  school  in 
the  city;  and  that  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing,  we  have  abun- 
dant testimony  in  the  improved  condition  of  our  schools,  and 
the  high  standing  and  scholarship  of  the  teachers. 


GBAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  during 
the  past  year  was  4,414;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
3,359,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  3,171.  The  whole 
number  of  regular  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  80,  viz., 
9  Masters,  2  male  Principals  of  mixed  schools,  1  lady  Principal, 
7  Sub-masters,  10  Head-assistants,  and  51  assistants.  The  num- 
ber of  special  teachers  was  4,  two  for  vocal  music  and  two  for 
drawing. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  40,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  37.  Two  hundred  and  two  pupils 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
during  the  last  year,  and  have  received  certificates  of  graduation. 


GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  first  grade  pupils 
who  graduated  from  each  Grammar  School : 


Name  of  ScbooL 

"So.  Examined. 

No.  Gndnated. 

Ayerace  Per  Cent, 
of  SohooL 

Denman  Grammar  School 

55 

54 

77 

Bincon           **              **       

37 

26 

70  7-10 

Broadway      **             **      

34 

25 

70  9-10 

Lincoln          **             "      

77 

26 

65  3-10 

Washington  **              **       

12 

12 

77  8-10 

Union            **             **      

16 

6 

67  2-10 

€k)6mopolitan  Grammar  School 

33 

28 

71  6-10 

Spring  Valley 

Mission                 "             *' 

12 
14 

11 
14 

73 

75  1-10 

Totals 

290 

202 

72 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  public  schools  has  the  in- 
struction of  the  Grammar  Department  been  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  during  the  year  which  has  just  closed.  The  ex- 
amination in  Jime  was  the  most  searching  and  thorough  which 
has  ever  been  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  pupils  acquitted 
themselyeswell  in  all  the  different  studies,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  their  efficient  instructors.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  pupils  examined  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the 
number  who  received  the  requisite  percentage  for  promotion : 


Name  of  SohooL 

No.  Attending. 

No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

DenrnAii  Sr*honl  .,,,,, 

500 
734 
348 
151 
124 
231 
127 
190 
297 
108 
102 
136 

442 
688 
304 
135 
119 
212 
127 
157 
291 
108 
86 
118 

326 

T^DOolin  Sohf>ol .  , 

235 

Bincon  School 

230 

Washington  School 

Union  School 

56 
71 

Broadway 

92 

Spiinfi:  Valley  School 

67 

Mission  School 

132 

CosmopolitAn  School 

193 

Shotwell-Btreet  School 

78 

Tenth-street  School 

54 

North  Cosmopolitan  School . . . 

82 

The  examination  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  classes  was 
conducted  in  writing.  Sets  of  questions  were  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  grammar  masters,  upon  all  the  principal  studies 
pursued  in  the  different  grades.     These  papers  contained  from 
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ten  to  twenty-five  simple,  but  practical,  questions,  involving  all 
of  the  important  topics  taught  in  each  study.  A  printed  copy  of 
the  questions  was  given  to  each  pupil  in  the  city,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, so  that  there  could  be  no  collusion  between  the  children 
of  the  different  schools.  After  ample  time  had  been  given  to 
answer  these  questions,  the  written  papers  of  the  pupils  were  all 
collected,  examined,  and  credited  by  different  teachers  assigned 
by  the  Principals.  The  following  credits  were  allowed  in  the 
different  studies  of  the  grammar  grades:  geo^'aphy,  100;  gram- 
mar, 100;  arithmetic,  100;  history,  75;  spelling  and  sentence- 
making,  75;  penmanship,  50;  reading,  100;  composition,  100; 
mental  arithmetic,  50;  analysis  of  words,  75;  philosophy,  50; 
physiology,  75;  oral  instruction,  50;  drawing,  50;  map  drawing, 
50;  bookkeeping,  50;  and  music,  50; — making  in  the  aggregate, 
according  to  the  studies  taught  in  each  grade,  1,200  credits  in 
the  first  grade;  1,125  in  the  second  grade;  900  in  the  third  grade, 
and  800  in  the  fourth  grade.  The  percentage  required  for  grad- 
uation from  the  first  grade  was  70,  and  for  promotion  in  the 
other  grades  75. 

While  every  care  possible  has  been  taken  to  make  the  examina- 
tion uniform  throughout  the  city,  yet  the  wide  difference  in  the 
judgment  exercised  by  the  different  teachers  in  crediting  the 
answers,  renders  these  reports  of  the  comparative  standing  of  the 
various  schools  less  satisfactory  than  I  should  desire. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the .  grammar  and  primary  teachers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  pupils  too  liberally,  in  order  to 
give  their  schools  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  j>opularity. 
Promotions  based  upon  such  false  examinations  destroy  the 
classification  of  the  schools,  and  is  a  great  wrong  to  the  pupils, 
who  will  either  be  disgraced  by  failure,  or  overworked  to  com- 
plete the  studies  in  the  higher  grades  to  which  they  have  been 
promoted  before  they  were  properly  prepared.  The  prominence 
at  first  given  to  the  high  percentage  of  each  class  has  established 
a  false  standard  of  success  in  teaching,  which  has  been  a  great 
injury  to  the  progress  of  our  public  schools.  It  is  an  evil  which 
I  trust  the  Board  of  Education  and  all  true  teachers  will  no 
longer  encoiirage  or  countenance. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  grammar  schools  ex- 
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cept  in  the.  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Washington  and  Union  Schools,  compelled  the  Board 
of  Education  to  establish  a  new  gi'ammar  school  for  girls,  in  the 
Broadway  Primary  school  building,  on  Broadway,  near  Powell 
street.  This  school,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  W.  J.  G. 
Williams,  Principal,  and  hip  superior  corps  of  teachers,  has  be- 
come .very  popular  with  the  pupils  and  people  of  the  district. 
The  Washington  and  Union  Schools  were  also  reorganized  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  boys'  grammar  schools, 
the  former  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Capt.  L.  D.  Allen, 
and  the  latter  under  Mr.  T.  S.  Myrick.  These  schools,  like  the 
one  on  Broadway,  have  labored  under  many  difficulties  and 
embarrassments,  on  account  of  the  regrading  and  imperfect 
classification  necessitated  by  these  important  changes.  But, 
under  the  management  of  experienced  and  superior  teachers! 
they  have  increased  in  the  favor  and  estimation  of  the  public. 
Their  general  success  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  separating  the  sexes  in  our  public  schools,  and  has 
fully  realized  all  of  the  beneficial  results  which  I  predicted  in 
my  last  report. 

PRIMABY   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Schools 
during  the  year  was  14,872;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
10,219,0,  a^id  the  average  daily  attendance  was  9,448/o.  The 
whole  number  of  regular  teachers  employed  was  214:  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  was  56,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  to  each  teacher  was  48.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
promoted  to  the  grammar  grades  was  999. 
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Denman  School,  Primary  Dep't. 

Lincoln 

Rincon         "  "  " 

Washingt'n  "  ** 

Union  *' 

Broadway     " 

Spring  Valley  School,  Prim.  D't 

Mission  ' 

Cosmopolitan       * 

Shotwell-strefet     * 

Tenth-street 

N.  Cosmopolitan ' 

Mason-street  Primary  School . . 

Geary-street  Primary  School . . 

Lincoln  Primary  School 

Tehama  Primary  School 

Fourth-street  Primary  School . . 
Powell-street  Primary  School . . 

Union  Primary  School 

Pine  and  LarMn  Prim'y  School 
Eighth-street  Primary  School 
Hayes  Valley  Primary  School 

City  Training  School 

West  End 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

San  Bruno 

Fairmount 

Potrero 

Pine-street 

Tyler-street 

Bryant-street  Primary 

Ocean  House 

Drumm-street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 


So.  Attending. 


227 
225 
209 
163 
414 
320 
269 
404 
472 
467 
411 
035 
213 
228 
719 
886 
544 
517 
472 
571 
608 
292 
314 
72 
282 
57 
69 
88 

m 

146 
357 

23 
152 

39 


No.  Examined. 


137 

204 

129 

146 

312 

300 

243 

289 

404 

362 

265 

477 

200 

135 

582 

619 

426 

352 

208 

372 

309 

200 

214 

27 

168 

15 

44 

61 

41 

91 

234 

19 

84 

20 


No.  Promoted. 


122 

122 

115 

32 

240 

192 

186 

173 

237 

286 

196 

245 

135 

130 

468 

433 

369 

205 

195 

300 

302 

139 

127 

20 

113 

12 

35 

53 

27 

74 

169 

5 

63 

2 


Our  Primary  schools  are,  in  most  respects,  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  efficient  ladies,  who  have 
labored  zealously  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  The  Principals  have  exercised  a  thorough  and  wise 
supervision  over  the  teachers  and  children  under  their  charge, 
which  has  had  a  most  salutary  and  beneficial  effect.  Greater 
uniformity  and  efficiency  have  been  secured  in  teaching  the  lower 
grades  than  during  any  previous  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  course  of  study,  the  instruction  has  been 
more  pi'actical  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
the  children  just  commencing  their  studies. 
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In  some  of  the  districts  the  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Mas- 
ters, which  I  recommended  in  my  last  report,  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  and  desirable  effect;  while  in  others  this  important  duty 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  examination  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  was  conducted  in  writing,  the  same  as  in 
the  Grammar  classes.  The  other  classes  were  examined  partly 
in  writing  (on  slates)  and  partly  by  oral  questions,  which  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  B.  Marks,  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School. 
These  examinations  are  held  semi-annually,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Grammar  Masters;  and  during  the  last  year 
they  have  been  of  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  character. 
In  several  instances  entire  classes  have  been  promoted;  while 
generally  the  results  have  reflected  great  credit  upon  teachers  and 
pupils.  Many  of  the  Primary  schools  are  now  suffering  for  want 
of  ample  room  and  suitable  accommodations;  and  unless  the 
Legislature  shall  grant  relief  during  the  coming  session,  the 
Board  of  Education  will  be  imable  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  Primary  children  who  vnll  be  applying  for  admission. 
But,  trusting  to  the  liber&lity  and  wisdom  of  our  legislators  and 
tax-payers,  I  have  no  fear  that  our  schools  will  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  means  to  make  them  useful  and  prosperous. 

While  a  few  of  the  Primary  teachers  have  been  careless  about 
the  ventilation  of  their  rooms,  yet  I  desire  to  commend  the  great 
majority  of  them  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  preserve  tlie 
health  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  by  allowing  them  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Great  attention  has  also  been  paid  by  some  of  the 
teachers  to  the  importance  of  teaching  habits  of  neatness  to  little 
children.  The  old  maxim,  that  '*  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness," is  particularly  applicable  to  the  school-room.  This  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  youth  can  learn, 
since  no  amount  of  moral  or  intellectual  training  will  be  of  much 
use  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  neatness  and  decorum. 

COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  departments  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  during  the 
year  was  2,842;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  l,884iV    The 
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whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  41;  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  was  46. 

The  great  popularity  and  increase  of  these  schools,  which  have 
been  so  recently  established,  show  that  the  public  demand  the 
instruction  imparted  in  them.  According  to  the  recommendations 
in  my  last  report,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  less  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  English  studies,  and  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  teaching  the  French  and  German  languages. 
After  the  pupils  have  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  Primary 
department,  they  should  be  able  to  study  and  recite  in  the  Ger- 
man and  French  languages  their  lessons  in  histor}',  geography, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.  This  would  give  them  the  ability  to 
think  and  express  their  ideas  in  these  languages  equally  as  well 
as  in  their  own  tongue.  A  foreign  language  thus  impressed 
upon  the  mind  can  never  be  forgotten;  nor  will  children  thus 
trained  and  educated  ever  lose  the  power  to  recall  the  instructions 
of  early  youth. 

I  also  desire  to  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  change 
the  rule  now  adopted  in  the  school,  compelling  all  pupils  in  the 
GJrammar  department  to  study  both  French  and  German.  It 
requires  much  time  to  master  a  language;  and  there  are  mariy 
who  desire  to  study  only  one.  I  therefore  think  parents  should 
have  the  right  and  privilege  to  select  which  one  they  wish  their 
children  to  pursue. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  most  of  the  teachers  have  discharged  their  duties.  If  pro- 
perly organized  and  sustained,  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  will 
continue  to  advance  in  the  favor  and  estimation  of  a  large  class 
of  our  citizens,  who  desire  their  children  to  receive  a  liberal  and 
finished  education. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Greater  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Evening  Schools 
during  the  last  year  than  ever  before.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  attendance;  and  a  renewed  interest  has  been 
awakened  among  the  pupils  and  the  public,  in  regard  to  Evening 
School  instruction.  The  order  and  decorum  of  most  of  the 
scholars  have  been  most  exemplary.     Quiet  discipline  and  earnest 
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attention  to  study  and  hard  work  in  the  school  room  have  been 
secured  without  any  resort  to  force  or  severity. 

The  average  number  enrolled  during  the  eight  months  of  the 
year,  in  which  all  the  schools  were  in  operation,  was  510 — a  gain 
of  128  over  last  year.  The  highest  number  belonging  at  any  time 
was  758,  requiring  a  corps  of  eighteen  teachers,  with  an  average 
of  forty-two  to  each  teacher.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
all  the  classes  was  336.  Twelve  classes  were  taught  in  the  Lin- 
coln School  building,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Swett, 
Principal;  one  class  was  held  in  the  Shotwell  street  building, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  S.  A.  White;  two  classes  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  were  held  in  the  Broadway  Colored 
School  building;  and  one,  for  girls,  was  taught  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Tiebout,  in  the  Girls'  High  School  building,  comer  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  streets.  Two  classes  for  the  colored  people  were  held 
in  the  Washington  School  building  for  six  months,  until  the 
Colored  School  building  for  the  day  scholars  was  opened  on  the 
comer  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

Since  I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of,  and  firm  be- 
liever in,  evening  school  instruction,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  report  the  great  progress  and  prosperity  of  these 
schools  during  the  last  year.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  devoted 
themselves  to  their  difficult  and  laborious  calling  with  commend- 
able zeal  and  success.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  large 
classes  of  young  men,  and  even  old  persons,  eagerly  trying,  for 
the  first  time,  to  learn  to  read  and  write;  and  it  is  equally  aston- 
ishing to  see  the  rajnd  progress  which  some  of  them  have  made. 
All  seem  to  evince  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies,  and  a  desire  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  of  early  life. 

COMMERCIAL   CLASS. 

During  the  year  a  Commercial  Evening  class  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough  business  and  commercial 
education  to  a  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  engaged  in 
workshops  and  stores,  and  who  have  not  the  time  to  attend  the 
day  schools,  or  the  means  to  defray  the  great  expense  for  tuition 
charged  at  the  commercial  colleges. 
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Tbk  dLitf^,  vfakrb  vm  £nst  oiismia&d  hnr  Hr.  Jos.  OXTonnar, 
bsMf  j/r^/red  a  inrhtA  tew:^:^^»h.  InsAracXkm  is  not  onhr  gxren  in  the 
dUUffffUi  if/rm»  of  booUeej/ing,  bat  commercial  juitliinetic,  snd 
iiU  tb^  le^f&l  foruiJ^  of  ordinarvboionesB,  are  also  t}iofaii^i]T  taogbt, 

MECOASlCJkL  II2AWIXG. 

Hituie  there  in  a  large  number  of  active  and  inielligeni  vonng 
ttum  ill  our  dir,  engaged  in  Tariooa  mechanical  porBoits,  who 
d/j«re  U)  lie  thoroughly  educated  in  the  science  of  their  occnpa- 
twuH,  it  in  inijKirtaut  that  evening  claases  should  be  oiganized  in 
Me^^lmrmral  ami  Architectural  Drawing.  There  are,  at  present, 
throughout  the  country  very  few  skilled  and  educated  artisans 
who  are  w/MijKHent  to  defdgn  or  execute  the  complicated  mechan- 
mm  ];y  which  the  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  iumntry  are  now  developed. 

It  in  fr^r  the  purpose  of  securing  to  this  large  class  of  young 
men,  in  every  kirge  city,  a  more  practical  business  education, 
whirfli  they  can  carry  into  the  workshop  or  the  counting  house, 
that  I  earnoHtly  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish 
comnuirciiil  and  mechanical  classes  which,  under  the  charge  M 
VAnn\HiUitii  and  earnest  teachers,  would  prove  a  great  success. 
Tiie  ago  demandH  a  more  practical  and  common  sense  education 
than  in  now  given  in  most  of  our  public  or  private  schools.  I 
thcjrofore  hope  and  trust  that  greater  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
future  to  give  to  each  pupil  attending  our  public  schools,  such  a 
j)ra(!ti('al  and  business  education  as  will  best  fit  him  to  perform 
all  the  groat  duties  of  life,  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
ohargo. 

A(uu)r(ling  to  the  ^^ows  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report,  I 
Htill  boliovo  that  if  properly  organized,  and  governed  by  wise 
ruloH  and  roguhitionH,  and  under  the  care  of  able  and  zealous 
toac^hors,  tlio  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  groat  blessing  to  a  large  number  of  youth  who,  in  early 
life,  have  boon  deprived  of  elementary  instruction  and  culture. 
They  nhould.  thorefoi*e,  continue  to  receive  the  fostering  care 
and  HbtniU  supjmrt  of  the  Booi'd  of  Education. 
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CHINESE   SCHOOL. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  proved  a 
failure.  The  Board  of  Education,  therefore,  opened  an  evening 
school  for  this  class  of  our  population,  which,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  William  M.  Dye,  has  been  quite  popular  and  successful. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  29^;  thus  showing  the  fluctuating  character  of 
the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  only  remain  in  school  until  they 
learn  to  speak  and  write  a  little  English,  when  they  leave  to  ob- 
tain lucrative  positions  as  clerks  and  interpreters  for  their  coun- 
trymen. The  school  is  doing  good,  and  I  trust  will  continue  to 
receive  the  liberal  support  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

COLORED   SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the 
year  was  91,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25iV 

On  account  of  the  removal  of  the  colored  school  building  from 
its  former  location  on  Broadway,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
colored  people  at  the  change,  the  school  has  been  very  much  dis- 
organized. It  is  now  permanently  located  on  the  corner  of  Val- 
lejo  and  Taylor  streets,  where  it  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  where, 
I  trust,  it  will  prosper  in  quietness  and  peace.  The  average 
scholarship  is  fair,  considering  the  very  irregular  attendance  of 
the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  the  Principal,  has  labored  hard  and 
efficiently  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  and  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  care  and  interest  she  has 
taken  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  under  her  charge. 

CO-EDUCATION   OF   THE   SEXES. 

As  I  predicted  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  all  our  large  Grammar  schools  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  city,  has  met  with  the  most  flattering  success  and  approval. 

The  change  has  -been  so  popular  that  the  Principals  in  nearly 
all  of  the  primary  schools  have  applied  for  permission  to  separate 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  teach  them  in  different  rooms.    The 
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yrixt^xymi  */.  vm:  lypnii:j  TaZler  Gnamiacr  acictcil  lims  also  inlio- 
o.u«>?^  *»jji*  '-'iiioc'^  ii.  tilt  «rli(x»2  niids"  idi'  <iaEr^,  Aiid  Tritli  tiie 
jUtVtft  »>it*-i*»'lu'.'V:«ri'  rwiu2t*-  .'^  *r:»c»2:  b§  prc»i;»er  9Gti£:»c?i  accomiDodm- 
VMUk  *xj3l  '/^  5  unriKL»5a-  I  ^jEiUfi^t  tcK>  str:»iir3j  Trn?t  li*  uecesatr 
^A  ^tfykLT^J^r/  til*:  «:a*ft  ill  tiit  liiflHk«Zi.  SbcnveZl-fCi^e*-!,  Xorth 
0/ttU*v|/','lnta:,  tLiAi  fy.»utL  C-osnioj-cfcAii  Gntniniar  «»ri!OC*ls,  and 
liufc  «.-'-»it';^l<«i*r  tiufc  yjhiunii  r  f  ^^taLnfU-  edncstlkm  in  all  c»f  our  pob- 
ik'  w^:'w/'^x^.  It  i*  4«iiitiid^  br  tie  pc^pular  Toice  of  the  presoit, 
mA  lik*r  ^r;/<:'n«>':*  of  ti*€r  past. 

I  <:*ipr^?w(»*3d  ixiT  cnrii  rievg  a,t  Icngti,  upcn  tiiis  iiny«artant  sub- 
)^^..  iju  iirv  ifa^  report-  I  slialL  tberefore.  «>iifiie  xnTrself  at 
psr'^^M'iit  t/>  at  f^nr  <jU'>uaio£i£  fn/m  dLsdnsrni^^  educators  in 
Xijk:  Vjix^ti.  J  W}iff\e  witL  tLe  lamented  I>r.  Nott,  President  of 
ihDh  r.'ji'A'j  (yAl/h'j^^,  XhnX  *'  A  di5ereDce  of  sex,  and  of  destination 
ikur<j'r/;h  iL<:  *ri/*ij»r  life,  Ljsj*.  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  been 
ihfi>^'/}s\  *jj  ff^^uire  a  dififcrtnce  in  the  distinctiTe  attnbntes  to  be 
4:SiiUA  iijX//  er.*fn:bi4:f  and  the  peculiar  trpe  of  character  to  be 
ionxi.*yi.  J>}i'i4i*'-v  of  »wfrntiiXAentj  a  feelin^r  of  dependence,  and  a 
khrhj]£Jsy/^  frjiit  th*r  pub3i<:  view,  are  attnbates  sought  for  in  the 
ou:  k4^i ;  ')h  ihh  ^A\iihr.  df^r-it^ion  of  character,  self-reliance,  a  feel- 
iii^  *A  \A^r*/jiih\  iii.d^j^iid^'nce,  and  a  willingness  to  meet  oppo- 
teilivju  a'i'i  i^ii^'/mtiUft  diffirrulties-  It  is  not  easv  to  see  how 
h^lfiAhxii^d-ii  ifjr  ihh  prorlurrtion  of  such  opposite  results  can  be 
im'hliih*A  lyv  i)nt  hhimi  a;^eudes,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
if^jitc  jy-WyJ  r'xjfu.  Nor  i«  it  eai>y  to  see  how  young,  susceptible, 
H$Mi  'u.f'tjArriJf!i<:^'A  iiidividualii  of  different  sexes  can  be  daily 
}^iju'^hi  \iii/t  fHtu'iVuiT  Jiitrfn^ourse,  and  subjected  to  such  common 
appliii/i '<:>.,  lu  ihti  iiSmeut'M  of  parental  supervision,  without 
etuhiiy^^^ir'tti'/^  sxliku  ihf'lr  virtue  and  their  happiness.  TThatever 
iti'Anynuy ,  ftonMiUi'fUoji^  and  Ixrneficial  results  may  be  eicpected 
from  the-  f'/j-iAticsiilon  of  youth  of  different  sexes,  there  are,  it 
muhi  \Mi  tuUhiiUtd,  gnrat  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  great 
dawgern  i/t  }Ht  jfuardifd  a^^aiiist,  in  carrying  such  a  system  into 
eStei;  and  l>e«i'le«,  wliatever  might  be  thus  gained  to  manners 
by  diiiiiiiinhc'd  nulencHH  in  the  one  sex,  would,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
l>e  more  tbuu  counterl>alanced  l>y  the  loss  of  native  modesty  in 
the  other," 

The  Committee  aj^pointr^d  Uj  inyestigdte  the  propriety  of  co-ed- 
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ucaidiig  the  sexes  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  reported  the 
following  as  the  conclusion  of  their  labors,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  San  Francisco:  *'That  co-education  would  tend  to 
unwoman  the  women,  and  thus  produce  deplorable  eflfects  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  private  and  national.  That  we.  live  in  a  period 
in  which  there  is  already  a  marked  tendency  towards  unreserve 
and  boldness  in  fashion,  taste,  literature,  and'  intercourse,  in 
which  rude  publicity  has  invaded  many  spheres  where  privacy 
and  reserve  ought  to  rule,  and  that  success  of  this  move  [the 
admission  of  young  ladies  to  the  University]  would  equally  pro- 
mote this  boldness  and  inopportune  publicity,  and  injure  the 
commonwealth,  which  is  deeply  interested  in  the  true  position 
and  important  activity  of  woman;  and  it  would  thus  tend  to 
lower  the  woman  instead  of  elevating  her.  That  what  we  stand 
in  need  of  is  the  truthful,  high-minded.  Christian  woman,  whose 
refinement  does  not  interfere  with  broadly  acknowledged  duty; 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  womanly  earnestness  and  delicacy, 
equally  far  removed  from  the  unmeaning  doll  of  fashion,  and 
from  unsexed  manishness." 

MUSIC   AND   DRAWINO. 

No  city  in  the  country  has  been  more  liberal,  or  has  given 
more  earnest  attention  to  music  and  drawing  than  San  Francisco. 

We  have  early  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  province  of  the 
public  school  is  not  merely  to  impart  information  and  educate 
the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  investigation  in  the  domain  of 
the  sciences,  but  above  these,  and  of  vastly  more  importance  to 
the  elevation  and  refinement  of  society,  is  the  development  of 
the  emotional  and  sesthetical  natiu'es  of  youth.  Our  public 
schools  should  not  only  send  out  those  who  are  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  do  business  and  accumulate  wealth,  but  also  those  of  a 
higher  type, — men  and  women  of  refinement  and  taste,  and  with 
cultivated  manners  and  noble  sentiments.  No  curriculum  of 
study,  even  for  common  school  instiniction,  should  therefore  be 
confined  to  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  language. 

Drawing  cultivates  the  hand  that  executes  and  the  eye  that 
sees;  it  stimulates  the  ]()(erceptive  faculties  and  opens  up  a  new 
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world  of  enjoyment,  by  developing  a  love  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful.  Notliing  is  so  desirable  as  a  systematic  training  of  the 
eye.  It  enables  the  child  to  enjoy  the  voyage  of  life,  and  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  everywhere  around  him. 

* '  The  study  of  music  also  elevates  and  quickens  our  percep- 
tions— it  refines  and  soothes  the  wayward  and  turbulent  passions; 
it  nerves  the  heart  to  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism;  it  appeals  to 
our  highest  and  keenest  sensibilities, — -tends  to  promote  our 
happiness,  and  develops  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  love  of 
coimtry." 

That  most  children  are  capable  of  this  higher  cultivation,  can 
be  fully  attested  by  visiting  any  of  our  High  or  Grammar  schools. 
During  the  last  annual  examination,  the  display  of  drawings 
executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  diflferent  schools  was  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  exhibition.  Some  of  the  specimens  in  pencil 
and  crayon  gave  evidence  of  superior  instructton,  and  showed 
merit  of  a  high  order,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  the  pupils 
and  drawing  masters.  The  music  in  our  public  schools  has  also 
elicited  the  highest  praise  from  all  who  have  ever  listened  to  the 
singing  exercises  of  some  of  our  best  drilled  classes.  Since  the 
results  of  the  examination  in  drawing  and  music  are  now  counted 
in  with  all  the  other  studies,  for  promotion,  greater  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  these  important  branches  of  every  finished 
education.  If  this  course  of  instruction  is  continued  and  these 
branches  receive  the  support  of  teachers,  and  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  few  pupils  will  go  through  our 
schools  without  receiving  an  education  in  music  and  drawing, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  great  source  of  profit  and  pleasure 
in  after  Hfe. 


CONCEET  EXERaSES. 

These  exercises  when  properly  conducted  are  interesting  and 
instructive;  but  when  carried  to  excess,  as  they  are  in  some  of 
our  primar}'  classes,  the  system  is  an  injury  and  nuisance  which 
should  be  prohibited  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  simultaneous  method  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  teach- 
ing beginners  object  lessons  from  the  tablets,  reading,  spelling, 
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and  arithmetic  tables;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
teacher  that  all  the  pupils  engage  in  it  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  attention.  If  not  properly  directed  and  checked,  the  class 
is  liable  to  run  into  a  sing  song  tone,  an  evil  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided  in  the  instruction  of  children.  Unless  the 
lesson  is  recited  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice,  and  the  operation  is 
slow,  so  as  to  give  time  for  thought  and  reflection,  it  weakens 
and  injures  the  intellect,  and  renders  the  exercise  a  mere 
machine-like  operation.  When  teaching  is  purely  simultaneous 
there  can  be  but  little  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  shoiild 
give  to  every  system  of  instruction  its  highest  character.  The 
great  object  of  all  instruction  in  the  school  room  should  be  to 
educate  the  individuality  of  each  child;  and  it  is  because  there 
is  danger  in  the  eflfect  which  concert  exercises  would  have  upon 
the  mind  that  I  desire  to  caution  the  principals  of  our  primary 
schools  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  firmness  in  requiring 
the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  under  their  charge  to  be 
sparing  of  its  use. 

COUKSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  new  course  of  study  has  stood  the  test  of  another  year's 
practical  application  in  the  school  room,  and  with  few  exceptions 
has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  teachers,  and  the  approval 
of  the  pupils  and  parents.  A  few  complain  that  the  course  re- 
quires too  much  of  the  pupils'  time,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
and  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  often  seriously  impaired  by 
excessive  study.  While  others,  and  a  far  larger  number,  find 
faiilt  because  their  children  do  not  advance  rapidly  enough; 
that  the  lessons  are  too  short,  and  that  the  promotions  should 
be  more  frequent.  Both  of  these  complaints  are  sometimes 
founded  in  justice;  especially  is  this  too  frequently  the  case  with 
pupils  who  are  not  properly  graded  when  they  first  enter  the 
school.  But  the  most  perfect  course  of  study  and  system  of 
education  which  can  be  devised  will  have  defects  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  time  and  experience.  Especially  is  it  the  case 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  Board  of  Education  is  under  the 
necessiiy  of  appointing  teachers  who  have  never  had  any  experi- 
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ence,  or  have  never  received  any  special  preparation  for  their 
difficult  and  responsible  calling.  Following  this  line  of  thought, 
I  quote  from  the  able  report  of  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  importance 
of  the  mission  of  the  teacher: 

"  We  may  devise  systems  of  schools,  coui-ses  of  study,  and 
methods  of  instruction,  superior  to  all  that  have  gone  before; 
and,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  in  theorj-,  or  con-ect  in  phi- 
losophy, unless  they  have  the  true  teacher  to  apply  them,  they 
will  all  come  to  naught.  The  teacher  is  the  ^-eat  central  fact  of 
the  school  room,  around  which  all  other  facts  must  group  and 
subordinate  themselves.  He  must  be  something  beyond  the 
mere  imitator  of  models — he  must  be  a  thinker  and  full  of  ma- 
terial of  thought.  He  must  be  something  beyond  the  mere  intel- 
lectual task-master,  content  to  perform  his  weary  daily  round, 
as  his  predecessors  have  performed  it  before  him.  He  must 
learn  to  recognize  the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  work;  learn 
that  *  mind  grows  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered 
by  a  dry  etymological  compost),  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious 
contact  with  spirit,  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  liv- 
ing thought.'  He  must  learn  that  *  the  science  of  education,'  as 
Pestalozzi  has  it,  is  a  theory  of  stimulation,  or  the  right  applica- 
tion of  the  best  motives.  And  if  this  should  be  true  of  every 
teacher  employed  by  the  Board,  how  much  more  should  it  be 
true  of  the  Principals  of  our  schools,  w^ho  have  in  their  respec- 
tive schools  the  fashioning,  in  a  large  measui-e,  of  the  characters 
of  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  youth.  In  our  organization  of 
schools  he  occupies  a  high  and  honorable  position.  'As  a  super- 
intendent, his  duties  extend  beyond  and  embrace  far  more  than 
those  of  him  who  gives  instruction  only.  He  ought  to  be  a  man 
of  such  power  that  his  influence  should  be  a  constant  presence, 
extending  from  the  highest  grade  of  his  school  to  the  lowest, 
permeating  all,  and  following  his  pupils  to  their  homes.  His 
should  be  the  mind  to  direct  the  labor  of  his  associates  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  unity  of  design  to  the  instruction  of  every  de- 
partment. He  ought  to  be  not  only  an  earnest  and  thoughtful 
teacher,  but  should  be  one  whose  mind  and  nature  have  been 
broadened  and  liberalized  by  a  generous  culture.     He  ought  to 
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know  how  to  teach  any  subject  or  grade  in  his  school  better  than 
any  teacher  of  that  subject  or  grade." 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDOE  AND   USEFUL  INSTBUCTION. 

While  our  public  schools  should  be  managed  to  elevate  the 
people  morally  and  intellectually,  we  should  never  forget,  in 
training  the  mind  and  heart,  that  a  good  education  does  not 
consist  exclusively  in  knowledge,  however  accurate  and  exten- 
sive, of  certain  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  which  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  most  complete  course  of  study.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  facts  and  information,  which  the  teacher  must 
impart  to  the  youth  under  his  charge,  in  order  to  educate  and 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  varied  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 

Every  true  educator  will  gather  his  great  lessons  of  instruction 
from  the  passing  events  of  the  world  around  him.  The  progress 
of  discovery  and  invention,  and  the  application  of  these  great 
agencies  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  promotion  of 
industrial  resources  of  the  country,  should  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  the  young.  Social  and  political  economy, 
and  the  general  theory  of  our  government,  should  be  early  taught 
to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  The  boys  in  our  city  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  different  trades  and  professions  by  which 
communities  and  individuals  acquire  wealth,  or  obtain  a  daily 
support.  We  should  not  only  teach  that  labor  i**  honorable  and 
necessary,  but  we  should  also  instruct  the  youth  of  our  land  how 
to  intelligently  direct  their  labor  to  advance  their  own  interests 
and  prosperity,  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  society. 
The  school  room  should  be  a  practical  workshop,  to  mould  and 
adjust  the  complex  machinery  of  the  youthful  mind  and  char- 
acter, for  the  varied  cares  and  duties  of  life;  and  no  system  of 
public  instruction  will  ever  prove  successful,  and  subserve  the 
best  interests  of  progress  and  humanity,  which  fails  to  impart 
these  great  lessons  of  wisdom  and  economy. 

These  remarks  are  equally  true  of  the  instruction  of  the  young 
ladies  of  our  country.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  more 
practical  education  in  our  schools  for  girls,  which  should  be  more 
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specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  future  life.  The  great 
social  questions  which  now  agitate  the  country,  in  regard  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  woman,  shoiild  command  our  interest  and 
attention.  Since  her  sphere  of  action  is  so  different  from  that  of 
man,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  adopting  the  same  course  of 
study  for  the  girls  and  boys; — especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  mathematics,  which  but  few  young  ladies,  except  teachers,  will 
ever  be  required  to  use  to  any  great  extent  in  after  life.  As  a 
mental  discipline,  other  studies  of  far  more  practical  utility  and 
pleasure,  might  be  substituted;  such  as  moral  philosophy,  rheto- 
ric, and  foreign  languages. 

At  present  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  educating  our  daugh- 
ters for  the  important  domestic  duties  of  life.  The  great  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  in  regard  to  female  education,  is  towards  two 
extremes: — the  one,  the  "unmeaning  doll  of  fashion;"  the  other, 
the  mental  acquirements  and  self-reliance  necessary  for  the 
forum  or  the  professions;  both  of  which  should  be  avoided  in 
our  public  schools,  where  the  great  object  and  high  aim  should 
be  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  practical  education  as  will 
prepare  our  girls  to  sustain  and  support  themselves  in  adversity 
as  well  as  in  prosperity.  We  need  such  an  education  as  will  fit 
them  to  adorn  society,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  the  caprices  of  fortime.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  I 
desire  to  recommend  the  propriety  of  teaching  plain  and  orna- 
mental needlework  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  female  education  in  Eastern  cities,  and  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  receive  a  prominent  place  in 
the  instruction  given  in  our  girls'  schools.  In  connection  with 
modem  improvements  in  this  most  appropriate  and  gracefiil  de- 
partment of  female  industry  and  skill,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  practical  utility  and  worth. 

LIBBABIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nimiber  of  volumes  in  the  differ- 
ent libraries  belonging  to  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year.    The  library  fund  for  1869, 
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amounting  to  $2,338.50,  has  not  yet  been  distributed  to  the  differ- 
ent grammar  and  high  schools,  for  the  purchase  of  books: 

No.  of  toIb. 

Teachers'  library  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation   1,500 

Boys'  High  School 371 

Girls'  High  School 250 

Lincoln  Grammar  School 691 

Denman  Grammar  School 400 

Bincon  Grammar  School 245 

Washington  Grammar  School 400 

Union  Grammar  School 213 

Cosmopolitan  Gnunmar  School 320 

Shotwell-street  School 154 

North  Cosmopolitan  School 240 

Tenth-street  School 2 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 137 

Broadway  Grammar  School 150 

City  Training  School , 15 

Mission  Grammar  School 170 

Total 5,258 


These  books  are  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  members  of 
each  class,  as  rewards  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  correct 
deportment.  These  libraries,  although  limited  to  a  few  volumes, 
have  already  been  of  great  service  in  stimulating  the  pupils  to  a 
renewed  interest  in  their  schools,  and  to  a  greater  devotion  and 
earnestness  to  study.  I  think  that  none  of  the  money  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  more  profitably  expended  than  that  which 
is  paid  for  books.  They  are  the  cheapest  of  all  educators.  The 
inspiring  influence  of  libraries  upon  teachers  and  pupils,  has  been 
a  theme  of  fruitful  discussion  among  the  leading  educators  of 
the  older  States  of  odr  country.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory,  of 
Michigan,  speaking  of  the  value  of  libraries,  says: 

"  Our  school  system  must  ever  fail  to  produce  its  full  and  best 
fruits,  if  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pjipils  in  their  school  days, 
is  not  enlarged  and  ripened  by  continued  acquisitions  of  later 
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years.  It  will  be  of  slight  avail  that  they  learn  to  read,  if  no 
taste  for  reading  is  acquired.  It  is  evident  that  the  chief  value 
of  our  schools  is  to  be  estimated,  not  from  what  they  cause  the 
pupil  to  know  as  a  pupil,  but  what  they  make  him  capable  of 
learning  in  manhood;  but  unless  he  goes  on  in  manhood  to  use 
this  power  of  learning,  the  richest  value  of  education  is  lost. 
To  enkindle  this  taste  for  reading — this  thirst  for  knowledge — ^in 
the  young,  and  to  keep  it  alive  and  in  exercise  in  the  adult,  we 
must  have  libraries.  Who  ever  imbibed  a  love  of  reading  from 
an  arithmetic  or  grammar,  or  from  a  common  school  reading 
book,  with  its  meagre  scraps  of  literature  ?  If  we  would  have 
the  children  of  our  schools  catch  a  taste  for  reading,  such  as  will 
make  them  constant  visitors  to  the  fountains  of  learning,  and 
shall  keep  them  students  and  scholars  when  their  school  days 
are  ended,  we  must  provide  them  books,  libraries,  near  at  hand 
and  full  of  the  rich  volumes  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  elo- 
quence and  science  with  which  our  literature  is  loaded.  We 
must  teach  them  the  way  to  those  great  halls  of  learning — those 
schools  for  all — ^which  the  wise  and  the  gifted  of  all  ages  have 
built  in  their  books,  for  the  instruction  of  humanity  itself. 
The  love  of  books  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  reading 
of  books." 

Says  Horace  Mann  :  **  No  one  thing  will  contribute  more 
to  intelligent  reading  in  our  schools,  than  a  well  selected  libra- 
ry;  and,  through  intelligence,  the  library  will  also  contribute 
to  rhetorical  ease,  grace  and  expressiveness.  Wake  up  a  child 
to  a  consciousness  of  power  and  beauty,  and  you  might  as  easily 
confine  Hercules  to  a  distaff,  or  bind  Apollo  to  a  tread-mill,  as 
to  confine  his  spirit  within  the  mechanical  round  of  a  school 
room,  where  such  mechanism  still  exists.  Let  a  child  read  and 
understand  such  stories  as  the  friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
the  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  fidelity  of  Regulus,  the  purity  of 
Washington,  the  invincible  perseverance  ^of  Franklin,  and  he 
will  think  differently  and  act  differently  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Let  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age  read  an  intelligent  and 
popular  treatise  on  astronomy  and  geology,  and  from  that  day 
new  heavens  will  bend  over  their  heads,  and  a  new  earth  will 
spread  out  beneath  their  feet.     A  mind  accustomed  to  go  rejoic- 
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ing  over  the  splendid  regions  of  the  material  universe,  or  to  lux- 
uriate in  the  richer  worlds  of  thought,  can  never  afterwards  read 
like  a  wooden  machine — a  thing  of  cranks  and  pipes — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  and  utility  it  will  realize." 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  propriety  of  reorganizing  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
of  appointing  a  Deputy  Superintendent  will  probably  be  brought 
before  the  next  Legislature,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  re- 
producing a  part  of  my  last  report  upon  this  subject. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  have  become  so  varied  and 
arduous  that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  them  with  credit  to 
himself  or  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  the  public.  During  the 
last  year  he  has  made  1,220  visits  to  the  different  public  schools, 
being  a  monthly* average  of  111. 

"  By  law,  he  is  required  to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  other  cities,  to  enable  him  to 
suggest  improvements  and  remedy  defects  in  the  public  schools 
of  San  Francisco.     He  is  to  advise  the  teachers  as  to  the  beat 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
is  required  to  hold  teachers'  institutes.     He  shall  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  the  public  schools,  and  visit  and  examine 
each  of  the  308  classes  once  in  three  months,  which  is  an  impos- 
sibility, if  he  performs  a  tithe  of  his  other  duties.     He  shall  pre- 
pare and  examine  all  the  record  books  in  the  department,  and 
be  always  ready  to  render  any  aid  or  perform  any  duty  required 
of  him  by  the  different  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  shall  also  have  a  general  charge  of  the  disbursements  of  the 
Department,  which  now  amount  to  over  $400,000  a  year.     But  I 
do  not  speak  so  much  of  his  duties  which  are  defined  by  statute, 
as  I  do  of  the  requirements  of  custom  and  public  expectation. 
He  should  be  always  in  his  office  to  hear  the  comj^laints  of  dis- 
appointed and  indignant  parents,  and  decide  trifling  disputes 
which  should  never  be  knowTi  outside  of  the  school  room.     He 
must  listen  to  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  numerous  applicants  for 
positions,  from  janitors  to  the  highest  officers  in  the  Department, 
and  receive  the  malediction  of  all  disappointed  candidates,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  the  successful  ones,  if  they  succeed  against 
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his  supposed  opposition.  In  the  language  of  my  predecessor, 
*  He  must  listen  to  everybody's  wants  and  complaints ;  accom- 
modate all  and  displease  none;  cater  to  caprices;  combat,  yet 
often  succumb  to,  prejudices;  defy  opposition,  yet  often  yield  to 
it;  be  everywhere;  do  everything  and  know  everything;  or  else 
he  is  a  very  negligent,  unfaithful,  unkind,  imjust,  and  short- 
coming Superintendent.' 

"  His  real  duties,  that  of  superintending  and  supervising  the 
instruction  and  education  of  the  youth  attending  our  public 
schools,  must  necessarily  be  very  much  neglected  while  attend- 
ing to  the  other  numerous  duties  of  his  office." 

DEPUTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

"  The  rapid  growth  of  the  School  Department^  even  under  the 
most  perfect  organization,  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  many  duties  now  devolving  upon  him.  I  therefore 
desire  to  recommend  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Depuiy  Super- 
intendent  to  attend  to  the  general  duties  and  business  of  the  office, 
so  that  the  Superintendent  may  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
appropriate  and  legitimate  duties  of  visiting  schools,  advising 
with  teachers  and  pupils,  and  supervising  the  organization  and 
classification  of  the  School  Department.  There  is  abundant 
labor  to  perform,  which  will  profitably  occupy  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  both  officers. 

*'  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Board  of  Education 
prepared  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Superintendent  and  the  reorganizing  of  the  Board,  making  the 
term  of  election  three  years,  so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  new  directors  should  be  elected  each  year,  thus  always  re- 
taining a  majority  of  the  old  and  experienced  members  in  the 
Board.  This  wise  and  meritorious  bill,  which  passed  the  Assem- 
bly, was  defeated  in  the  Senate  through  partisan  oj^position  and 
misrepresentation.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  some  provision  of 
this  kind  will  receive  the  fair  and  liberal  consideration  of  the 
next  Legislature  and  become  a  law.  According  to  the  present 
statutes,  one-half  of  the  Board  is  elected  yearly,  but  in  reality 
there  are  always  a  majority;  this  year  there  will  be  nine  mem- 
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bers,  or  three-quarters  of  the  Board,  elected.  This  constant 
change  and  introducing  inexperienced  members  in  the  Board  of 
Education  will  render  the  School  Department  liable  to  great 
changeF  and  revolutions,  which  must  endanger  the  stability  and 
usefulness  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
urge  the  propriety  and  justice  of  paying  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  their  services.  Most  of  the  members 
are  actively  engaged  in  some  employment  for  a  livelihood,  and 
can  therefore  ill  afford  to  spend  their  time  from  business  to  at- 
tend to  the  increasing  duties  of  their  office. 

"  The  School  Department  has  now  grown  to  such  large  pro- 
portions that  it  requires  much  of  each  director's  time  and  atten- 
tion to  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office;  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  members  of  certain  committees,  such  as 
those  belonging  to  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  and  Sites, 
the  Committee  on  Classification,  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  neither 
just  nor  fair  to  expect  their  services  unless  they  are  properly  re- 
munerated. The  public  receives  the  bonefit  of  their  labor  and 
should  as  liberally  pay  them  in  proportion  to  the  duties  required 
as  other  public  officers  receive  for  their  services." 

CONCLUSION. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  School  Department  for  the  last 
jear,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  such  statistics  and  sugges- 
tions as  would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  public.  The  stability 
and  prosperity  of  our  public  schools  should  inspire  all  with  hope, 
and  cheer  every  heart  with  gratitude.  From  a  feeble  beginning 
of  two  teachers  and  less  than  a  hundred  scholars,  we  have  within 
a  score  of  years  increased  to  over  three  hundred  teachers,  and 
nineteen  thousand  pupils.  The  history  of  civilization  has  no 
parallel.  If  our  progress  in  education  is  a  true  index  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  in  character,  power  and  resources,  then  should 
every  citizen  feel  a  just  pride  in  these  evidences  of  prosperity  and 
future  greatness.  * 

To  the  officers  of  the  School  Department  our  fellow  citizens 
have  delegated  the  responsibility  of  watching  over  these  schools, 

e 

and  of  laying  broad  and  generous  the  foundation  of  an  educa- 
tional system  whi^h  should  ever  continue  to  develop  a  higher 
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moral  and  intellectual  life.  Let  us  then  perform  our  duty  faith- 
fully, and  seek  to  breathe  into  them  all  possible  efficiency.  Let 
us  jealously  guard  them  against  all  sectionalism.  Let  us  suffer 
no  sectarianism,  strife,  or  bitterness  ever  to  enter  them.  **Let 
the  spirit  pervading  them  be  as  broad  as  the  ocean,  and  as  free 
and  as  pure  as  the  air  above."  Let  them  be  kept  aloof  from 
party  or  politics.  Let  them  be  wisely  guided  and  guarded.  Let 
them  be  held  steadily  to  their  proper  and  higher  work,  and  let 
no  cost  be  spared  in  supplying  them  with  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  Then  will  our  institutions  of 
learning  prove  a  blessing  to  our  city,  an  honor  to  our  educators, 
and  a  benefaction  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Respectfidly  submitted, 

JAMES  DENlVLiN, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMAHTTEE  ON  HIGH  AND  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  earnestly  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  Boys*  High  School  building.  Some  provision  must  be 
made  for  this  school  before  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  utmost  number  of  seats  that  can  be  furnished  at  present  is 
120;  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  118;  number  in  attendance 
this  year  is  150,  and  provision  must  be  made  the  next  for  500. 
If  order  and  efficiency  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  school,  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  its  relief.  The  building  never  was  a  suit- 
able one  for  a  public  school.  Originally  a  small,  flimsily  con- 
structed church  building  of  the  early  era,  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  an  imposing  front,  which,  while  It  furnished  four 
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small  rooms  for  class  rooms,  too  smaU  for  their  present  purpose, 
answered  very  weU  for  the  small  beginning,  but  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  present  wants,  and  classes  are  now  forced  to  assem- 
ble in  the  basement  thoroughfare,  which,  when  winter  comes, 
can  be  made  comfortable  only  with  great  difficulty  and  consider- 
able expense.  Yet  I  have  been  reluctant  to  recommend  any  ex- 
pense for  alterations  when  the  whole  thing  is  so  utterly  bad,  for 
it  would  be  poor  economy  to  expend  anything  on  the  old  build- 
ing. The  truest  economy  will  be  to  erect  a  suitable  building  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  school  for  some  years  to  come. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made  about  overwork  in  some  of  the 
classes,  but,  upon  investigation,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
complaint  is  not  weU  founded.  One  difficulty  encountered  is 
the  want  of  preparation  in  some  of  the  branches  required  for  ad- 
mission. I  would  recommend  that  more  prominence  be  given,* 
in  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  to  arith- 
metic. A  pupil,  to  be  admitted  to  either  of  the  High  Schools, 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  arithmetic,  so  far  as  it  is  nec- 
essary for  a  preparation  for  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
at  least  as  far  as  square  and  cube  roots.  The  time  of  the  teachers 
of  the  High  Schools  should  not  be  necessarily  spent  in  exercising 
pnpils  on  branches  that  should  have  been  thoroughly  conquered 
in  tiie  Grammar  schools.  I  would  recommend,  with  this  view, 
that  more  prominence  be  given  to  credits  in  the  annual  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  to  arithmetical  princi- 
ples. Many  who  now  enter  the  .  High  Schools  do  so  from  pro- 
ficiency in  map-drawing  and  kindred  accomplishments,  which 
give  them  a  high  average  of  credits,  when  at  the  same  time  they 
are  deficient  in  arithmetic,  by  reason  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  High  Schools,  thereby  causing  them 
great  embarrassment  and  mortification.  It  interferes  with  the 
classification,  and  retards  the  progress  of  those  who  are  better 
prepared.  Attention  is  called  to  this  thus  early  in  the  year,  that 
the  remedy  may  be  timely  applied.  This  matter  is  as  important 
to  those  who  do  not  enter  the  High  Schools  as  to  those  who  do, 
for  to  the  most  of  such  it  is  the  only  opportunity  they  will  ever 
have  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
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I  would  recommend  also  that  the  miTn'mum  age  for  admission 
to  the  High  Schools  be  fixed  at  fourteen  instead  of  thirteen  as  at 
present.  Children  ought  not  to  be  advanced  at  too  early  an  age 
into  the  study  of  sciences,  before  their  minds  have  been  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  cope  with  their  principles,  and  another 
year  would  be  better  spent  in  the  Grammar  school  than  in  strug- 
gling in  the  High  School  with  questions  beyond  their  years. 

LIST  OF  GBADUATES. 


1866. 


David  Malloy, 
James  Lankershire, 
Edward  Knowles, 


Robert  Cotdter, 
Frank  McLennan, 
Frank  Sumner, 
Stanley  P.  Newsham, 
Henry  Morton. 


1867. 


Lonis  Felsenthal, 
Maurice  Schmitt. 


A.  P.  Benjamin, 
Frank  PiUings, 
James  Stem, 
Henry  B.  Coleman. 


1868. 


William  0.  Banks, 
William  W.  Garthwaite, 
Edward  B.  Laidley, 
Frank  Otis, 
John  C.  White, 
John  £.  Ince, 
Duncan  McKee, 
Edwin  Mastick, 


William  C.  Gibbs. 
Arthur  A.  Hooper^ 
Nathan  Newmark, 
Bradford  W.  Smith, 
Alfred  H.  Young, 
John  H.  Byan, 
Adelbert  Sheldon. 


1869. 


George  Bordwell, 
Albert  Michelson, 
Simon  Scherline, 
Samuel  Fellows, 
William  Donnoyan, 
Walter  Malloy, 
Frank  Stohr, 


William  Wade, 
William  Carson, 
Thomas  Barry, 
William  Mott, 
Albert  Gerberding, 
Joseph  McClosky, 
Henry  Schmitt. 


Total,  44. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  High  Schools  has 
been  in  the  insufficiency  of  school  room  accommodations.  This 
has  been  most  severely  felt  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  school, 
the  building  occupied  by  it  being  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  for  years  past,  and  last  year,  as  the  number  of  the 
pupils  increased,  the  embarrassment  was  greater.  The  building 
was  not  only  inadequate  in  respect  to  room,  but  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  ruin.  The  Board  of  Education  have  at  length  contracted 
for  an  ample  wooden  building,  on  the  same  lot  on  which  the  old 
building  stands,  on  the  comer  of  Stockton  and  Bush  streets. 
The  lot  is  a  full  fifty  vara,  and  the  ground-plan  is  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  enlargement  when  needed,  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  the  lot,  fronting  on  Stockton  street,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  training  schools  when  the  rooms  at 
present  designed  for  them  in  the  main  building  are  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  High  School  proper. 

The  building  is  56  by  92  feet,  of  wood,  on  a  substantial  brick 
foundation,  having  two  wings  each  lOJ  by  39J  feet,  including 
the  entrance  halls,  and  containing  the  spacious  stairways,  which 
afford  means  for  easy  communication  with  the  several  apartments 
of  the  interior. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  finished  in  a  neat,  substan- 
tial,  but  not  co8%  maimer,  mth  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  roof  will  be  surmounted  by  an  appropriate 
cupola.  The  structure  is  being  built  in  a  very  substantial  man- 
ner, with  unusually  heavy  timbers  securely  united. 

Interior, — The  first  and  second  stories  are  14J  feet  in  height, 
the  third  story  being  15^  feet.  Means  of  ingress  and  egress  are 
ample,  convenient  and  safe,  consisting  of  four  doorways,  two  in 
front  and  two  in  the  rear,  each  seven  feet  wide.  The  interior  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout.  Fresh  air  is  introduced 
through  52  ventilating  registers  near  the  floors,  and  the  impure 
air  escapes  through  ventilators  near  the  ceilings,  and  is  ejected 
through  the  base  of  the  cupola  on  top  of  the  roof. 

The  distribution  in  the  first  and  second  stories  is  uniform,  each 
containing  four  class  rooms,  27  by  34  feet;  four  wardrobe  rooms. 
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each  6  by  18  feet;  two  teachers'  rooms,  10  by  14J  feet,  with  a 
spacious  hall  transversely  through  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  communicating  with  the  halls  and  stairways  at  each  side. 

The  third  story  contains  an  assembly  room  54  by  55  feet,  and 
two  class  rooms,  each  27  by  34  feet,  so  arranged  with  sliding 
doors  as  to  form  a  large  assembly  room,  54  by  90  feet.  The 
wardrobe  and  teachers'  rooms  are  each  suj^plied  with  marble- 
topped  washstands  and  water.  Each  class  room  is  so  constructed 
that  one  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  the  necessity  of 
entering  the  halls. 

Altogether  the  plan  is  most  complete,  and  the  structure,  when 
finished,  will  be  one  of  the  best  arranged  school  houses  in  the 
State.  It  will  be  for  the  Board  to  determine  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  the  old  building  now  in  use  when  the  new  one 
is  finished.  In  the  plan  it  was  contemplated  to  include  the 
ground  where  it  stands  in  the  school  yard. 

The  progress  of  this  school,  under  its  present  efficient  Princi- 
pal, has  been  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  change  made  in 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  185,  distributed  in  the  following  classes:  Senior  class,  38; 
middle,  50;  junior,  97.  Average  attendance,  98  per  cent.  Of 
the  whole  number  in  attendance,  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  con- 
nected with  the  training  classes,  preparing  themselves  as  teach- 
•  ers. 

The  Girls'  High  school  was  organized  in  June,  1864.  It  has 
graduated  118,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  is  415;  the  percentage  of  graduation  to  the 
whole  number  therefore  is  55.  The  number  that  may  be  ex- 
pected at  opening  of  the  school  in  the  siunmer  of  1870,  is  about 
300. 

NAMES  OF  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

FIRST   CLABS GRADUATED    MAY   30,  1565. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Dickerman,  Miss  Era  J.  Smith, 

Miss  Susan  H.  Lankershim,  Miss  Lucy  V.  Smith, 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell,  Miss  Clara  J.  Neal, 

Miss  Mary  A.  H.  Estabrook,  Miss  Ellen  Hohnes, 
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Miss  Maria  E.  O'Conner, 
Miss  ETelyn  Mosse, 
Miss  Frances  Holmes, 
Miss  PhUena  F.  Sherman, 
Miss  Theodocia  J.  Carter, 
Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg, 


Miss  Mary  E.  Weygant, 
Miss  Helen  M.  Satterlee, 
Miss  Grace  W.  Wright, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Porter, 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Clegg, 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Gunn. 


SECOND   CLASS GRADUATED   MAY  29,  ISeSw 


Miss  Jnlia  A.  Hutton, 
Miss  Naomi  E.  Hoy, 
Miss  Annie  Y.  Lnnt, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Morgan, 
liGss  Mary  E.  Perkins, 
Miss  Mary  E.  .Casebolt, 
Miss  Stisan  M.  Currier, 


Miss  Alice  C.  Allen, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Younger, 
Miss  Sallie  Johnston, 
Miss  Anita  C.  Ciprico, 
Miss  Frances  M.  Benjamin, 
Miss  Clara  W.  Gerberding. 


THIBD   CLASS GRADUATED   MAY  28,  1867. 


Miss  Clara  Bucknam, 
Miss  EEarriet  P.  Burr, 
Miss  Ida  £.  Dickens, 
^fiss  Martha  E.  Dames, 
Miss  Lizzie  Johnston, 
Miss  Mary  A.  O'Brien, 
Miss  Hebecca  P.  Paul, 
Miss  A^^usta  C.  Bobertson, 
liGss  Helen  E.  Hoeben, 
Miss  Adelaide  B.  Sawyer, 
Miss  Mary  Williams, 
Miss  Annette  L.  White, 
Miss  Grace  Chalmers, 
Miss  Adele  C.  Kahncke, 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Clarke, 
Miss  Carrie  A.  Watson, 
Miss  Annie  J.  Perry, 


Miss  Sarah  H.  Mayers, 
Miss  Isabel  Whitney, 
Miss  Esther  Goldsmith, 
Miss  Amelia  Wells, 
Miss  E.  LeBreton  Gunn, 
Miss  Edwina  C.  Perkins, 
Miss  Mary  F.  Caswell, 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Barker, 
Miss  Caroline  Pearce, 
Miss  Caroline  May, 
Miss  Ella  Morse, 
Miss  Clara  G.  Dolliver, 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Capprice, 
Miss  Susan  B.  Cooke, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Has  well, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens, 
Miss  Abby  F.  Sprague. 


FOURTH   GRADE — GRADUATED   MAY  26,  1868 


Miss  Ida  Virginia  Doyle, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Benson, 
Miss  Emily  Abbott, 
Miss  Susie  Heydenfeldt, 
Miss  Mary  D.  Stevens, 
Miss  Margery  C.  Robertson, 


Miss  Maggie  Cameron, 
Miss  Florence  L.  G.  Ames, 
Miss  Maggie  J.  Gallagher, 
Miss  Susie  H.  Earle, 
Miss  Georgic  E.  Morton, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Thayer, 
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Miss  Pauline  Wetzlar, 
Miss  Esther  Seligsohn, 
Miss  Susan  C.  Marden, 
Miss  Amelia  Goldstein, 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Boyle, 
Miss  Lizzie  C.  Wells, 
Miss  Mary  Williams, 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Avery, 
Miss  Susan  M.  Wood, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bennett, 
Miss  Lillie  W.  Martin. 


Miss  Clorinda  Boltanzi, 
Miss  Mary  Ella  Coffin, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Bowling, 
Miss  Alice  C.  Gregg, 
Miss  Caroline  A.  McEwen, 
Miss  Jane  E.  Stanford, 
Miss  Jennie  Hopkins, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Gallagher, 
Miss  Annie  B.  Earle, 
Miss  H.  Grertrude  Soule, 


FIFTH   CLASS — GRADUATED   JUNE   4,    1889. 


Miss  Jeannett  Alison, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Ahem, 
Miss  Mary  G.  Mott, 
Miss  Blanche  Hirth, 
Miss  Henrietta  Rothschild, 
Miss  Lou  Templeton, 
Miss  Nina  Patten, 
Miss  Katie  McFadden, 
Miss  Emma  Smith, 


Miss  Angle  Crary, 
Miss  Cecelia  Carter, 
Miss  Jennie  Johnston, 
Miss  Belle  Wheaton, 
Miss  Pauline  Langstadter, 
Miss  Mary  Wheeler, 
Miss  Serafina  Fleres, 
Miss  Josie  Cobleigh, 
Miss  Susie  Robinson. 


For  the  Committee, 


J.  D.  B.  8TILLMAN,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 
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AAAA,. . Recitation  Booms. 


BBBB.. Clothes  Booms. 
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See  De»cripti<m  of  BuUditm,  p,  317. 
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SECOND    STORY, 


AAAA . .  Becitation  Booms.  BBBB . .  Clothes  Booms.  CO . .  Teechers'  Booms. 
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AA  .  .BeciUtion  Booms. 


£..  Assembly  Hall. 


CO.  .Teachers'  Booms. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL   HOUSE, 

SOUTH    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


This  fine  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  is 
yeij  nearly  completed.  It  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  L  street 
and  Fourteenth  avenue,  in  the  rapidly  improving  locality  known 
as  South  San  Francisco,  south  of  Mission  Bay.  The  size  of  the 
lot  used  for  the  purpose  is  150  by  100  feet,  one  hundred  of  which 
was  donated  by  the  citizens  of  that  locality,  and  the  balance  was 
purchased  by  the  Boe^d  of  Education. 

The  building  is  a  parallelogram,  58 J  feet  by  95 J,  two  stories 
high,  having  projections  in  the  centre  of  the  front  and  rear,  each 
3  by  25^  feet,  in  which  the  entrance  doorways  are  placed.  The 
structure  is  of  frame,  strong,  heavy  and  substantially  built.  It 
will  give  ample  accommodations  for  480  scholars  and  their  teach- 
ers. Two  spacious  stairways  afford  communication  with  the  sec- 
ond story. 

The  first  floor  contains  four  class-rooms,  each  28  by  34  feet, 
four  wardrobe  rooms,  each  6  by  20J  feet,  together  with  a  hall  11 J 
feet  wide,  the  story  being  14i  feet  high.  The  second  story  is  15 
feet  high,  and  contains  two  class-rooms,  each  28  by  34  feet,  two 
wardrobe  rooms,  each  6  by  20^  feet,  together  with  an  Assembly 
Hall,  56  by  56  feet,  for  sc^hool  examinations  and  exhibitions, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  citizens  of  that  district. 

The  interior  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Fresh  air  is  intro- 
duced through  metallic  ventilating  registers  near  the  floor,  and 
the  impure  air  will  escape  through  the  ventilators  near  the  ceil- 
ing into  the  roof,  whence  it  will  be  discharged  by  means  of  louvie 
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■windows  in  the  front  and  rear  gables.  The  exterior  presents  a 
plain  but  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  is  finished  with  rustic 
surfaces,  quoins,  and  with  an  expressive  cornice  around  the 
building ;  the  whole  is  painted  in  light  color,  which  gives  the 
structure  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  observe  this  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  our  school  system,  of  which  the  people  in  that  rapidly 
advancing  quarter  may  indulge  a  just  pride.  For  this  elegant 
and  valuable  improvement,  they  will  doubtless  feel  under  some 
obligation  to  Mr.  H.  F.  AVilliams,  School  Director  for  that  Dis- 
trict, through  whose  exertions  mainly,  and  the  favor  of  Superin- 
tendent Denman  and  the  Board  of  Education,  they  possess  a 
school  edifice  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  that 
part  of  the  city. 

Wm.  Graine,  Architect. 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMBEES  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  EDUCATION,  OFFICERS  AND  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES,  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1869. 

#BEsn)ENT H.  A.  COBB. 

MEMBERS. 

1st  District— E.  H.  COE,  22  City  Hall.     Dwelling,  east  side  of 

Calhoun  street,  between  Union  and  Green. 

2d  District—THOS.  H.  HOLT,  No.  3  City  Hall.     Dwelling,  No. 

1803  Stockton  street. 

3d  District— WM.  SHEW,  417  Montgomery  street. 

4th  District— H.  A.  COBB,  327  Montgomeiy  street.     Dwelling, 

No.  1413  Powell  street. 

5th  District-^.  D.  B.  STILLMAN,  M.  D.,  17  Post  street. 

6th  District— WM.  HENRY  KNIGHT,  009  Montgomery  street. 

Dwelling,  1217  Clay  street. 

7th  Districir-J.  F.  MEAGHER,  418  Montgomei-y  stre^    Dwell- 
ing, No.  61  Minna  street. 

8th  District— EDGAR  BRIGGS,  S.   E.    comer  Sansome  and 

Sacramento  streets.     Dwelling,  128  Turk  street. 

9th  Districtr-R.  H.  SINTON,  509  California  street.     Dwelling, 

36  South  Park. 

10th  District— A.  K.  HAWKINS,  645  Market  street.    Duelling, 

No.  829  Howard  street. 
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11th  District— H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  407  California  street.     DweU- 

ing,  Seventeenth  avenue,  near  Railroad  avenue. 

12th  District— J.  M.  BURNETT,  57  Exchange  Building,  comer 

Montgomery  and  Washington  streets.     Dwelling, 
northwest  comer  Polk  and  Jackson  streets. 

JAMES  BIimiAlii— Superintendent  of  Public  Schools— O&ce,  No. 

22  Citj  Hall. 

GEO.  BEANSTON— Secre/ari/  of  Board  o/JSaMco/wm— Office,  No. 

22  City  Hall. 

RICHARD  OTT—Clei'k  of  Board  of  Education— Omce,  No.  22 

City  Hall. 

JAMES  DJJFFY— Messenger— No,  22  City  HaU. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Nomination  of  Teachers — ^Directors  Meagher,  Williams,  Knight, 

President  and  Superintendent. 

Rules  and  Regulations — ^Directors  Shew,  Hawkins  and  Burnett. 

Classification  and  Course  of  Instruction — Directors  Knight,  Bur- 
nett, Sinton,  and  Superintendent. 

High  and  Normal   Schools — ^Directors  Stillman,  Hawkins  and 

Burnett. 

Cosmopolitan  Schools — Directors  Briggs,  Burnett  and  Meagher. 

Text-Books  and  Music — ^Directors  Shew,  Burnett  and  Hawkins. 

Furniture  and  Supplies — Directors  Sinton,  Briggs  and  Meagher. 

School  Bbuses  and  Sites — Directors  Williams,  Sinton  and  Still- 
man. 

Evening  Schools — ^Directors  Hawkins,  Briggs  and  Williams. 

Salaries  and  Judiciary — Directors  Burnett,  Stillman  and  Hawkins. 

Finance  and  Auditing — Directors  Hawkins,  Briggs  and  Sinton. 

Teachers'  Institute — Directors  Knight,  Hawkins  and  Williams. 

Printix^ — ^Directors  Coe,  Knight  and  Williams. 

Janitora — Directors  Sinton,  Shew  and  Coe. 
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■BCHEDIJLE  of  salaries  fob  the  school  TEAB  1868-69. 


Ko. 

Silsry  per 

8.IU7P« 

ToUlB. 

botb'  man  bchool. 

130  0(1 
100  00 

208  33 
100  00 
S5  00 

100  00 

67  50 

175  00 
125  00 
125  OU 
100  00 
83  33 
75  00 
70  00 
55  00 

100  00 
00  00 

85  or 

67  6C 
S5  00 
50  00 

100  00 

75  00 

150  no 

1.tO  00 

$a,5oo  00 

5,400  00 
1,200  00 

OntUl'  HIOB  BCHOOL. 

¥0,100  00 

2,500  00 
2,400  00 
2,280  00 

7,160  00 

1,200  00 
2,430  00 

OBAHUIB  BCHOOLB. 

3.630  00 

21.000  00 

3.U00  00 
12.000  00 

1.200  00 
10.000  01 

0.900  OO 
31,080  00 

3,6*0  00 

11 

AssJBtnnts.  leBching  M  grade  clBSBoa,  ench 

PRIKABT  SOHOOie. 

90,820  00 

0,600  01 
1,080  00 
4,080  00 
8,100  00 
109,350  OU 
13,20(1  00 
10,800  00 

COLOBBD  SCHOOL. 

1,200  00 

300  00 

3,600  00 
3,000  00 

CSHBIE  BCHOOL. 

t 

eFBciAL  TEAcni:Ba. 

7.200  00 

309 

S276,340  00 
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GRADUATES  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  1869.  * 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Arthur  F.  Low,  Edward  A.  Rix,  Frank  D.  Wheeler,  J.  H. 
Ham,  George  W.  Kretzinger,  Thomas  F.  Maguire,  William  H. 
McClintock,  J.  H.  Cutter,  Eugene  G.  L.  Hoeber,  James  S.  Ken- 
nedy, Charles  Young,  E.  P.  Wingerton,  Marks  Myer,  Samuel  P. 
Hall,  Foster  Cole,  James  F.  Ryan,  Henry  P.  Share,  Cyrus  T. 
Loveland,  Thomas  E.  Brennan,  Charles  Morrell,  Jr.,  George 
Toy,  Clinton  Thompson,  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Conrad  W.  Hubner, 
Josiah  Eoyce,  and  Wm.  C.  Maurer. 

DENMAN   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Mary  T.  Kennedy,  Georgia  A.  Traver,  Sarah  J.  Began, 
Alameda  F.  Boss,  Carrie  L.  Powers,  Avyette  Taylor,  Cecelia 
Sonnenberg,  Josephine  Norcross,  Susie  B.  Colbum,  Maiy  P. 
Mitchell,  Minnie  H.  Morse,  Bebecca  Jacobs,  Lizzie  Cocks,  Ella 
A.  Clark,  Katie  T.  Johnson,  Theresa  Hermann,  Annie  B.  Stopp, 
Ella  F.  Cottle,  Jennie  Bell,  Matilda  Lipman,  Carrie  Van  Zandt, 
Sophia  G.  Buhlmann,  Mary  E.  Thayer,  Maranme  Bonnard, 
Emma  Whitely,  Eva  Cohn,  Mary  L.  Norton,  Maggie  E.  Little, 
Ida  M.  Kervan,  Pauline  Baphael,  Alice  B.  Moyle,  Mary  Neal, 
Gertrude  Gallagher,  Mary  Boss,  Fannie  Savage,  Mary  E.  Don- 
nelly, Hattie  E.  Bonner,  Alice  St.  John,  Buth  M.  Mathews,  Mary 
C.  Plum,  Agnes  H.  Lemme,  Addie  L.  Chapin,  Lizzie  G.  Fruch- 
nicht,  Emma  O.  Kibbe,  Fannie  Hawley,  Daisy  C.  Heydenfeldt, 
Mary  Harrigan,  Ella  D.  Hendrickson,  Lizzie  S.  Boot,  Emma 
Kipp,  Annie  fT.  Shaw,  Emma  Cummings,  and  Lizzie  F.  Norris.    . 

RINCON   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Sarah  L.  Bobinson,  Annie  Pendergast,  Sarah  E.  Cros- 
sett,  Ellen  F.  Bowse,  Ella  L.  Cornell,  Lisa  Dickens,  Maggie 
Hendrey,  Ada  Bobbins,  Nellie  Kelsey,  Belle  Bobertson,  Emma 
W.  Healy,  Helen  M.  Oakley,  Delia  J.  Ford,  Ettie  Cording,  Mary 
A.  Bunker,  Lolita  Schreiber,  Alice  Booth,  Eliza  E.  A.  McPhun, 
Hannah  Phillips,  Fannie  Hare,  Clara  M.  Greene,  Abbie  A.  Hill- 
man,  Lizzie  Barton,  Katie  Havens,  Eva  S.  Anderson;  and  Abbie 
L.  Hunt. 
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BROADWAY   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Lizzie  Smith,  Betsy  Peiser,  Celnia  R.  Carraw,  Carrie  K. 
Gerholdt,  Mary  E.  D.  Blackstaflf,  Lizzie  M.  Brooks,  Henrietta 
Myer,  Emma  Schenk,  Corinne  C.  Hamed,  Ella  E.  Chase,  Katie 
Dunstan,  Emma  M.  L.  Latham,  Mary  E.  Flynn,  Effie  B.  Quint, 
Lallah  R.  Scooffy,*  Eleonora  Van  Den  Berg,  Ella  Fenner,  Mary 
J.  Holden,  Mary  T.  Harding,  Josephine  Miller,  Carrie  Malmgren, 
Mary  E.  A.  Doran,  Sarah  Henry,  Lama  Belle  Rogers,  and  Jennie 
Biyan. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

Edward  Blake,  John  Chalmers,  W.  J.  Cotter,  William  Cham- 
berlain, Charles  G.  Culver,  Harry  Dam,  Isaac  Hinton,  Herman 
Herzogg,  Isidore  Levy,  Charles  Perkins,  James  Radford,  and 
Horatio  Reynolds. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLTIAN  SCHOOL. 

Misses  Nellie  O'Loughlen,  Mary  C.  King,  Genevieve  L.  Hilton, 
Carrie  Stern,  Malvina  C.  Pelton,  Lillie  B.  Monmonier,  Mary  An- 
derson, Anita  A.  Sack,  Mary  E.  Robert,  Dena  Krone,  Clara 
Popper,  Lillian  Dennis,  Virginia  M.  Deck,  Matilda  Langfeld. 

Masters  James  John  Searle,  Martin  Manasse,  Frank  A.  HoUub, 
Frank  C.  Smith,  Samuel  Bennett,  Edward  A.  Abell,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  J.  C.  Johnson,  Alexander  Falkenstein,  William  RoHn- 
8on,  Rudolph  Herold,  Charles  E.  Brown,  Robert  W.  Roberts, 
and  John  H.  Pfister. 

UNION   SCHOOL. 

Abraham  Tichnor,  Victor  Chaigneau,  Marks  Frank,  Morris 
Grossman,  Christian  Hemmrich,  and  George  Meeker. 

SPRING   VALLEY    SCHOOL. 

Misses  Susan  Kelly,  Mary  Carson,  Ida  Otis,  Mary  Bowles, 
Susan  Kneedler,  and  Helena  Callsen. 

Masters  John  Norton,  Henry  Cumisky,  John  Howell,  Isaac 
Fooiatte,  and  Franklin  Williams. 
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MISSION   SCHOOL. 

Misses  Dora  B.  Harris,  Lizzie  Hutchinson,  Mary  C.  B.  Vamey, 
Mary  J.  Connell,  Julia  A.  B.  Geddes,  and  Delia  Cronan. 

Masters  Wm.  W.  Eandall,  Henry  Borcher,  Charles  McFadden, 
Willie  F.  Cammet,  S.  W.  BlaisdeU,  Stephen  Doyle,  John  Bell, 
and  John  B.  Clark. 


MEDAL    SCHOLARS  — 1869. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAK  SCHOOL. 


Hariy  Cutter, 


J.  Appel, 

E.  Ackerman, 
C.  Funkenstein, 

F.  McKinley, 


FIRST    GRADE. 


Gold  MecUdB. 


Geo.  Kretsinger. 

Silver  Medals. 

T.  Maguire, 
C.  Thompson, 
Thomas  Brennan, 
A.  Thurston, 
Samuel  Frank. 


SECOND    GRADE . 


Silver  Medals. 


Frank  Darling,  Samuel  "Weitz, 

Bernard  Hirsch. 


Bronze  Medals. 


David  B.  Ward, 
Eugene  O.  Blethen, 


Harry  Webb, 
Joseph  Davidson. 


THIRD    GRADE. 


Silver  Medals. 


Richard  Luke,  Charles  Shai-^), 

Richard  Schumacher. 
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Bronze  MedalB. 

John  Grapel,  Bobert  Campbell, 

William  Cowperthwaite,  John  Duane, 

vho  was  entitled  to  a  silver  medal,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a 
bronze  medal  on  account  of  having  taken  a  silver  medal  last  year. 

FOUBTH    GRADE. 
Silver  Medals. 

John  Zolver,  Leon  Thai, 

Henry  Shillock,  Robert  Adler. 

Bronze  Medal. 

Robert  Folger. 


DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FIBST    CLASS. 
Gold  MedaL 

Blla  F.  Cottle. 

Silver  Medals. 

Theresa  Hermann,  Addie  L.  Chapin, 

Mary  E.  Donnelly  (2d  award),      Mary  A.  Harrigan, 

Ella  D.  Hendrickson,  Katie  T.  Johnson, 

Emma  Kibbe,  Ida  M.  Kervan, 

Emma  Kipp  (2d  award),  Matilda  E.  Lipman, 

Maggie  Little,  Josie  A.  Norcross, 

Mary  Neal,  ^  Lizzie  F.  Norris, 

Mary  C.  Plum,  Pauline  Raphael  (2d  award), 

Mary  Ross,  Alice  St.  John, 

Cecelia  Sonnenberg,  Fannie  Savage, 

Annie  W.  Shaw,  Mary  E.  Thayer, 

Carrie  Van  Zandt,  Emma  L.  Whitely. 

SECOND    GBADES. 
SUver  Medals. 

Emma  Raycroft,  Maria  V.  Morse  (3d  award), 

Katie  Hassen,  Emma  Churchhill. 
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THIRD   GRADES. 

Alice  Bovyer,  Fannie  Cheney  (2d  award), 

Mary  V.  Colbum,  M.  Louise  Donnelly. 

FOURTH   GRADES. 

Fannie  H.  Eyre,  Maggie  Hutchinson  (2d  aw.) 

Florence  Henderson,  Nellie  Evans. 

FIFTH   GRADES. 

Eugenia  Waters,  Mary  E.  Senatz. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

Ida  M.  Hartford. 


BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FIRST    GRADE. 
Gold  Medal.    , 

Betsy  Peyser. 

Silver  Medals. 

Mary  Holden,  Josephine  Miller, 

Ella  Fenner,  Corinne  Hamed, 

Eleonora  Van  Den  Bergh. 

SECOND    GRADE. 
Silver  Medals. 

Rachel  Silverstein,  *  Ethel  Hoye, 

Bertha  Block,  Lucy  Burke. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

Jennie  Smith,  Alice  Call. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Louisa  Brandt. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Mary  T.  Barbat,  Mary  Knight. 
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LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

NAMXS  OF  TEACHERS,  KUMBEB  OF  PUPILS  ENBOLLED,  THE  ATEBAOB  AT- 
TENDANCE AND  THE  MONTHLY  EXPENSE  OF  TUITION,  BASED  UPON  THE 
teachers'  and  janitors'  SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
».  186B. 

Boys'  High  School. 

Location East  side  Powell  street,  near  CUgr. 

Pupils  registered,  134;  average  attendance,  113.7;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .990;  number  to  each  teacher,  22^;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $6.54. 

TEACHERS. 

Theo.  Bradley Principal. 

A.  T.  Winn Assistant. 

J.  M.  Sibley " 

A.  L.  Mann " 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood ** 

Girls'  High  School. 

JjocaAion Scutheafit  corner  of  BuBh  and  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  138;  average  attendance,  118.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .976;  number  to  each  teacher,  23J;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $5.42. 

TEACHERS. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes ; Principal. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals Assistant. 

Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland 

Hiss  S.  A.  Barr 

Mad.  V.  G.  Brisac Teacher  of  French. 

Normal  Training  School. 

Location South  side  Market  street,  near  Fifth. 

Pupils  registered,  217;  average  attendance,  188.7;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .941;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.12. 
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TEACHEBS. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones Assistant. 

City  TiiAiNiNa  School. 

Location East  side  Stockton  street,  nour  Bush. 

Pupils  registered,  314;  average  attendance,  264;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .93G;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.15. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois ^ Principal. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Gray Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Earle " 

Miss  Susie  H.  Earle " 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

Location East  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market. 

Pupils  registered,  1,279;  average  attendance,  1,011.2;  percent- 
age of  attendance,  .943;  number  to  each  teacher,  49^0 ;  monthly 
tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.84. 

teachers. 

Bemhard  Marks Principal. 

J.  Phelps Sub  Master. 

W.  N.  Eobertson 

L.  W.  Eeed 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sanky Assistant. 

Miss  L.  B.  Jewett *' 

Mrs.  C.  L.  James 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Pearson 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Eincaid 

Miss  M.  T.  KimbaU " 

Miss  L.  S.  Swain ** 

Miss  C.  L.  Smith " 

Miss  S.  A.  Field *' 

Miss  Mary  Pascoe ** 

Miss  Eliza  P.  Barnes ** 
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Miss  Grace  Chalmers Assistants 

Miss  M.  E.  Harrington 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Emma  Hunt 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Forbes 

Miss  M.  M.  Guinness 

Denbian  Gbammar  School. 

Location Northwest  comer  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  727;  average  attendance,  664.3;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .944;  number  to  each  teacher,  41,i;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.89. 

TEAGHEBS. 

John  Swett Principal. 

Bffrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Head  Assistant. 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee Assistant. 

Miss  N.  A.  Doud 

Miss  Jessie  Smith , 

Miss  Alice  Kenney 

Miss  A.  C.  Bowen . 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley 

Miss  M.  J.  Little 

Miss  A.  T.  FUnt 

Miss  C.  C.  Bowen 

Miss  Jennie  Armstrong 

Miss  L.  L.  Gummer 

Miss  Lottie  McKean 

Miss  M.  F.  George 

RiNCON  Gbammab  School. 

Location Vassar  Place,  leading  from  Harrison  St.,  bet.  Second  and  Third  sis. 

Pupils  registered,  599;  average  attendance,  555.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .953;  number  to  each  teacher  39^;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2.22. 

TEACHERS. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton Principal. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Thompson Head  Assistant. 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Stowell Assistant. 

Miss  D.  S.  Prescott " 

Miss  Margaret  Wade ** 

Miss  Lizzie  B.  Easton " 

Miss  Lizzie  Johnston " 

Miss  Anna  M.  Dore " 

Miss  E.  A.  Shaw 

Miss  Sadie  Davis " 

Miss  C.  D.  Trask 

Miss  Clara  Bucknam ! ** 

Miss  Aug.  C.  Robertson ** 

Miss  L.  A.  Winn ** 

Miss  Fronie  T.  Clapp 


(( 


Broadway  Grammab  School. 

Location North  nidc  Broadway,  between  Powell  and  Mason  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  551;  average  attendance,  515.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  47;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupU,  $1.95. 

TE.V.CHER8. 

Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Williams Principal. 

Miss  Maggie  McKenzie Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  K.  Clappe Assistant. 

Miss  E.  M.  Tibbey 

Miss  Phebe  Palmer *' 

Miss  Mary  Solomon ** 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurlbut 

Miss  S.  A.  Kelly 

Miss  E.  J.  Morse 

Miss  M.  A.  Haswell " 

Miss  Susie  B.  Cook " 

Miss  Mai'\'  A.  Ward *' 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  of  Post  street,  between  Dnpont  and  Stockton  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  373;  average  attendance,  357.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .943;  number  to  each  teacher,  44,o;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.24. 
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TEACHEBS. 

Henry  N.  Bolander : Principal. 

Miss  L.  T.  Fowler General  Assistant. 

Mrs.  Louise  Dejarlais Head  Assistant. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Le  B.  Gunn 

Mrs.  Emily  Foster 

Miss  F.  M.  Sherman 

Miss  Lizzie  York .v 

Arnold  Dulon 

Union  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  Union  street,  between  Montgomery  and  Seamy. 

Pupils  registered,  538;  average  attendance,  400.6;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  44|;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.19. 

TEACHEBS. 

Thos.  S.  Myrick Principal. 

Miss  Agnes  Chalmers Head  Assistant. 

Philip  Prior Sub  Master. 

Miss  Flora  E.  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  Mayers " 

Miss  Lizzie  White " 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks *' 

Miss  Nellie  S.  Baldwin " 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Grant " 

Miss  Sallie  E.  Fox ** 

Washington  Grammar  School. 

Location Southwest  comer  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  346;  average  attendance,  304.4;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .945;  number  to  each  teacher,  43 J;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.55. 

teachers. 

L.  D.  Allen Principal. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  Deetken Head  Assistant. 


(< 
<( 
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M.  M.  Scott Sub  Master. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Assistant. 

Miss  S.  A.  Jessap 

Miss  Susie  D.  Carey 

Miss  Carrie  Barlow ** 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase " 

Sprinq  Valley  Grammab  School. 

Location South  aide  Broadway,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  4G7;  average  attendance,  385;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  48/^;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $2.13. 

TEACHERS. 

Noah  F.  Flood , Principal. 

Joseph  O'Connor Sub  Master. 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Field Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy Assistant. 

Miss  Frances  Simon 

Miss  Aug.  P.  Fink 

Miss  Annie  E.  Stevens 

Miss  Esther  Goldsmith 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Phelps 

Mission  Grammar  School. 

Location West  side  Mission  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  594;  average  attendance,  501.4;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .940;  number  to  each  teacher,  50,o;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.92. 

TEACHERS. 

E.  D.  Humphrey. . ,. Principal. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Reynolds Head  Assistant. 

J.  C.  Pelton Sub  Master. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Vamey Assistant. 

Mrs.  Mary  Humphrey * ' 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe " 

Miss  Jennie  Greer 


(( 
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Miss  Maria  E.  O'Connor Assistant. 

Miss  A.  Ciprico *' 

Miss  A.  M.  Jourdan *' 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stone 


(( 


Shotwell  street  Grammab  School. 

Location East  side  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third. 

Pupils  registered,  574;  average  attendance,  472;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .930;  number  to  each  teacher,  47 J;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.80. 

TEACHERS. 

Silas  A.  White Principal. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Hill , Head  Assistant. 

Miss  A.  H.  Giles Assistant. 

ICss  Bessie  Hallowell ** 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Wooll 

Miss  Grace  W.  Wright , . . . . 

Miss  Bebecca  P.  Paul " 

Miss  Mary  J.  Morgan ** 

Mrs.  EUen  M.  CarHsle 

Miss  Mary  Little 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bennett 


(C 


North  CosmopolttvVN  School. 

Location North  side  Filbert  street,  between  Jones  and  Taylor. 

Pupils  registered,  804;  average  attendance,  G79.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .930;  number  to  each  teacher,  42j;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.G0. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy ^ Principal. 

Miss  Fannie  Mitchell Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Bosa  Levinson Assistant. 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Aldrich 

Miss  Amelia  Wells ** 

Mrs.  U.  Bendsburg ** 

Mrs.  Bertha  Chapuis '* 
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A.  Solomon Assistant. 

Miss  Naomie  Hoy " 

Miss  A.  Campbell " 

Miss  Fannie  Soule " 

Miss  L.  Ericbson " 

Miss  Emily  Anderfuren " 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duane " 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Covington ** 

Tenth  street  School. 

Location West  side  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Folaom. 

Pupils  registered,  513;  average  attendance,  377.8;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .897;  number  to  each  teacher,  54;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.55. 

TEACHERS. 

• 

W.  J.  Gorman Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane Assistant 

Miss  Katie  A.  Galvin ** 

Mrs.  M.  Dwyer " 

Miss  M.  A.  Hassett " 

Miss  Lizzie  O'Callaghan * 

Miss  Cornelia  Swain " 

Miss  M.  V.  M.  Whigham 

Tehama  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  Tehama  street,  near  First. 

Pupils  registered,  886;  average  attendance,  811.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .938;  number  to  each  teacher,  50io;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.52. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood Principal. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph Assistant.  • 

Miss  F.  A.  E.  Nichols 

Miss  Hattie  A.  Lyons ** 

Miss  Maria  L.  Soule " 

Miss  M.  F.  Smith 
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Miss  M.  Howard Assistant. 

Miss  A.  S.  Eoss 

Miss  Helen  A.  Grant 

Miss  Julia  M.  Gelston 

Miss  E.  White 

Miss  Julia  A.  Hutton 

Miss  E.  Gallagher 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney 

Miss  Gertrude  Soule 

Miss  M.  J.  HaU 

Miss  Sallie  Hall 

Lincoln  Primary  School. 

Location Southeaat  comer  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  719;  average  attendance,  658.4;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .925;  number  to  each  teacher,  54io;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.43. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan Principal. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Holmes Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Woodworth 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Littlefield 

Miss  Bessie  MoUoy 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Hunt 

Miss  Katie  B.  Childs 

Miss  Liydia  A.  Clegg 

Miss  Gazina  Garrison 

Miss  Maggie  L.  Jordan 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  Kate  McLaughlin 

Miss  Christina  McLean 

Fourth  street  Primary. 

Location Northwest  comer  of  Fonrth  and  Clay  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  554;  average  attendance,  502;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .921;  number  to  each  teacher,  50^,;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.61. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Morgan Principal. 

Miss  S.  H.  Thayer Assistant. 

Miss  Anna  Gibbons ** 

Miss  Cblora  Comstock ^" 

Miss  M.  A.  Stincen *' 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Ingraham ** 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Estabrook '* 

Miss  T.  J.  Carter 

Miss  Julia  B.  Brown " 

Miss  A.  Beers " 

Miss  E.  McKie 

South  Cosmopoltfan  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  Post  street,  between  Dupont  and  Stockton  streets 

Pupils  registered,  527;  average  attendance,  475;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .930;  number  to  each  teacher,  52io;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.4G. 

teachers. 

Miss  Minna  Graf Principal. 

Miss  Grace  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell 

Miss  E.  Siegeraann ** 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Moulton " 

Miss  Sarah  Miller '* 

Miss  Adele  Koehncke ** 

Miss  C.  Pohlmann ** 

Miss  Amelia  Joice '* 

Miss  C.  Dorsch , *' 

Mason  street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location East  side  Mason  street,  between  Post  and  Geary. 

Pupils  registered,  250;  average  attendance,  198.7;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .923;  number  to  each  teacher,  ^d^o,  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.57. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  p.  C.  Cook PrincipaL 

Miss  V.  Coulon Assistant. 

Mad.  Marie  Dupuy " 

Miss  S.  E.  Duff 

Geary  street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Ixxstion Soath  side  Oeary  street,  between  Jackson  and  Powell  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  199;  average  attendance,  172.9;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .939;  number  to  each  teacher,  54io;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.23.  • 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  M.  E.  D'Arcy Principal. 

L.  Michaelsen Assistant. 

Miss  Amelia  Goldstein ** 

Powell  street  Primary  School. 

Location West  side  Powell  street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington. 

Pupils  registered,  517;  average  attendance,  439;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .928;  number  to  each  teacher,  64 'o;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.35. 

teachers. 

Miss  Carrie  V.  Benjamin Principal. 

Miss  L.  W.  Burwell Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Thurton 

Miss  Eliza  Dames 

Miss  Salome  Knapp 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester 

Miss  Marv'  E.  Tucker 

Miss  Margery  Robertson 

Union  Primary  School. 

Location : N.  W.  comer  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  472;  average  attendance,  3G4;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .913;  number  to  each  teacher,  52;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.G4. 
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TEACHEBS. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith Principal. 

Miss  E.  Overend : Assistant. 

Miss  L.  Solomon 

Miss  A.  Stincen  

Miss  H.  Featherly 

Miss  E.  O.  Capprise 

Miss  Caroline  Yftunger 

Miss  Emma  McEwen 

Mission  street  Primary  School. 

Location S.  Bide  Mission  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  atrcets. 

Pupils  registered,  309;  average  attendance,  253.9;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  50- ;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.44. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Manning Principal. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lawless Assistant. 

Miss  M.  A.  H.  Estabrook *' 

Miss  Annie  J.  Hall " 

Miss  Ellen  Hodges * 


<€ 


Pine  and  Larkin  street  Primary  School. 

Location Southwest  comer  Pine  and  Larkin  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  571;  average  attendance,  465.2;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .884;  number  to  each  teacher,  42,o;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.74. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal. 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers Assistant. 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell '* 

Miss  M.  E.  Savage ** 

Miss  Addie  B.  Sawyer " 

Miss  Frances  M.  Benjamin *' 

Miss  Mattie  Ritchie * 
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Mrs.  J.  H.  Nevins Assistant. 

Miss  D.  Hyman 

Miss  Ij.  a.  Humphreys 

Miss  B.  A.  KeUy 

Miss  Mary  F.  Metcalf 


<< 
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Eighth  street  Primary  School. 

Location East  side  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  608;  average  attendance,  514;  percentage  of 
attendance,  931;  number  to  each  teacher,  51?;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.55. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan Principal. 

Miss  S.  E.  Frissell Assistant. 

Miss  M.  A.  Humphreys *' 

Miss  S.  C.  Johnson " 

Miss  Ellen  Donovan " 

Miss  K.  E.  Gorman 

Miss  E.  F.  Hassett 

Miss  M.  A.  Brady '* 

Miss  M.  E.  Perkins 

!Mis8  A.  A.  Hazen *' 

Miss  M.  A.  Lloyd 


<< 


Bryant  street  PimiARY  School. 

IXKration North  hide  of  Brj-nnt  Ktrcvt.  betwetu  Third  and  Fouiih  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  357;  average  attendance,  298.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .932;  number  to  each  teacher,  49?.;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.37. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith Piincipal. 

Mrs.  Therese  M.  Sullivan Assistant. 

Miss  Clara  G.  DoUiver 

Miss  Julia  Doran " 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Marcus ** 

Miss  Ida  E.  Dickens " 

6 
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Hayes  Valley  Peimaby  School. 

Location North  side  Grovo  Btroct,  between  Larldn  and  PoUc  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  292;  average*  attendance,  25G.5;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .924;  number  to  each  teacher,  51/1,;  monthly  tu- 
ition of  each  pupil,  $1.43. 

TEACHEES. 

Miss  p.  M.  Stowell Principal. 

Miss  F.  A.  Stowell \ Assistant. 

Miss  H.  P.  Burr 

Miss  K.  A.  O'Brien 

Miss  Mary  Williams " 

Spring  Valley  Pmmaey  School. 

Location Soath  side  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gongh. 

Pupils  registered,  282;  average  attendance,  153.2;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .885;  niunber  to  each  teacher,  38io;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.77 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley Principal. 

Miss  M.  J.  E.  Kennedy Assistant. 

Miss  Alice  Gregg " 

Miss  Marian  Slokum " 

Drumm  street  Primary  School. 

Location N.  £.  comer  Sacramento  and  Dnunm  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  152;  average  attendance,  118.1;  number  to 
each  teacher,  39*0;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil.  $1.88. 

teachers. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Murphy Principal. 

Mrs.  Helen  V.  Shipley Assistant. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Menges 


<< 


PoTRERo  School. 

Location Southwest  corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  88;  average  attendance,  26.9;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .918;  number  to  each  teacher,  34J;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.91. 
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TEACHERS. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Jewett Principal. 

Ifiss  Sarah  E.  Anderson Assistant. 

Pine  street  School. 

Loeatioii North  sido  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Deyisadero. 

Pupils  registered,  86;  average  attendance,  65.6;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .920;  number  to  each  teacher,  32J;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.02. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  Li.  a.  Russell Principal. 

Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Sprague Assistant. 

Tyler  street  School. 

Location North  side  Tyler  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  146;  average  attendance,  103.3;  percentage 
of  attendance,  .924;  nmnber  to  each  teacher,  34J;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2.08. 

teachers. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg Principal. 

Miss  Julia  Grady Assistant. 

Mrs.  Liavema  Allen ** 

West  End  School. 

Location Near  Six  mile  House. 

Pupils  registered,  72;  average  attendance,  31.9;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .766;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.10. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Holden Principal. 

San  Bruno  Road. 

Location San  Bmno  Rood,  near  Toll-gate. 

Pupils  registered,  57;  average  attendance,  38;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .883;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.20. 

Marion  Sears Principal. 
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Ocean  House  School. 

Location Near  Ocean  House. 

Pupils  registered,  23;  average  attendance,  18.8;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .803;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $4.41. 

John  Fox Principal. 

Fairmount  School. 

Location Foirmount  Tract. 

Pupils  registered,  GO;  average  attendance,  42.4;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .857;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.13. 

Albert  Lyser Principal. 

Miss  Lizzie  H.  Cope Assistant. 

South  San  Francisco  School. 

Location Soutli  San  Francisco,  near  Railroad  avenne. 

Pupils  registered,  39;  average  attendance,  36.2;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .924;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pujnl,  $2.21. 

Mrs.  Ada  E.  Wright ' Principal. 

Colored  School. 

Location Northeast  comer  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  G8;  average  attendance,  25.6;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .865;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $4.26. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn Principal. 

Chixese  School. 

Location North  side  Powell  street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  52;  average  attendance,  29.5;  percentage  of 
attendance,  .654;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.71. 

Wm.  M.  Dye Principal. 

SPECIAL   TEACHERS. 

F.  K.  Mitchell Teacher  of  Music. 

W.  D.  Murphy Teacher  of  Music. 

Hubert  Burgess Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Paul  A.  Gavin Teacher  of  Drawing. 
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REAL*ESTATE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


LOTS  DEEDED  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  FUNDED  DEBT. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  301,  comer  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  462,  comer  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  G63,  comer  of  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

One  hundred  vara  lot  No.  128,  corner  of  Market  and  Fifth 
streets. 

Lot  on  Fourth  street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hun- 
dred vara  No.  174,  comer  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  EXCHANGE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street,  received  in  ex- 
change for  fifty-vara  lot  No.  G95,  comer  of  Stockton  and  Fran- 
cisco streets. 

Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  76,  fronting  on 
Yassar  Place,  Harrison  street,  near  Second  street  (100  by  180 
feet),  obtained  in  exchange  for  fifty  vara  lot  No.  732,  comer  of 
Fremont  and  Harrison  streets. 

Pait  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  274, 115  feet  on  Eighth  street 
by  275  feet  deep,  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  lot 
No.  258,  comer  of  Folsom  and  Seventh  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  167,  on  Broadway  near  Powell  street 
(69J  by  137J),  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred 
vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  70  feet  on  Post  street,  between 
Dupont  and  Stockton  streets,  received  in  exchange  for  portion 
of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  174,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Harrison 
streets. 

Lot  100  feet  on  Tjder  street,  by  137^  feet  deep,  in  block  433, 
between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets,  for  lot  No.  2,  block  431,  West- 
em  Addition. 

LOTS   OBTAINED   BY   PURCHASE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  418,  on  Union,  near  Montgomery  street. 
One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell,  near  Clay  street. 
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Lot  on  Mission  street,  200  by  182,  in  block  35. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  1,320,  97*  feet  on  Bush  street  by  137^ 
feet  deep. 

One-half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  159,  on  Powell  near  Jackson. 

Fifty  vara  No.  602,  corner  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Fifty  vara  No.  1,023,  comer  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Lot  on  Broadway  street,  39|  by  91 J  feet;  portion  of  fifty  vara 
lot  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Powell  and  Broadway  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  28  by  75  feet,  commencing  at  the  south- 
erly line  of  Tehama  street,  at  a  point  distant  297  feet  westerly 
from  the  southwest  comer  of  First  and  Tehama  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  90  by  75  feet,  numbered  on  the  official 
map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  lots  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the 
one  hundred  vara  lot  survey. 

Lot  on  Kentucky  street,  50  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  westerly  line  of  Kentucky  street,  distant  one  hundred  feet 
southerly  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Kentucky  and  Napa 
streets. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  62  by  125  feet,  commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  east  line  of  Chenery  street,  distant  northerly  200  feet  from 
the  northerly  comer  of  Kandall  and  Chenery  streets. 

Also,  lot  on  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  62  by  175  feet,  commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  distant 
183  feet  northerly  from  the  northwest  comer  of  Randall  street 
and  the  San  Jose  Railroad. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  50  by  125  feet,  being  known  as  lot  No. 
8,  in  block  29,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the  Fairmount 
Tract,  San  Miguel  Ranch. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  44  by  70  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  northwesterly  line  of  Silver  street,  distant  112  feet  from  the 
northwesterly  comer  of  Silver  and  Second  streets. 

Lot  on  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  200  by  120  feet, 
portion  of  block  14,  Western  Addition. 

Lot  on  Clay  street,  near  Powell,  26|\  by  75  feet,  adjoining 
Boys'  High  school  lot  on  the  south. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  24  by  70  feet,  with  house  and  improve- 
ments; purchased  of  M.  Kelsy. 
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Lot  on  Silver  street,  20  by  70,  purchased  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Connell. 

Lot  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway,  30  by  91",  feet,  commencing 
107J  west  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Powell  and  Broadway. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  DONATION. 

Nob.  13,  14, 15,  16,  26,  27  and  28,  in  block  No.  85,  Potrero 
Nuevo.     Donated  by  Geo.  Treat. 

No.  4,  in  block  No.  23,  Bemal  Kanch,  200  by  125  feet,  West 
End  Map  No.  2,  County  Koad.     Donated  by  Harvey  S.  Brown. 

Lot  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets, 
100  by  100  feet,  Potrero.  Donated  by  Robert  Dyson,  J.  W. 
Raymond,  J.  Ward,  Samuel  Gilmore,  James  R.  Riddle,  and  C. 
G.  Eaton. 

Lots  39,  40,  51,  52,  subdivisions  of  lots  247,  248,  249,  250,  251, 
252,  253,  Precita  Valley  Xands,  on  Adam  street,  near  Eve  street, 
50  by  132  feet.     Donated  by  Vitus  Wackenreuder. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street,  120  by  200  feet,  being  a  portion  of 
block  No.  127,  Potrero  Nuevo.  Donated  by  Nathan  Porter  and 
E.  D.  Sawyer. 

Lot  on  Bemal  Ranch,  80  by  180  feet,  designated  on  West  End 
Map  No.  2,  as  lot  No.  4,  block  27.     Donated  by  Nathan  Porter. 

Lot  on  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones,  100  feet 
front,  portion  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  446.  Donated  to  School  De- 
partment by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Lot  on  Shotwell  street,  122^  by  122i  feet,  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.     Donated  by  John  Center. 

Lot  on  Montana  street,  200  by  120  feet,  known  as  lot  No.  4, 
block  W,  upon  a  certain  map  marked  **Map  of  Lands  of  the 
Railroad  Homestead  Association."    Donated  by  Association. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  VAN  NESS  ORDINANCE. 

In  Mission  Blocks — 

Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  8. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vora  lot  in  block  No.  34. 
Fifty  vara  lot  %  block  No.  61. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  93. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  104. 
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■  In  Western  Addition — 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vai-a  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vai-a  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vam  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2 

In  Potrero  Nuevo — 

Lot  in  block  No.  39 
Lot  in  block  No.  46 


in  block  No.  3. 
in  block  No.  14. 
in  block  No.  21. 
in  block  No.  29. 
in  block  No.  G2. 
in  block  No.  111. 
in  block  No.  117. 
in  block  No.  123. 
in  block  No.  136. 
in  block  No.  158. 
in  block  No.  281. 
in  block  No.  318. 
in  block  No.  325. 
in  block  No.  374. 
in  block  No.  419. 
in  block  No.  460. 
in  block  No.  465. 


100  by  200  feet. 
100  by  200  feet. 
Lot  in  block  No.  163,  100  by  200  feet. 

SCHOOL   LOTS   WEST   OF   FIRST   AVENUE   TO   THE   OCEAN. 

The  size  of  each  lot  is  150  by  240  feet,  running  from  east  and 
west  through  the  centre  of  the  block,  ha^ing  a  frontage  of  150 
feet  on  each  street. 


No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in  No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  Lot 

which  each  Lot 

which  each  Lot 

which  each  Lotiwhich  each  Lot 

which  each  Lot 

is  situated. 

ia  situated. 

is  situated. 

is  situated. 

is  situated. 

is  situated. 

673 

780 

873 

792 

975 

1209 

678 

872 

963 

696 

1056 

1276 

375 

957 

1(V4>1 

357 

1132 

418 

278 
176 

1038 

1120 

260 

1203 

242 

1114 

1191 

158 

248 

339 

867 

1186 

1258 

407 

345 

714 

775 

395 

1264 

152 

708 

810 

053 

164 

1197 

254 

804 

902 

170 

266 

1126 

351       k        869 

987 

272 

263 

1050 

702 

1^1 

10(J8 

369 

690 

969 

798 

1062 

1215 

684 

786 

884 

890 

1138 

1146 
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LiOTS    BETWEEN    FIRST  AVENUE   AND   THE   OLD   CHARTER   LINE.      EACH   LOT 

18   nFTY    VARA   IN    SIZE. 

In  block  523,  on  Page  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderiek 
streets. 

In  block  530,  on  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
eriek streets. 

In  block  541,  on  Sacramento  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
eriek streets. 

In  block  546,  on  Pacific  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderiek 
streets. 

In  block  553,  on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Brod- 
eriek streets. 

In  block  657,  on  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and  Ma- 
sonic Avenue. 

LOTS   IN   MISSION    SURVEY,    WEST    OF    POTRERO    AVENUE. 

Lot,  117^  by  150  feet,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  183. 

Lot,  150  by  245  feet  on  Valencia  and  Bartlett  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  13(). 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  York  streets,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  147. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet,  on  Bryant  and  Columbia  streets,  between 
Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  in  block  No.  178. 

LOTS  EAST  OF  POTRERO  AVENITE  TO  BAY. 

Potrero  Survey,  size  of  lots  150  hy  200  feet.  In  blocks  373, 
287,  265,  254,  226,  149,  122. 

REC.U>ITULAriON. 

Number  of  School  Lots  west  of  First  Avenue,  73. 
Number  of  School  Lots  between  First  Avenue  and  Charter 
Line,  6. 
Number  of  School  Lots  in  Mission  Survey,  4. 
Number  of  School  Lots  in  Potrero  Survey,  7. 
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STJPEBINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOI^. 


QmOB  OF  THB  SUPEBINTEIIDEIIT  OV  GoXMOR  SCHOOLSW 

San  Fiandflop,  Cal.,  July  1, 1870.  ) 

lb  Oie  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  G^  OUy  and  County  of  San  Franoiaoo: 

OoTTLKiCEN — ^In  atcoidaBce  mtti  law  and  eustom,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  to  your  Honorable  Body  the  following 
annual  rap<Mi  of  the  condition  and  preieqperity  eif  the  Public 
SchoolSy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1870. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unusual  progress  and 
prosperiiy  to  our  schools. 

Through  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  and  the  liberaUiy  of 
our  citizens,  8uflk»Mit  means  have  been  provided  to  furnish  am- 
ple school  aooo(miDodations  in  the  iBcieasin^  wanJs  of  onr  grow- 
ing dly. 

Greater  interest  has  been  naBiiested  by  teachers  and  parents 
in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

It  should  be  gmtifying  to  every  dtiaen  io  know  that  while  the 
«at.f(rial  wealth  and  prosperify  of  our  -city  base  been  seriously 
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retarded  by  financial  embarrassment  and  business  depression, 
the  general  progress  and  attendance  of  our  schools  have  been 
greater  during  the  present  than  any  preceding  year.  This  wiU 
be  apparent  from  the  following  statistics  which  have  been  care* 
fully  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Department. 

GENEBAL   STATISTICS. 


• 


Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 

June  30,  1870  45,617 

Increase  for  the  year 4,129 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of 

age,  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money.     27,055 

Increase  for  the  year  .^ 1,270 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  all 

the  Public  Schools 22,152 

Increase  for  the  year 2,267 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  the  Public  Schools . . .      16,371 

Increase  for  the  year 2,237 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  Public 

Schools 15,394 

Increase 2,281 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools 1,043 

Increase  for  the  year 64 

Average  percentage  of  attendance  of  all  the  Schools 94 

Increase  for  the  year Ifo 

Percentage  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  number  of  youth 
between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools CBi 

Increase  for  the  year 7,^ 

Percentage  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  during  the  year  on  the  whole  number  of 
youth  between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools 89^ 

Increase  for  the  year 6*0 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  High  Schools— boys, 

135;  girls,  168.    Total 308 


GENERAL   STATISTICS.  5 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  High  Schools 288 

Increase  for  the  year 51 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  High  Schools 97,'o 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  High 

Schools 22 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Schools 3,911 

Increase  for  the  year 552 

Average  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Orammar  Schools 3,740 

Increase  for  the  year*. 569 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools 95^0 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 40 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 38 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary 

Schools 11,527 

Increase  for  the  year 1,308 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Primary  Schools, 10,769 

Increase  for  the  year 1,321 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools 94jo 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 50 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 47 

Highest  number  of  pupils  enrolled    in  the  Evening 

Schools 993 

Average  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools 503 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools 45 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  for  High  Schools 2 

Number  of  school-houses  for  Grammar  Schools 10 

Class-rooms,  112;  Halls,  2. 
Number  of  school-houses  for  Mixed  Schools 3 

Class-rooms,  30;  Halls,  2. 

B 
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retarded  by  financial  embarrassment  and  business  depression, 
the  general  progress  and  attendance  of  our  schools  have  been 
greater  during  the  present  than  any  preceding  year.  This  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  statistics  which  have  been  care^ 
fully  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Department. 

GENEBAL   STATISTICS. 


• 


Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 

June  30,  1870 46,617 

Increase  for  the  year 4,129 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of 

age,  who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money.     27,055 

Increase  for  the  year  .^ 1,270 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  all 

the  PubUc  Schools 22,152 

Increase  for  the  year 2,267 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  the  Public  Schools. . .      16,371 

Increase  for  the  year 2,237 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  Public 

Schools 15,394 

Increase 2,281 

Average  daily  absence  of  pupils  in  all  the  Schools 1,043 

Increase  for  the  year 64 

Average  percentage  of  attendance  of  all  the  Schools 94 

Increase  for  the  year 1 J 

Percentage  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  Public  Schools  on  the  whole  number  of  youth 
between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  entitled  by 

law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools 66i 

Increase  for  the  year 7,^ 

Percentage  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  during  the  year  on  the  whole  number  of 
youth  between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  attend  the  Public  Schools 89i 

Increase  for  the  year 6io 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  High  Schools— boys, 

135;  girls,  168.    Total 808 


GENERAL   STATISTICS.  5 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  High  Schools 288 

Increase  for  the  year 51 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  High  Schools 97,', 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  High 

Schools 22 

Average  number  belonging  to  the  Grammar  Schools ....       3,911 

Increase  for  the  year 552 

Average  daily  attendance  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Orammar  Schools 3,740 

Increase  for  the  year. 569 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Grammar  Schools 95io 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 40 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools 38 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Primary 

Schools 11,527 

Increase  for  the  year 1,308 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 

Primary  Schools, 10,769 

Increase  for  the  year 1,321 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Primary  Schools 94jo 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 50 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher  in  the  Primary 

Schools 47 

Highest  number  of  pupils  enrolled    in  the  Evening 

Schools 993 

Average  attendance  at  the  Evening  Schools 503 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  Even- 
ing Schools 45 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  for  High  Schools 2 

Number  of  school-houses  for  Grammar  Schools 10 

Class-rooms,  112;  Halls,  2. 
Number  of  school-houses  for  Mixed  Schools 3 

Class-iooms,  30;  Halls,  2. 
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Number  of  school-houses  for  Primary  Schools 35 

Class-rooms,  169;  Halls,  1. 

Number  of  brick  school-houses  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment   9 

Number  of  wooden  school-houses  owned  by  the  School 

Department 24 

Numbar  of  school  buildings  rented  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment   17 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  rented  buildings.       3,200 

Amount  paid  for  buildings  rented  by  the  School  De- 
partment  $13,868.60 

Number  of  Districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided  for 

school  supervision 11 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  High  Schools 2 

One  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls. 

Number  of  classes — boys,  6;  girls,  6 12 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools 10 

For  girls,  3;  for  boys,  3;  for  boys  and  girls,  4.  * 

Number  of  Grammar  Classes 82 

Number  of  Mixed  Schools 3 

Number  of  Piimary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls 36 

Number  of  Primary  Classes 222 

Number  of  Primary  Classes  taught  in  Grammar  School 

buildings  36 

Number  of  Evening  Schools 7 

Niunber  of  Evening  Classes 21 

Whole  number  of  Public  Schools  of  all  grades  in  San 

Francisco 68 

TEACHEBS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  High  Schools 12 

Male  teachers,  6;  female  teachers,  6. 
Number  of  Grammar  School  teachers 98 

Male  teachers,  23;  female  teachers,  76. 
Number  of  Primary  School  teachers  (all  female)  231 


GENERAL  STATISTICS.  7 

Number  of  Evening  School  teachers 22 

Number  of  special  teachers. 6 

Teachers  of  drawing,  3;  teachers  of  music,  3. 

EXPENDirUBES. 

Total  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870. .    $543,519  78 

Increase  for  the  year $142,677  66 

Current  expenses  of  Public  Schools,  including  rents, 
fuel,  books  and  supplies,  lights,  employees  of 
the  Board,  and  the  teachers'  and  janitors'  sal- 
aries       388,736  64 

Increase  for  the  year $69,707  36 

Teachers'  salaries 321,091  46 

Increase  for  the  year $49,524  36 

Janitors'  salaries  ;.        22,446  82 

Increase  for  the  year $4,434  47 

Fuel  and  Hghts 7,017  17 

Increase  for  the  year 1,924  71 

Rents 13,868  60 

Increase  for  the  year $6,643  65 

Valuation  of  the  city  property  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

ending  June  30, 1870 95,000,000  00 

Same  as  last  year. 

General  School  Tax  for  1869-70  upon  every  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation 35 

Building  Tax  for  1869-70  upon  eveiy  one  hundred 

dollars  valuation.    5 

Total  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  the  city  for 

1869-70. 2,871,192  56 

Increase  for  the  year  $213,246  47 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for  1869-70     456,422  80 

Decrease  for  the  year  $3,431  40 

Percentage  of  the  income  of  the  School  Departme;nt 
on  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  city 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1870 .16 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTBiENT,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1870. 


SCHOOL  FUND  18W-70 — RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1869 $16,342  33 

From  Taxes 324,828  96 

From  Poll  Taxes 1,411  50 

From  Dog  Taxes 1,960  50 

From  State  Apportionment 81,767  98 

Prom  Kent  of  School  Property 160  00 

From  Transfer  Interest  Account  School  Bonds 2  77 

m 

Total  receipts $426,474  04 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


First  Half  Tear. 

Second  Half  Tear. 

Totals. 

Teachers'  Salaries 

$155,610  48 

10,962  82 

900  00 

900  00 

i*  505  25 
3,839  00 

109  50 
9,757  77 
7,152  50 

317  55 
1,044  25 

$165,480  97 

11,483  50 

455  XK) 

900  00 

17  50 

*3,238'i7 

112  00 

6,103  88 

6,716  00 

2,129  50 

$321,091  45 

Janitors'  Salaries 

22,446  32 

Secretary's  Salary 

1,355  00 

Carpenter's  Salary. 

1,800  00 

Repairs 

17  50 

Census  Marshals 

1,505  25 

F!!i«l  and  Lighti* 

7,077  17 

Water 

221  50 

Books  and  SuppHes 

Rents 

15,861  65 
13,868  50 

Insurance 

317  55 

Incidentals 

3,173  75 

Totals 

$192,099  12 

$196,636  52 

$388,735  64 

DISBURSEMENTS.  9 

DEMAlffDB  AUDITED   UPON  THE  SCHOOL  FUND,    1868u70. 

Total  demands  audited  on  the  School  Fund,  1869-70  $388,735  64 
Transfers  to  SinMng  and  Interest  Funds 44,142  32 

Total  disbursements. $432,877  96 

Total  KeceiptB $426,474  04  . 

Total  Expenditures 432,877  96 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts $6,403  92 


OOMPABATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ITEMS  ^OF  DISBUBSEMENTS  FOB  THE 
TEAS,  WITH  THE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COlfMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  AND 
AUDITING,  MADE   AT   THE   BEOINNINQ   OF   THE   TEAB  18(»-70. 


Te«ctaen'  Salmries 

Jainton'  SftUries 

Clerk 

Carpenter 

BepkiTB 

CeiuniB  ManhalB 

Fuel  and  Lights 

Water 

Books  and  Supplies 

Bents 

Insmmnoe 

Ineklentals 

Transfer  to  Interest  k  Sinking 
Fond 


Total. 


Estimated 
Amonnt. 


$320,000  00 

21,200  00 

1,800  00 

1.800  00 

2,000  00 

6.000  00 

200  00 

12.000  00 

16.000  00 

2.502  33 

46.340  00 


$428,842  33 


Actual 
Amount. 


$321,091  46 

22,446  32 

1.366  00 

1.800  00 

17  60 

1.605  25 

7,017  17 

221  60 

15.861  65 

13,808  50 

317  65 

3.173  75 

44.142  32 


$432,877  96 


Amount 
Overdra-wn. 


$1,091  45 
1.246  32 


17  50 

1,077  17 

21  60 

3.861  65 

317  56 
617  42 


$8,304  56 


Amount  below 
Estimate. 


$445  00 
494  76 

1.131  60 

2.197  68 


$4.968  98 


Total  estimate  for  the  year  1869-70 $428,842  38 

Total  disbursements 432,877  96 


Amount  above  the  estimate  of  Committee $4,035  63 
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The  foregoing  exhibit  shows  that  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
Department  exceeded  the  estimate  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
$4,035  65.  This  is  mainljr  owing  to  the  increased  expenses  of 
the  Evening  Schools,  and  the  large  amount  expended  for  books 
for  indigent  children,  which  was  not  anticipated  'by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  deficit  of  $6,403  92  in  the  General  School  Fund  is  owing 
in  part  to  the  falling  off  in  the  anticipated  revenue  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  $95,000,000  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

On  account  of  the  general  depression  in  real  estate,  the  assess- 
ment roll  fell  considerably  below  this  amount;  and  the  Board  of 
Education  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  last  Legislature  for 
relief  to  continue  the  schools  to  the  close  of  the  year. 


ESTIMATED  llECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1870. 

ESTIMATED   EXPENDITUBE8. 


Teachers'  Salaries 

Janitors'  Salaries , 

Clerk 

Carpenter 

Fuel  and  Lights 

Water 

Census  Marshals 

Books  and  Supplies 

Rents  

Incidental 

Pumitnre 

Repairs , 

Transfer  to  Sinking  and  Inter- 
est Fund,  including  amount 
to  cover  deficiency  of  last 
year 


First  Half  Year. 


Total. 


$170,000  00 

12,500  00 

900  00 

900  00 

4,000  00 

150  00 

2,000  00 

10,000  00 

7,000  00 

2,500  00 

7,000  00 

9,242  42 


$225,692  42 


Second  Half  Year. 


$lfO,000  00 

13,500  00 

900  00 

900  00 

4,(  00  00 

150  00 


8,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,500  00 
7,000  00 
9,242  42 


$218,692  42 


Total  for  Year. 


$350,000  00 

26,000  00 

1,800  itO 

1,800  00 

8,000  00 

300  00 

2,000  00 

18,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

14,000  00 

18,484  84 


67,115  16 


$522,500  00 


ESTIMATED    EXPENDITURES.  11 


SCHOOL   rUSD — EST11£ATED   BEYENUE. 


From  City  and  County  Taxes,  45c.  on  every  $100 

valuation  of  taxable  propeiiy  on  $95,000,000. .  $427,500  00 

From  State  Apportionment 90,000  00 

From  other  sources J#. 5,000  00 

Total  revenue $522,500  00 


The  receipts  of  the  coming  year  are  based  upon  the  estimate 
of  the  Auditor  and  Assessor  that  the  taxable  property  of  the  City 
will  amount  to  $95,000,000,  the  same  as  last  year.  If  there  is  no 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  the  income  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  ample  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  report,  the  sum  of  $350,000 
has  been  set  apart  for  teachers'  salaries,  which  will  be  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  to  educate  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  children  who  will  be  applying  for  admission  to  our 
schools. 

The  sum  of  $32,484  84  has  been  set  apart  for  furniture  and 
repairs  on  the  different  school  buildings  of  the  Department. 

These  items  of  expenditure  were  paid  last  year  from  the  Build- 
ing Fund,  but  since,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  special 
taxation  for  this  fund  has  been  abolished,  the  Committee  has 
been  obliged  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  general  school  fund 
for  this  purpose,  which  has  so  reduced  the  allowance  for  current 
expenses,  that  the  most  rigorous  economy  must  be  exercised,  or 
there  will  not  be  money  enough  to  continue  the  schools  during 
the  year. 

The  present  rate  of  expenses  for  furniture,  repairs,  and  run- 
ning the  carpenter's  shop  will  exhaust  the  appropriation  of  the 
Committee  before  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Some 
measures  must  therefore  be  adopted  to  abate  the  heavy  drain 
upon  the  finances  of  the  Department,  or  the  Board  of  Education 
will  be  obliged  to  close  the  schools  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  as 
there  will  be  no  Legislatui'e  from  which  we  can  obtain  any  relief. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND,  1869-70. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  July  1, 18^9 $11,191  63 

From  Taxes,  during  t|e  year 46,290  61 

$57,482  24 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  erection  of  Girls'  High  School  Building,  including 

extra  work $27,647  60 

For  erection  of  South  San  Francisco  School  Building  12,775  00 
For  moving  Colored  School  from  Broadway  to  comer 

of  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets 2,400  00 

For  Washington  School  Improvements 2,191  75 

For  Payments  to  Architects  (William  Craine,  Esq., 

$4,428  55;  E.  T.  Eaun,  Esq.,  $402) 4,830  56 

For  premium  awarded  for  plans  for  building  proposed 

to  be  erected  on  Harrison  street 100  00 

For  Outside  Land  Assessment 150  76 

For  Taxes  on  Lot  rented  on  Silver  street 202  36 

For  purchase  of  Lot  on  Eighth  street,  25sl66,  from 

Alvinza  Hayward .' 4,000  00 

For  lithographing  School  Bonds  of  1870 260  00 

For  advertising  sale  of  School  Bonds  of  1870 266  80 

For  Furniture,  Desks,  Tables,  Chairs,  etc 11,864  72 

For  repairing,  painting,  plastering,  grading,  plank- 
ing, etc 5,010  34 

For  stoves,  stovepipe,  plumbing,  etc 8,274  66 

For  Carpenters'  and  Laborers*  work 6,178  86 

For  Hauling 1,327  60 

For  Lumber 2,884  42 

For  Hardware 1,507  00 

Window  Shades,  Carpets,  etc 1,374  36 

Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  etc 511  88 

Total  disbursements $93,747  94 
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Total  receipts $57,482  24 

Total  expenditures 93,747*  94 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts $36,265  7^ 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1868  m  Ufwj  of  a  special  tax  of 
five  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property  was 
authorized  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  form  a  Building  Fund 
for  the  erection,  furnishing  and  repairing  of  school  houses.  At 
the  time  it  was  thought  that  this  fund  would  be  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish ample  school  accommodations;  but  the  rapid  increase  of  chil- 
dren applying  for  admission  to  our  schools  has  more  than  ex- 
hausted this  revenue  in  repairs  upon  the  old  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Department,  and  in  furnishing  the  large  number  of  rooms 
which  have  been  rented  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  3523  pupils 
who  have  been  received  in  our  schools  within  the  last  two  years. 
After  paying  $27,647  50  for  the  erection  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  building,  on  Bush  street,  and  $12,775  for  the  new  school 
house  at  South  San  Francisco,  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  a 
deficit  in  the  Building  Fund  of  $36,265  70,  which,  added  to  the 
deficit  of  $6,403  92  in  the  General  School  Fund  and  $14,893  88 
in  the  Sinking  Fund  for  \ixe  redemption  of  the  School  Bonds 
of  1860,  makes  the  total  deficiency  of  $57,563  50  in  the  School 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year. 

This  amount  has  been  liquidated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  School  Bonds  issued  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature. 

SCHOOL   BONDS  OF    1870. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Board  of  Education  was 
compelled  to  furnish  accommodations  for  3,875  pupils,  in  rented 
tenements,  the  most  of  which  were  entirely  unfit  for  school  pur" 
pos«s. 

To  furnish  suitable  school  buildings  for  this  large  ilumber  of 
pupils,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  rapidly-increasing  juvenile 
population  of  the  city,  the  Board  of  Education  was  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  relief,  which  was  granted  with  tha^ 
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spirit  of  wisdom  and  liberality  which  has  always  charaeterized 
the  citizens  of  California  whenever  called  upon  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education. 

In  order  to  raise  an  adequate  building  fund,  the  Mayor,  Audi- 
tor and  Treasurer,  were  authorized  to  issue  School  Bonds  from 
time  to  time  in  such  alims  as  may  be  required,  not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  the  amoont  of  $300,000.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  bonds,  after  paying  the  deficit  in  the  School  Fund 
of  1869-70,  were  to  be  used  exclusively  for  purchasing  lots  and 
erecting  school-houses. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  one-half  of  these 
Bonds  were  sold  for  the  sum  of  $138,513  75. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  on  what  terms  these  bonds 
were  purchased,  the  following  sales  are  reported  : 

To  Milton  S.  Latham,  50  Bonds,  at  95  per  cent $47,500  00 

To  I.  &  S.  Wormser,   75  Bonds,  at  91^  per  cent ....  68,437  50 

To  John  Perry,   Jr.,   12  Bonds,  at  90J  per  cent 10,860  00 

To  Mr.  EhrUch,  13  Bonds,  at  90 J  per  cent 11,716  26 

Total $138,613  75 

• 

The  remaining  half  of  these  bonds  will  be  sold  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Board  will  require  them  for  building  purposes. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  all  of  this  fund  could  not  have  been 
applied  to  erecting  permanent  school  buildings,  which  are  imper- 
atively demanded  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  our  increasing 
juvenile  population.  The  transfer  of  $51,159  58  to  liquidate  the 
deficit  of  last  year  will  so  seriously  cripple  this  Building  Fund 
that  the  Board  of  Education  will  not  be  able  to  erect  all  the 
buildings  recommended  in  my  last  report. 

NEW   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  taxpayers  and  friends  of  our 
Public  Schools  to  know  how  the  money  which  they  have  so  gene- 
rously contributed  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  has 
been  expended,  I  desire  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  different 
school  edifices  now  in  course  of  construction. 
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MEW  QRAMMAB   SCHOOL   BDILDINO   ON   EIGHTH   STREET. 

This  school-house  is  pleasantiy  located  on  Eighth  street,  be- 
tween Harrison  and  Bryant  streets,  on  a  lot  having  a  frontage  of 
140  feet,  with  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The  building  has  a  frontage 
of  51  8-12  feet,  with  a  wing  projecting  from  each  side  38  2-12 
feet.     It  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  sixteen  rooms,  each 

24  7-12  by  33  feet,  which  will  accommodate  864  grammar,  or  960 
primary  pupils.  In  the  third  story  there  is  a  pleasant  hall,  50 
1-12  by  33  feet,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises  of  the  whole 
school.  The  plans  and  engravings  of  this  building,  together 
with  a  full  description  and  the  cost  of  the  edifice,  are  given  in 
the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  lot  on  which  this  building  is 
erected  was  originally  115  feet  on  Eighth  street  by  275  feet  in 
depth;  but  as  this  was  not  large  enough  for  the  contemplated 
building,  the  Board  was  obliged  to  purchase  an  adjoining  lot 

25  by  165  feet,  of  Mr.  A.  Hayward,  for  $4,000.  The  grounds 
will  afford  ample  yard  room  for  play  and  recreation  for  the  large 
number  of  pupils  attending  this  school. 

The  contract  price  for  erecting  the  building  and  sheds,  and  for 
planking  and  fencing  the  yards,  was  $25,850.  It  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  24th  of  October;  but,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  procuring  seasoned  lumber,  it  will  not  be  ready  for  use 
much  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  there  is  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  children  attending 
Bchool  in  this  vicinity  in  rented  rooms,  that  are  too  small  and 
entirely  imfit  for  school  purposes,  to  fill  this  large  and  commo- 
dious building. 

The  Tenth-street  Grammar  School  now  occupying  the  build- 
ing connected  with  St.  Joseph's  Church  will  be  transferred  to 
this  school,  which  will  soon  be  one  of  the  largest  grammar 
schools  in  the  city. 

The  Eighth-street  Primary  School  building  has  been  removed 
to  a  rear  portion  of  this  lot,  115  by  125  feet.  It  has  been  reno- 
vated throughout,  and  will  be  used  for  the  Primaiy  School  in 
this  District. 
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NEW   GRAMICAB   SCHOOL   BUILDINa   OX  TALENCU   STREET. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  erecting  a  new  edifice  on  Valencia 
street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets.  The 
lot  has  a  frontage  of  160  feet  on  Valencia  street,  with  a  depth  of 
250  feet,  running  through  to  Bartlett  street. 

The  building  is  an  exact  model  of  the  one  erected  on  Eighth 
street,  and  will  be  occupied  by  the  Shotwell-street  School,  to 
gether  with  a  part  of  the  pupils  attending  the  Mission  Grammar 
School.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  Ist  of  next 
Januaiy.  When  completed,  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  this  thriv- 
ing part  of  the  city,  and  will  afford  ample  accommodation  for 
seyeral  years  for  the  rapidly-increasing  juvenile  population  of  this 
vicinity. 

The  present  Grammar  building  on  Shotwell  street  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Primary  School  of  this  District. 

NEW  QRAMMAB     SCHOOL     BUILDINa    IN    HATES     VALLEY — ON    M'ALLISnEB 

8TBEBT. 

A  building  of  the  same  size  and  model  as  those  on  Eighth  and 
Valencia  streets  is  now  being  erected  on  a  50-vara  lot  on  McAllis- 
ter street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  Ist  of  December,  and 
will  be  ample  to  accommodate  all  the  children  in  this  growing 
section  of  the  city  for  several  years,  as  it  has  superior  accommo- 
dations for  about  nine  hundred  pupils. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  transfer  to  this 
School  the  advanced  classes  of  the  Tyler-street  and  Hayes  Valley 
Primary  Schools  and  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  classes  of  the 
Mission  School  who  live  in  that  vicinity.  This  in  time  will  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Department, 
as  it  is  located  in  the  pleasantest  and  most  select  neighborhood 
of  the  city. 

The  contract  for  building  this  school  was  awarded  to  John  C. 
Kelly,  Esq. ,  who  is  also  the  contractor  for  erecting  the  Eighth  street 
and  Valencia-street  Schools.  The  price  for  erecting  each  of  these 
houses  was  $25,850,  amounting  to  $77,550  for  all  three,  which, 
together  with  the  furniture,  will  reach  the  sum  of  $110,000. 
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ponrr  lobos  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  now  erecting  a  four  class-room 
building  on  a  beautiful  lot  fronting  150  feet  on  West  Eighteenth 
street,  and  extending  240  feet  to  West  Nineteenth  street,  near 
Point  Lobos  avenue.  It  is  a  one-story  building  (50  by  71  feet), 
with  a  front  and  rear  projection,  each  9i'  by  27^  feet,  intended 
for  halls  of  entrance,  and  hat  and  cap  rooms  for  the  children. 
The  building  is  divided  by  a  hall  8  feet  in  width,  running  from 
front  to  rear,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  recitation  rooms,  24 
by  30  feet.  The  ceilings  are  14  feet  high,  and  the  rooms  are 
pleasant,  well  ventilated,  and  properly  lighted  by  means  of  win- 
dows in  the  rear  and  sides. 

The  building  will  accommodate  240  pupils,  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient accommodations  for  this  sparsely  settled  part  of  the  city 
for  several  years.  The  contract  for  erecting  this  house  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  C.  Murphy,  at  $5,450.  The  building  will 
be  completed  about  the  first  of  November,  when  it  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  class  in  the  Laguna  Honda  School. 

OIBLS'  mOH  SCHOOL  BUniDINO  ON  BUSH  BTBEET  NEAB  HTDE. 

The  School  Department  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  the  Girls' 
High  School,  on  Bush  street  near  Stockton,  which  was  furnished 
and  dedicated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1870. 

This  being  the  most  central  and  the  best  location  for  the  Cos- 
mopolitan School,  the  Board  of  Education  resolved  to  transfer 
the  Grammar  Department  of  the  South  Cosmopolitan  School  to 
this  building,  and  erect  an  edifice  for  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  in  a  more  quiet  and  retired  part  of  the  city,  on  Bush  near 
Hyde  street.  This  is  a  three-story  building,  with  a  frontage  of 
54^3  feet  on  Bush  street  by  a  depth  of  82i^s  feet.  There  is  a  wing 
on  each  side  21f,  by  50^,  feet,  in  which  are  the  halls  of  entrance, 
the  dressing  rooms  for  the  young  ladies,  the  office  for  the  prin- 
cipal, and  lunch  rooms  for  the  teachers.  On  each  of  the  first  and 
second  floors  there  are  four  rooms  26*3  by  34',  feet,  for  study  and 
recitation.  On  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building  there  are  two 
recitation  rooms,  and  one  large  hall  for  the  general  assembling 
of  the  school  for  examinations  and  general  exercises.    In  the 
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wing8  of  this  floor  there  is  a  fine  library  room  19f,  by  20,*  feet, 
and  one  room  of  the  same  size  for  experiments  in  chemistiy  and 
philosophy.  All  the  rooms  of  this  building  are  large,  light  and 
airy,  and  well  arranged  for  a  young  ladies'  High  School.  The 
contract  price  for  the  building  is  $28,200,  which,  with  the  furni- 
ture and  extras,  will  amount  to  about  $35,000.  The  building 
will  probably  be  completed  about  the  1st  of  February,  1871. 

For  the  plans  and  full  description  of  this  building  see  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 

WEST  END   80HOOL. 

The  School  Department  is  adding  another  room  to  the  West 
End  School  building,  to  accommodate  the  inci^easing  population 
of  this  section  of  the  city.  The  present  building  is  so  over-crowd- 
ed that  but  little  progress  can  be  made  until  these  improvements 
are  completed. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  room  and  the  furniture  will  be  about 
$1,500. 

NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CITT  FRONT. 

An  eligible  site  has  been  purchased  on  the  north  side  of  Broad- 
way, between  Sansome  and  Montgomeiy  streets.  It  is  one-half 
of  a  fifty-vara  lot,  with  a  frontage  of  69|*  by  137fj  feet  in  depth, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  School  Department  for  $15,000.  The 
Board  is  now  preparing  a  plan  for  an  eight-class-room  building, 
which  will  cost  about  $14,000. 

This  building  is  very  much  needed  to  accommodate  the  laige 
number  of  youth  living  on  the  city  front  and  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  Telegraph  Hill,  who  are  compelled  to  travel  through  the  dan- 
gerous thoroughfares  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  to  attend 
schools  distant  from  their  homes.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of 
children  not  now  attending  any  school,  who  can  be  gathered  in 
this  school  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed. 

OCEAN   HOUSE  80HO0L. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  received  the  donation  of  an  eligi- 
ble school  site  for  the  Ocean  House  School,  at  the  junction  of 
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the  old  Ocean  House  road  with  the  new  Mission  road  to  the 
beach.  The  architect  is  now  preparing  a  plan  for  a  two-class- 
room building,  which  will  cost  about  $3,000. 

This  building  when  completed  will  afford  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  this  section  of  the  county  for  several  years. 

NEW   SCHOOL-HOUSES   BEQUIRED. 

Notwithstanding  the  Board  of  Education  is  now  erecting  seven 
fine  school -houses,  with  seventy-three  class-rooms  capable  of  ac- 
commodating four  thousand  and  thirfcy-five  grammar  and  primary 
pupils,  yet  there  are  1,700  children  now  attending  school  in 
rented  buildings,  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  new  build- 
ings which  are  at  present  being  constructed. 

BINCON   OBAMMAB   SCHOOL. 

In  my  last  report  I  urged  the  necessity  of  immediately  erecting 
a  suitable  grammar  school  building  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing population  of  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Districts.  The 
rooms  of  the  present  building  on  Bincon  Hill  are  too  small  and 
not  properly  arranged  to  accommodate  the  large  classes  of  a 
grammar  school.  The  new  Montgomery  street  extension  will 
pass  through  this  lot,  and  will  make  the  present  site  veiy  unsuit- 
able for  school  purposes.  In  a  short  time  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  therefore  be  compelled  to  remove  the  school  to  some 
more  quiet  and  retired  section  of  this  District.  This  new  site 
should  be  selected  somewhere  west  of  Third  street,  because  the 
present  population  of  Eincon  Hill  will  soon  be  compelled  to 
remove  to  make  room  for  the  business  houses  which  will  in  a  few 
years  cover  this  part  of  the  city. 

There  are  also  720  primaiy  pupils  in  this  District  taught  in  a 
rented  building  on  Silver  street,  at  a  monthly  expense  of  about 
$175.  The  lease  of  this  house  will  soon  expire,  when  the  Board 
of  Education  should,  by  all  means,  furnish  these  pupils  with  suit- 
able accommodations  belonging  to  the  Department.  As  the 
Rincon  School  is  the  only  girls'  grammar  school  south  of  Market 
street,  it  is  important  that  a  first  class  building  should  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible  for  this  large  District  of  the  city.     When  the 
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new  building  is  erected,  the  present  one  will  afford  suitable  room 
for  the  primary  pupils  of  the  District  for  several  years. 

NEW  COSMOPOLITAN   SCHOOL. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Oirls'  High  and  Normal  School  is  com- 
pleted, the  Board  of  Education  will  transfer  the  South  Cosmo- 
politan Grammar  School  to  the  present  High  School  building 
comer  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

While  this  will  give  ample  accommodation  for  ten  additional 
classes,  still  there  will  be  eleven  cosmopolitan  classes  in  rented 
buildings  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes.  Some  of 
the  rooms  are  in  low  basements  of  churches,  without  sufficient 
light  and  ventilation  to  make  them  pleasant  or  healthy. 

I  therefore  desire  to  recommend  that  another  building  for  a 
Cosmopolitan  School  be  erected  near  Market  and  Sixth  streets  to 
better  accommodate  the  large  number  of  children  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  who  desire  to  attend  this  school.  This 
would  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  on  Post  street, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  a  great  benefit  and  convenience  to  the 
parents  living  at  the  Mission,  and  in  the  distant  southern  portions 
of  the  city. 

PRESIDIO. 

A  school  building  of  not  less  than  eight  class-rooms  should  be 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  and  Devisadero  streets,  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  families  living  on  the  hill  near  Paci- 
fic street  and  around  the  Presidio  Reservation.  The  present 
Spring  Valley  Grammar  and  Primliry  Schools  are  now  over-crowded 
and  are  too  far  distant  for  little  children  to  attend,  who  live  in 
the  western  part  of  this  District. 


BOTs'  man  school. 


The  great  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Boys'  High  School 
renders  it  necessary  to  erect  a  suitable  edifice  for  this  important 
institution.  The  present  one  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay  street, 
is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  now  desiiing 
admission  to  the  school.    The  Board  of  Education  has  therefore 
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been  obliged,  at  great  inconvenience,  to  separate  the  pupils. 
One  class  is  instructed  in  the  Washington  School,  which  is 
located  several  blocks  from  the  High  School  building. 

But  while  I  am  in  favor  of  the  immediate  erection  of  an  edifice 
worthy  of  the  school,  yet  I  desire  to  enter  my  serious  protest 
against  the  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  locate  the 
new  building  on  a  portion  of  Hamilton  Square,  which  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  has  donated  to  the  use  of  the  School  Department. 
It  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  be  convenient  or  acces- 
sible to  the  mass  of  the  population.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Catholic  and  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemeteries,  be- 
yond which  the  city  will  probably  not  extend  for  many  years. 
It  will  therefore  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School  to  compel  them  to  travel  to  the  extreme  suburbs  of 
the  city,  especially  when  the  Department  owns  a  large  and 
eligible  school  site  not  one-half  as  far  from  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation. The  fifty-vara  lot  on  Eddy  street,  between  Larkin  and 
Polk  streets,  is  centrally  located  and  is  large  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  ^expanding  city.  While 
it  is  not  one-half  so  far  from  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
as  the  proposed  site  on  Hamilton  Square,  yet  it  is  far  enough 
in  the  outskirts  to  be  free  from  the  confusion  and  annoyance  of 
the  thickly-settled  thoroughfares. 

CONDmON   OF   THE   BUILDING   FUND. 

Since  the  Legislatures  of  California  and  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  have  always  been  so  liberal  in  supplying  ample  funds 
for  the  support  of  our  public  schools,  I  desire  to  present  the 
following  statement  of  expenditures  and  proposed  disbursements 
of  the  Special  Building  Fund  to  be  raised  from  the  salg  of  the 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  School  Bonds  which  the  Mayor, 
Auditor  and  Treasurer  are  empowered  to  issue,  by  an  Act  of  the 
last  Legislature.  I  have  already  reported  the  sale  of  one-half  of 
these  Bonds  for  $138,513  75,  which,  added  to  the  $3,237  65  to 
the  credit  of  this  fund  at  the  close  of  last  year,  makes  a  total  of 
$141,751  40.  If  the  Commissioners  dispose  as  favorably  of  the 
remaining  half  of  the  Bonds,  the  entire  Building  Fimd  will 
amount  to  $280,265  15.  From  this  fund  was  expended  up  to 
c 
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the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $36,265  70  to  pay  the  deficiency  in  the 
General  School  Fund,  $14,893  88,  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  School  Bonds  of  1860, 
and  $2000  for  a  school  lot  in  South  San  Francisco,  amounting  to 
$53,159  58,  which  deducted  from  the  entire  Fund  leaves  a  bal- 
ance of  $227,105  57  to  erect  the  buildings  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  and  which  are  imperatively  demanded  to  relieve  the 
present  wants  of  our  overcrowded  schools.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has,  up  to  the  date  of  the  present  writing  (Sept.  20th), 
incurred  the  following  liabilities. 

Erection  of  School-house  on  Eighth  street,  contract 

price $25,850  00 

Probable  extras 2,000  00 

Erection  of   School-house  on  Valencia  street,  con- 
tract price 25,850  00 

Probable  extras 2,000  00 

Erection  of  School-house  on  McAllister  street,  con- 
tract price 25,850  00 

Probable  extras * 2,000  00 

Erection  of  Girls*  High   School  building,  contract 

price 28,200  00 

Probable  extras 2,000  00 

Erection    of    School-house   on   Point  Lobos  road, 

contract  price 5,450  00 

Probable  extras 500  00 

Purchase  of  School  site  on  Broadway ." 15,000  00 

Purchase  of  School  site  on  ifCcAUister  street 7,636  30 

Repairs  on  Eighth-street,  Hayes  Valley  and  Shot- 
well-street  School-houses 2,649  25 

Architect's  salary  for  one  year 3,000  00 

William  Craine,  for  plans 475  qq 

Stamps  on  School  Bonds 66  20 

Grading  Hayes  Valley  School  lot 1,272  62 

Erecting  School-house  on  Broadway 15,000  00 

$164,799  37 
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• 
This  amount,  deducted  from  $227,105  57,  leaves  a  balance  of 
$62,306  20,  with  which  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  large  niunber  of  pupils  who  are  attending  school  in 
rented  rooms,  and  the  large  army  of  youth  under  six  years  of 
age  who  will  be  continually  applying  for  admission.  Unless 
great  judgment  and  economy  are  exercised  in  the  disbursement 
of  this  fund,  it  will  all  be  expended  without  furnishing  any  suit- 
able accommodations  for  a  large  class  of  primary  children  for 
whom  it  was  especially,  appropriated.  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  a  suitable  building  be  erected  for  the  Spring  Valley  District, 
and  one  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Lincoln  District,  to  accom- 
modate the  Cosmopolitan  pupils  in  that  part  of  the  city,  before 
expending  most  of  the  balance  of  the  Building  Fund  on  an  ex- 
pensive High  School  edifice. 

SCHOOL    BONDS. 

Since  most  of  the  school  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  School  Bonds,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  all  the  bonds  issued  by  the  School  Depart- 
ment since  its  organization. 

In  1854,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  $60,000  of  7  per  cent. 
Bonds,  payable  in  12  years.  The  proceeds  of  these  Bonds  were 
expended  in  erecting  the  brick  building  for  the  Union  School, 
the  old  building,  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets,  now  occu- 
pied by  a  Cosmopolitan  School,  and  the  North  Beach  school- 
bouse,  which  at  present  is  occupied  for  a  City  and  County  Hos- 
pital.    These  bonds  have  all  been  redeemed. 

In  1860,  the  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  issue 
$75,000  of  ten  per  cent.  School  Bonds,  from  the  sale  of  which 
the  sum  of  $70,803  41  was  realized.  This  Building  Fund  was 
economically  expended  for  the  following  valuable  school  property. 
The  purchase  of  the  site  and  building  of  the  Powell-street  Pri- 
mary School;  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Mason  streets  and  the  erection  of  the  Washington  School  build- 
ing; the  erection  of  the  Rincon  Grammar  building;  the  erection  of 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School,  corner  of 
Market  and  Fifth  streets;  the  erection  of  the  Mission  Grammar 
building,  and  the  purchase  of  the   lot  occupied  iby  the  same; 
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and  the  pnrchaBe  of  the  lot  and  the  primaiy  building  on  Bush 
street,  near  Hyde  street.  These  Bonds  were  made  payable  in 
ten  years,  and  were  all  cancelled  during  the  last  year. 

'Again,  in  18GG  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Auditor  and 
Treasurer  to  issue  $275,000  of  seven  per  cent.  School  Bonds, 
payable  in  twenty  years.  The  sum  of  $234,515  38  was  realized 
from  the  sale  of  these  Bonds,  which,  after  deducting  $76,324  55, 
the  deficit  in  the  cun*ent  expenses  of  the  School  Department  of 
that  year,  left  a  Building  Fund  of  $158,190  83  with  which  the 
following  buildings  were  erected :  The  Spring  Valley  building, 
on  Broadway  near  Polk  street,  eight  rooms,  with  480  seats;  the 
Market  street  Primary,  comer  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets, 
twelve  rooms,  with  720  seats;  the  Tehama  Primary,  on  Tehama 
street,  between  First  and  Second  streets,  sixteen  rooms,  with 
960  seats;  the  Broadway  Scliool  building,  on  Broadway  between 
Powell  and  Mason  streets,  eleven  rooms,  with  660  seats;  the  Fil- 
bert-street School,  on  Filbert  street  between  Jones  and  Taylor, 
eleven  rooms,  with  660  seats;  Post-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary, 
six  rooms,  yrith  360  seats;  Shotwell-street  Grammar  School, 
on  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty- second  and  Tweniy-third 
streets,  eight  rooms,  with  480  seats;  Eighth-street  Primaiy,  on 
Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  eight  rooms,  with  480  seats; 
Pine-street  Primary,  comer  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  eight 
rooms,  with  480  seats;  Union  Primary  School,  corner  of  Filbert 
and  Kearny  streets,  eight  rooms,  with  480  seats;  State  Normal 
Training  School,  Market  street  near  Fifth,  four  rooms,  with  240 
seats;  West  End  School,  one  room,  with  60  seats;  and  Tyler- 
street  School,  on  Tyler  street,  between  Scott  and  Pierce 
streets,  four  rooms,  with  240  seats.  The  total  number  of  study 
and  recitation  rooms  furnished  with  this  Building  Fund  was  105, 
with  ample  accommodation  for  6300  pupils. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  city  was  again 
authorized  to  issue  $300,000  more  Schools  Bonds,  to  raise  an  ad- 
equate Building  Fund  to  relieve  the  present  over-crowded  condi- 
tion of  our  Public  Schools.  1  have  already  given  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  how  the  Board  of  Education  propose  to  appropriate  moai 
of  this  fund. 
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« 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  School  Department  on  account 
of  Bonds  issued  for  school  purposes  is  as  follows: 

School  Bonds  of  1866  outstanding $212,000  00 

School  Bonds  authorized  by  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1870 300,000  00 

Total $512,000  00 


To  pay  the  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of 
these  Bonds,  the  Board  of  Education  is  obliged  to  transfer  each 
year  from  the  income  of  the  Public  Schools  the  sum  of  $60,000. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  as  it  will  materially  reduce  the  General 
School  Fund,  which  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Department  and  furnish  suitable  accommodations 
for  the  large  number  of  children  in  our  city  which  the  school 
census  shows  will  soon  be  applying  for  admission. 

It  is  a  great  financial  question  for  the  city  to  consider  whether 
it  is  a  wise  policy  to  embarrass  the  School  Fund  with  further  in- 
debtedness by  issuing  any  more  School  Bonds  for  building  pur- 
poses. In  most  of  the  Eastern  cities  a  liberal  tax  is  levied  to  raise 
funds  for  the  erection  of  school-houses.  On  the  following  pages 
under  the  head  of  *•  Cost  of  Instruction,"  I  have  compiled  from 
the  Superintendent's  report  of  Detroit,  a  statement  of  the  money 
raised  for  tuition  and  building  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1869, 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  older  States.  This  table  shows  a  spirit 
of  liberality  in  the  support  of  public  instruction  that  compares 
favorably  with  San  Francisco,  considering  our  wealth  and  poj^ula- 
tion. 

I  think  it  would  be  wisdom  and  economy  for  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  city  to  levy  in  the  future  an  adequate  building  tax 
to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  city :  for,  as  long  as  San  Fran- 
cisco continues  to  increase  so  rapidly  in  population,  so  long  must 
we  expect  to  contribute  our  wealth  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 
It  is  a  burden  and  responsibility  which  every  good  citizen  should 
welcome  with  pleasure  and  pride  as  the  surest  evidence  of  our 
future  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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COST    OF   INSTRuftlON. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  contains  the  average  attendance  and 
cost  of  tuition  in  each  of  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  The 
cost  per  capita  includes  the  teachers'  and  janitors*  salaries  for  the 
year,  and  is  found  by  dividing  this  amount  by  the  average  number 
of  scholars  belonging.  I  have  also  computed  the  average  cost  of 
tuition  in  all  of  oui-  public  schools,  including  the  Primary,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  Schools.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  teach- 
ers' and  janitors'  salaries,  rents,  lights,  and  fuel  for  the  last  year. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the 
year  is  16,3Tl,  and  the  current  expense,  including  the  foregoing 
items,  is  $364,423  44.  This  amount  divided  by  the  average  num- 
ber belonging  gives  $22.26  as  the  average  tuition  of  pupils  attend- 
ing 206  days — the  entire  year.  The  number  of  different  pupils 
enrolled  and  who  have  attended  school  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  time,  is  22,152.  This  entire  number  has  been  educated  at  an 
expense,  including  the  current  and  all  miscellaneous  disburse- 
ments, of  $388,735  64,  which  is  an  average,  per  pupil,  of  $17.54. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  includes  all  the  expenses  of 
conducting  the  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools.  The  cost 
of  educating  each  child  attending  the  Primary  Schools  during 
the  year  (which  contain  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Department),  is  only  $11.78.  This  difference  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools 
are  ladies  who  receive  comparatively  small  salaries,  and  who  in- 
struct a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  than  one 
teacher  can  possibly  take  charge  of  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Grammar  or  the  High  Schools.  In  the  High  Schools  the  average 
cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  for  the  year  is  about  $91.28. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  yearly  expenditures  of  the 
School  Department  since  1852;  also,  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
city  since  1860.  This  amount  includes  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
School  Department,  sych  as  current  expenses,  the  purchase  of 
school  sites,  the  erection  and  rej^aii'  of  school-houses,  etc. 
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1852 

1853. 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861 

1882. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 


Total  Exi)en80B 
of  the  City. 


$1,142, 
826, 
812, 
1,387, 
1,495, 
1,819, 
2,192, 
2.356, 
2,365, 
2,459, 
2,684, 


290  89 
012  33 
569  25 
806  12 
906  32 
078  52 
918  79 
301  88 
250  11 
210  05 
433  27 


Total  Exi>ense8 
of  tho  School 
Department. 


$23,125  00 
35,040  00 
159,249  00 
136,580  00 
125,064  00 
92,955  00 
104,808  00 
134,731  00 
156,407  00 
158,855  00 
134,567  00 
178,929  00 
228,411  00 
346,86i  00 
361,668  00 
507,822  00 
376,392  00 
400,842  00 
543,519  78 


Per  cent,  of  Ezpen- 

diture  for 

School  prnposes. 


.13 
.19 
.16 
.13 
.16 
.19 
.17 
.21 
.16 
.16 
.20 


Although  it  may  appear  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  has  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  to  plant  our  noble  system  of  Public  Schools 
upon  these  Pacific  shores,  yet  when  we  consider  the  high  prices 
which  everything  has  commanded  since  the  early  history  of  our 
city,  I  think  no  one  should  charge  the  Board  of  Education  with 
extravagance  in  the  management  of  our  schools.  By  comparing 
the  entire  expenses  of  conducting  our  schools  with  the  following 
table  of  sums  raised  for  school  purposes  in  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ing cities  of  our  country,  for  the  year  1869,  we  still  find  that  ac- 
cording to  our  wealth  and  population,  the  per  cent,  of  expenditure 
is  less  in  San  l^'rancisco  than  in  most  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
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TEACHEBS'    SALABIES. 


Since  there  haye  been  considerable  excitement  and  discussion, 
pro  and  con.  during  the  last  year  in  the  public  press  and  among 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  regard  to  the 
schedule  of  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  De- 
partment, I  have  prepared  the  following  comparative  statement 
of  the  salaries  in  San  Francisco  and  in  several  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  East.  These  statistics  have  been  collated  from  the 
able  report  of  Duane  Doty,  Esq. ,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  Detroit,  and  are  for  the  year  1869.  They  are  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  facts  which  have  yet  been  published  in  regard  to 
the  management  and  condition  of  our  schools.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  commend  them  to  those  interested  in  public  instruction, 
as  they  contain  a  complete  epitome  of  all  the  important  items 
of  financial  interest  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  these 
cities.  Hie  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  San  Fran- 
cisco cannot  charge  the  Board  of  Education  with  being  mean 
or  parsimonious  in  rewarding  the  faithful  teachers  of  our  schools 
with  low  and  illiberal  salaries.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the  primary  assistant  teachers, 
which  are  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
salaries  which  are  paid  to  teachers  in  similar  positions  in  most 
of  the  Eastern  cities. 
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1 

ozNcnniATi. 

225.000 

$130,715,510  00 

$1,500,000  00 

Sand  21 

105.G24 

24.828 

19,591 

18.637 

22,320 

42 

$17  83 

21 

2  at  $2,600 

2ftt 

2,200 

lat 

2,100 

2  at 

2,050 

lat 

2,000 

16  at 

1.000 

Sat 

1,800 

2  at 

1.700 

lat 

1.600 

4  at 

1,600 

lat 

1,400 

19  at 

1,300 

2  at 

1,200 

7  at 

1.100 

3  at 

1.000 

15  »t  rate  am't  to  9,700 

ST.  LOUIS. 


lat 

lat 

2  at 

5  at 

2  at 

23  at 

Sat 

140  at 

35  at 

39  at 

32  at 

42  at 

18  at 

10  at 


$1,800 

1,500 

1.200 

1.000 

900 

800 

750 

700 

650 

600 

550 

500 

450 

400 


439  at  $350,500 


250.000 

$138,523,480  00 

$3,055,382  00 

5  and  21 

76,443 

19,545 

16.669 

15.687 

18.096 

$159,682  00 

40 

$17  29 

23.6 


LOUISVLLUS. 


1  at  $3,000 

2  at    2,250 


at 
lat 
lat 
2  at 
lat 
2  at 
lat 


2,000 
1,900 
1,800 
800 
750 
700 
650 


«           1  at  $2,500 

3  at  1,400 

2  at  1.300 
7  at  1.200 
7  at  1,000 

10  at  90U 

32  at  750 

Sat  700 

51  at  650 

129  at  600 

68  at  550 

34  at  600 

3  at  400 
3  Music  at  2,000 

1  Writing  at  2,000 

1  Drawing  at  1,000 


838  at  $288,050 


140,000 

$70,000,000  00 

$602,100  00 

6  and  20 

37,216 

13,660 

9,530 

8,550 

$50,000  00 

42 

$14  86 


Sat 

Sat 

Sat 

58  at 

48  at 

69  at 

3  MuBic  at 


BOSTON. 


2  at  $2,600 
18  at    1.500 

lat  1.000 
Hat       900 


1  at  $1,500 


900 
800 
650 
600 
500 
400 
3,500 


220  at  $141,610 


220.870 

$549,611,600  00 

$3,962,869  00 

6  and  16 

42,624 

33.636 

31,126' 

39,366 

$346,611  00 

42 

$21  86 

92.3 


4  at  $4,000 
35  at  3,000 
31  at  2,400 
10  at    1,700 


1  at  $1,700 

Sat    1,500 

30  at       900 

58  at       800 

584  at       700 

17  at    1,000 

6  Music  at    10,560 

2  Drawing  at     4,500 


780  at  $732,860 
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BALTIMOBK. 

HJEWABK. 

120,000 

CUEVKLAKD. 

MILWAUKTB. 

1.... 

350.000 

93.000 

80.000 

a.... 

$212,000,000  00 

$73,872,050  00 

$36,462,967  00 

$43,689,398  00 

0  •  •  • . 

$462,500  00 

$789,958  00 

$328,800  00 

4.... 

6  and  20 

5  and  18 

5  and  21 

4aDd20 

6.... 

60,036 

24.340 

27,524 

24,494 

6 . . . . 

35,375 

11,421 

U.161 

11.407 

T.... 

24.306 

7,793 

7,696 

6,963 

O  • « •  • 

19.287 

6,636 

7,222 

6,004 

0..  . 

9,500 

9,648 

7,000 

10.... 

$116,480  00 

$25,000 

$161,006  00 

112,495  00 

11.... 

42 

42 

41 

42 

12... 

$13  60 

$12  70 

$16  33 

$17  99 

13... 

39.0 
1  at  $2,100 

35.0 
1  at  $3,000 

28.6 

1  at  $2,700 

1  at  $3,600 

3  at    2.200 

Hat    1.900 

1  at    2,<X)0 

lat    1.700 

• 

e 

2  at    2,000 

lat    1,600 

6  at    1,800 

lat    1,600 

9 

4  at    1,800 

lat    1,200 

2  at    1.600 

Sat    1.200 

i^ 

Hat    1,600 

4  at    1,100 

lat    1.200 

lat    1.000 

9 

1 

4  at    1,404 

2  at    1,000 

19  St       800 

2  at    1,296 

lat       900 

• 

• 

Sat       900 
4  at       804 
7  at       900 

2  at  $1,000 
20  at       900 

lat  600 
15  at       900 

Sat  804 
10  at       672 

17  at       616 
60  at       604 

18  at       648 
37  at       480 
62  at       696 

6  at       600 

135  at       468 

67  at       432 

49  at       408 

4  Music  at    5.500 

• 

a 

9 

i 

1  at  $1,000 
lat       800 

18  at       700 

2  at       650 
2  at       6fl0 

Hat       550 

24  at       500 
23  at       450 

25  at       400 
33  at       350 

1  Music  at    1,000 
1  Music  at       200 
1  Music  at       800 

6  at  41 ,000 
8  at       800 

11  at       700 
99  at       600 

7  at       550 
16  at       500 

5  at       460 
13  at       400 

1  at  $1,200 
lat       600 
9  at       604 
9  at       460 
71  at       396 
13  at       860 

II      ' 

XI 

S 

« 

13 

639  at  $330,648 

164  at  $98,980 

175  at  $118,000 

135  at  $74,782 

STATISTICS. 
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DKTXorr. 

Ik 

gPBntOFIELD. 

▲LBAMY. 

NEW  HATEN. 

80.000 

30.000 

75,003 

47,000 

$22,935,853  00 

$23,567,180  00 

$29,646,949  00 

$38,010,539  00 

$324.000  00 

$316,847  00 

$260,000  00 

$500,000  00 

Sand  20 

5  and  15 

6  and  21 

4  and  16 

27.039 

4,156 

27.395 

9.760 

10,717 

4,617 

9.713 

6.767 

7.127 

3,123 

6.096 

6.664 

6.883 

5.211 

6.337 

7,118 

4.440 

6.070 

6.069 

$76.000  00 

$34,285  00 

$70,000  00 

$35.898  00 

40 

40 

42 

40 

$9  00 

$17  86 

$13  28 

$14  49 

26.3 

100.0 

22.1 

62.2 

8  at  $1,500 

1  at  $2,300 

1  at  $3,000 

lat  $3,000 

lat    1,400 

6  at    1,700 

1  at    2,000 

8  at    2,000 

lat    1,200 

lat    1,500 

4  at    1.750 

lat    1.800 

Sat    1.100 

lat    1,200 

Hat    1.500 
lat    1.200 
lat    1.000 
2  at       800 
1  at       600 

lat       900 

lat  $800 
lat  625 
lat       600 

10  at  600 
3  at  475 
lat       450 

Mat  425 
1  at      410 

40  at       400 

lat     $800 
Oat       000 
Tat       550 
4  at       500 
56  at       450 
2  at       425 
4  at       875 
Oat       350 
6  at       200 
1  Writing  at    1,200 

lat     $900 

lat       700 

2  at       550 

49  at       500 

39  at       450 

Oat       400 

1  MiiRic  at    1.650 

2  at     $800 
.  4  at       700 

3  at       650 
Gat       600 

20  at       550 
40  at       500 
10  at       450 

21  at       400 
Tat       dbO 

22  at       350 

Hat       200 

20  at       300 

1  Music  at    1,800 
1  Drawing  at    1.000 

127  at  $67,085 

i 

101  at  $55,800 

120  at  $S0.900 

136  at  $82,100 
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1... 

2.. 
9  •  •  • 
4... 
o . . . 
6... 
7... 

O  •  •  • 

V  •  •  • 

10... 

11... 

12... 
13... 


a 

i, 


a 

s 

e 

i 

« 


WOBCESTKB,  MABS. 

LOWKI-Ii. 

41,000 

40,000 

$31,251,350  00 

$237,170  00 

Sanctis 

5  and  15 

6,846 

6,166 

8,691 

7,147 

6.322 

5,226 

6,610 

4,627 

6.877 

6,053 

$101,359  00 

$23,000  00 

41 

44 

$12  88 

$12  83 

100.0 

98.1 

1  at  $2,000 

1  at  $2,200 

lat    1.800 

lat    1,800 

6  at    1,700 

8  at    1,700 

2  at    1,500 

• 

2  at  $1,000 

1  at    1,200 
lat       650 

2  at       600 
2  at       800 
1  at       700 

lat     $900 
4  at       650 

67  at       600 
6  at       450 

17  at       400 

25  at       576 

23  at       550 

56  at       507 

8  at       450 
1  Music  at    1.500 

130  at  $81,476 

107  at  $67,100 

FBOVrDKNCE. 

66,500 

$93,070,900  00 

$500,000  00 

8.569 

7,321 

$115,000  00 

41 

2  at  $1,900 

Oat 

1.800 

lat 

1,400 

lat 

250 

1  at  $1,100 

lat 

950 

2  at 

800 

2  at 

7U0 

25  at 

500 

18  at 

450 

23  at 

425 

16  at 

400 

Sat 

600 

7  at 

575 

30  at 

550 

3  at 

475 

17  at 

350 

lat 

255 

2  Sewing  at 

510 

1  Musie  at 

700 

2  Music  at 

600 

1  Music  at 

500 

167  at  $100,730 

BOOHE8TEB. 

76,300 

$10,629,850  00 
$155,000  00 

26.803 

8,704 

6,383 

6,454 

6,999 

U.OOO 

42 

$11  42 

27.1 

1  at  $1JSM 

10  at    l.aOO 

1  St       600 


Sat  $600 

lat  700 

4  at  600 

126  at  400 


151  at  $72,200 


STATISTICS. 
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OOLXTMBUfl. 

TOT.KDO. 

NEWPOBT,  B.I. 

WHEELINO.  VA. 

40.000 

33.000 

13.000 

20.000 

$9,079,400  00 

$21,407,400  00 

$11,000,000  00 

$300,000  00 

$300,000  00 

$90,000  00 

$106,000  00 

5  and  21 

5  and  21 

6  and  16 

6  and  21 

9.380 

9.079 

3.100 

6.706 

4,936 

5.249 

1.417 

2.890 

3,789 

8.613 

1.113 

1.981 

3.600 

3.346 

1.027 

1.869 

4.307 

4.309 

1.496 

2,600 

$20,000  00 
40 

$31,600  00 
40 

$27,648  00 

40 

40 

$15  06 

$13  47 

$12  91 

$13  20 

46.9 

• 

47.4 

48.2 

38.7 

1  at  $1,800 

1  at  $2,000 

1  at  $1,500 

6  at  $1,000 

2  at    1.600 

3  at    1.500 

2  at    1.000 

lat       700 

6  at    1.600 

lat    1.400 

lat       400 

lat       600 

lat    1.250 
2  at       800 

2  at       800 

2  at       400 

2  at       750 

3  at       550 
lat       500 
1  at       450 

3  at     $800 

1  at       675 
Bat       COO 

2  at       575 
9  at       550 
6  at       625 

20  at       500 
10  at       475 
2  at       450 
6  at       425 
2  at       400 
6  at       350 
lat       240 

Sat     $650 
64  at       600 

9  at       450 
Hat       400 

1  at    1,500 

1  at     $900 

2  at       550 
1  at       525 
1  at       475 
1  at       450 
8  at       425 
1  at       375 

10  at        325 

7  at  $400 
16  at  385 
22  at       360 

lat       300 

♦ 

92  at  $57,050 

80  at  $47,420 

29  at  $14,375 

66  at  $26,160 
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flrr.  PAX7L,  iiiN. 

CAMDKN. 

8T.  JOeKPH. 

ItaOAXAPQUM. 

1.... 

20.000 

27,000 

25,000 

44,000 

«.... 

$9,000,000  00 

$8,675,509  00 

$8,224,890  00 

$21,767,673  00 

S«  ••  • 

$60,000  00 

($109,170  00 

$81,000  00 

$265,000  00 

4... 

6  and  21 

6  and  18 

6  and  21 

6and21 

o  • . . . 

6.078 

6,631 

6,127 

iijoaa 

o  . . .  • 

2.C00 

2.912 

2,160 

6,160 

7.... 

1.650 

2.221 

1,293 

3,549 

8.... 

1.420 

1,969 

1,186 

3,376 

V « •  • . 

1.650 

2,618 

1.664 

4,000 

10 

$30,000  00 
40 

$61,706  00 
40 

11.... 

40 

42 

12... 

$12  48 

$8  86 

$14  19 

$15  10 

13  ... 

32.4 

44.7 

32.4 

96.2 

• 

1  at  $1,400 

1  at  $1,500 

1  at  $1,800 

1  at  $1,700 

• 

Sat    1,200 

2  at    1.200 

2  at    1,200 

a  at    1,200 

lat    1.000 

lat       600 

lat    1,600 

i 

• 

•  ••••••   .■•••••■• 

H     ^ 

' 

lat     $660 

1  at     $760 

lat     $800 

lat  $1,200 

4  at       600 

2  at       600 

lat       760 

lat     860 

• 

10  at       460 

3  at       476 

lat       700 

Sat     800 

s 

10  at       400 

Sat       425 

4  at       600 

4  at      760 

4  at       876 

7  at       380 

19  at       600 

4  at     700 

lat       350 

8  at       340 
lat       326 
7  at       300 

9  at       276 

9at     660 

i    i 

s 

10  at     600 

A 

16  at     650 

9 

f 

19  at      600 

H 

17  at     460 

lat     400 

^ 

36  at  $19,360 

46  at  $19,680 

29  at  $18,350 

88  at  $58,600 

STATISTICS. 
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BAXGOB. 

KlKOflTOM,  If .  T. 

MAXrOHK8TEB. 

CAKBBIDOE. 

20,000 

10.000  00 

27.000 

40.00 

$9,059,122  00 

$1,774,880  00 

$10,206,402  00 

$39,210,900  00 

$112,000  00 

$60,000  00 

$140,000  00 

$400,000  00 

4  and  21 

6  and  18 
6.000 

6  and  16 

6.382 

1,803 

7,671 

3,672 

1.226 
1.100 

8.600 
2,259 

2,849 

6,642 

900 

1,969 
2,400 

6,191 

3,950 

1,000 

$4,990  00 

$8,600  00 
40 

$20.000  00 
43 

36 

42 

$8  72 

$12  66 

114  60 

$17  36 

73.3 

66.4 

48.0 

1  at  $1,800 

1  at  $1,400 

1  at  $1,800 

• 
1  at  $2,600 

lat    1,360 

lat    1.200 

2  at    1,600 

Oat    2.000 

1  at    1,000 

4  at       760 

lat    1.300 
lat    1.200 
lat    1,100 
2  at       800 

lat     $800 

1  at     $700  00 

1  at     $G00 

1  at  $1,000 

lat       550  00 

1  at       550 

3  at       600 

6  at       800 

4  at       400  00 

lat       500 

lat       460 

96  at       600 

10  at       388  60 

3  at       456 

32  at       400 

Oat       660 

32  at       306  00 

12  at       396 

Sat       370 

17  at       6 

lat       296  00 

Hat       360 
2  Music  at    1.500 

1    Music  at    2,000 

6  at       171  00 

12  at       130  00 

1  Music  at       700  00 

1  Writing  at       660  00 

72  at  $24,869  00 

24  at  $13,810 

63  at  $32,776 

• 

138  at  $97,960 
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POTJOHKEEPSIK. 

PAnKRAON 

BUBLIKOTON,  IOWA. 

pxansBUBOH. 

A  •  •  •  ■ 

19,000 

40,000 

16,000 

100.000  00 

i9  •  •  •  ■ 

o  •  •  •  • 

$15.3.-6,550  00 
$65,000  00 

$3,660,000  00 
(90,000  00 

$240,000,000  00 

• 

(749.297  00 

$160,000  00 

4... 

6  ani  21 

5  and  18 

5  and  21 

6  and  21 

5... 

6,772 

7,955 

4,313 

23,000 

o  •  •  •  • 

2,8C5 

6.094 

2.063 

12,329 

^    •  •  •  ■ 

1.646 

3.^51 

1.414 

8,747 

8. 

1,181 

• 

7,067 

%y  •  •  ■  • 

1,737 

4,000 

2.000 

10.911 

10... 

$46,000 

$7,000  00 

$128,000  00 

11.... 

41 

44 

40 

40 

la.... 

$9  09 

$9  02 

$13  08 

$15  91 

13.... 

30.0 

6.02 

46.3 

43 

< 

1  at  $1,200 

1  at  $1,600 

7  at  $1,000 

lat  ^.200 

• 

5 

i  • 

.2  at    1,100 
lat    1.000 

lat    1,500 

6  at    1.760 

16  at    1.600 

lat       800 

'lat       600 

■ 

1  at       400 

7  at    1.200 

lat       600 

i4 

lat       300 

V 
H 

1  at    $600 

lat       fiOO 

lat     $600 

2  at     $600 

lat     $900 

3  at      450 

4  at       550 

22  at       400 

lat  .    7C0 

9 

6  at      400 
Bat      350 
5  at      325 
lat      820 
16  at      300 
lat     150 
1  Masic  at  1,600 

lat       500 
3  at       460 
Sat       450 
2  at       425 
9  at       400 
6  at       376 
Sat       360 

27  at       650 

a 
« 

30  at       560 

B 

e 

43  at       600 

^ 

1 

30  at       450 

1  ■ 
e 

7at       600 

« 

26  at       400 

%0 



*****   .."•••••.• 

16  at       300 

"  • 

13  at       825 
20  at       300 

4  at    1.000 

2  at       160 

'■ 

42  at  $15,445 

77  at  $31,155 

32  at  $18,500 

218  at  $139,350 

^      Si 
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These  figures  are  encouraging,  and  show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  business  depression  which  we  have  experienced  during 
the  year,  our  city  is  steadily  increasing  in  population  and  pros- 
perity. Last  year  the  whole  number  of  children  of  all  races  under 
f  fteen  years  of  age  was  41,488;  this  year  the  number  is  45,617,  a 
gain  of  4,129.  Last  year  the  whole  number  of  children  between 
six  and  fifteen  years — the  legal  age  to  attend  school — was  23,905; 
this  j^ear  the  number  is  24,879,  a  gain  of  974. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  all  the  children  in 
the  city  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  from  1859  to  1865  inclusive. 
Since  1865  the  census  has  only  been  taken  of  children  under  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

June,  1859  13,858 

1860 15,400 

1861 20,933 

1862 22,044 

1863 25,952 

1864 30,480 

1865 32,529 
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UNDEB   FIFTEEN   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

June,  1866 30,675 

1867 34,889 

1868 39,728 

1869 41,488 

1870 45,617 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  during  the  last  year  has  been  more  general  and 
regular  than  during  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  census  marshals  the 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  six  and  fifteen  years 
— the  legal  age  to  attend  school — is  24,879;  the  whole  number  of 
children  attending  school  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  was 
22,152,  which  is  an  attendance  of  89  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
in  the  city  of  the  legal  age  to  attend  school.     The  average  num- 


SUMMARY  OF  MONTHLY  REPORTS.  41 

ber  of  children  belonging  to  the  schools  is  16,371,  which  is  a  gen- 
eral average  attendance  of  66  per  cent.  This  shows  a  better  per- 
centage of  attendance  at  our  Public  Schools  than  is  reported  in 
any  other  city  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  monthly  reports  of  all  the 
Public  Schools  during  the  last  school  year  : 

Whole  number  of  days*  attendance 3,178,923 

Whole  number  of  days'  absence 214,938 

"Whole  number  of  cases  of  tardiness 51,155 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 22,152 

Average  number  belonging 16,371 

Average  daily  attendance 15,394 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  be- 
longing    94 

Number  of  new  pupils  entered  who  have  not  before 

attended  the  Public  Schools  during  the  year 7,912 

Number  of  pupils  received  by  transfer  from  other 

schools 3,201 

Number  left  school 9,407 

Total  number  of  suspensions 261 

Total  number  of  instances  of  truancy 892 

Total  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 8,105 

Number  of  times  the  teachers  have  been   tardy,  or 

have  left  before  the  close  of  school 1,572 

Number  of  days  the  teachers  have  been  absent  from 

school 1,473 

Number  of  visits  made  to  classes  by  the  Principals  of 

the  Districts 8,400 

Number  of  visits  made  by  teacheiB  to  parents 3,893 

Number  of  visits  made  by  School  Directors 1,494 

Number  of  visits  made  by  the  Superintendent 857 

Number  of  visits  to  classes  by  the  public 14,164 

I  have  also  prepared  the  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  all  the  Public  Schools  since  1852;  and  the  percentage 
of  attendance  since  1860. 
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No.  Enrolled. 

Avengo  Daily 
Attendance. 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1852 

2,132 

445 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1853 

2,870 

103% 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1854 

4,199 

1.011^ 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1855 

4,694 

1,484 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1856 

3,370 

2,516 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1857 

4,637 

2,155 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1858 

5,273 

2,521 

Daring  the  year  ending  October  31,  1859 

.  6,001 

2,829 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1860 

6,108 

2.837 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1861 

6,674 

3.377 

During  the  vear  ending  October  31,  1862 

8.203 

3.794 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1863 

8,177 

4,389 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1864 

10,981 

5.470 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1865* 

6.718 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866* 

8.131 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867* 

10,177 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868 

17,426 

11,871 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869 

19,885 

13,113 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870 

22,152 

15,394 

•  No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 ^1 

1864 92 

1865   92* 

1866 93i 

1867 93{ 

1868 93J 

1869 927o 

1870 94 

These  percentages  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  days*  attendance  by  the  sum  of  the  number  of  days'  attend- 
ance and  the  number  of  days'  absence. 


CITY    BOARD    OF   EXAMINATION. 


Iha  Board  consfstsof  Messrs.  Silas  A.  White,  E.  D.  Humphrey, 
Noah  F.  Flood,  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  Supeiintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  John  M.  Burnett,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  James  Denman,  City  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools. 

The  applicants  for  certificates  to  teach  English  were  thor- 
oughly examined  by  written  and  printed  questions  in  reading, 
spelling,  defining,  'arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  School  Law 
of  California,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  composition, 
algebra,  physiology  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  different  certificates  was 
the  same,  except  in  algebra  and  natural  philosophy,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  third  grade  certi- 
ficates. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  certificates  have  been  issued  during 
the  year,  viz.,  5  first  grade,  47  second  grade,  51  third  grade,  30 
special  certificates  to  teach  German  and  French,  5  to  teach  mu- 
sic, 1  to  teach  drawing,  1  to  teach  in  the  Evening  Schools,  and  1 
to  teach  in  the  Colored  School,  as  Principal.  Of  these,  3  certi- 
ficates of  the  first  grade  were  issued  upon  examination  by  the 
Board,  and  1  was  renewed;  1  certificate  of  the  second  grade  was 
issued  upon  examination,  and  13  were  renewed  ;  7  certificates  of 
the  third  grade  were  issued  upon  examination,  and  44  were  re- 
newed; 31  special  certificates  were  issued  upon  examination,  and 
7  were  renewed. 

Of  the  25  special  certificates  issued  upon  examination  to 
teachers  wishing  to  instruct  in  the  foreign  languages  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Schools,  11  were  to  instruct  in  German,  11  in  French, 
and  3  in  German  and  French.  The  Board  was  assisted  in  the 
examination  in  the  German  language  by  Prof.  H.  N.  Bolander, 
Principal  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  Dr.  Carl  Precht,  and  Dr. 
Elkan  Cohn,  and  in  the  French  language,  by  Dr.  Pigne  Dupuy- 
tren  and  M.   Theodore  Thiele,  editor  of  the  **  National." 

The  graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  were 
granted  certificates  upon  their  examination  in  the  High  and  Nor- 
mal Training  School;  1  received  a  first  grade  certificate,  and  33 
received  second  gi-ade  certificates.  After  six  months*  successful 
experience,  these  graduates  are  granted  higher  grade  certificates, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  L  oard. 
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TRUANT   OFTICEB. 

In  my  last  report  I  urged  the  necessity  of  adopting  seTere  and 
eftective  measures  to  check  the  growing  evils  of  truancy  and  va- 
grancy, which  are  rapidly  corrupting  the  youth  of  our  city.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  while  our  schools  have  largely 
increased,  the  cases  of  truancy  have  decreased  during  the  year 
from  1076  (the  number  reported  last  year)  to  892,  the  number 
this  year.  During  the  year  773  pupils  were  reported  to  the 
Truant  Officer  for  being  absent  from  school  without  permission 
from  their  teachers.  On  visiting  their  homes  it  was  ascertained 
that  289  were  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  or  were  detained  to 
asMst  their  parents,  and  4  were  withdrawn  from  school.  324 
truants,  who  have  been  reported  as  the  most  incorrigible,  have 
been  induced  to  return  to  school  through  the  exertions  of  the 
officer  and  the  influence  of  the  teachers,  who  in  some  instances 
have  shown  a  commendable  zeal  and  interest  in  visiting  parents 
to  reclaim  the  wayward  and  abandoned  youth  under  their  charge, 
which  should  entitle  them  to  our  kindest  consideration  and  grat- 
itude. 

Forty  incorrigible  boys,  who  have  defied  all  attempts  at  refor- 
mation by  their  teachers  and  parents,  have  been  brought  before 
the  Police  Judge  and  sentenced  to  the  Industrial  School,  to.res- 
cue  them  from  lives  of  infamy  and  crime.  While  great  good  has 
been  accomplished  in  checking  truancy  in  our  schools,  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  free  the  city  of  a  large  class  of  youthful 
vagrants  who  are  educating  themselves  in  the  streets  and  byways, 
and  around  the  wharves,  in  all  the  crimes  of  a  large  metropolis. 
There  are  at  least  2,000  children  in  San  Francisco  leading  idle 
and  vicious  lives,  who  do  not  attend  any  school,  and  who  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  I  cannot  therefore  too 
strongly  recommend  the  necessity  of  passing  and  enforcing  the 
most  stringent  laws  to  repress  youthful  vagrancy.  If  parents 
will  not  control  their  children  and  educate  them  for  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  for  8elf-j)rotection,  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  Society  should  also  be  educated  and 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  reclaiming  the  wayward  youth  in- 
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festing  our  city,  for  no  laws  can  effect  any  great  moral  remedy 
unless  sanctioned  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

GRAMMAB   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  grammar  classes 
was  4,541;  the  average  number  belonging  was  3,911,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  3,740. 

To  instruct  this   number  of   pupils  the  Board  of  Education 
employed  98  teachers,  viz.,  9  grammar-masters,  2  male  Principals 
of    mixed  schools,  one   lady  Principal  of  mixed  school,  7  sub-    • 
masters,  8  head  assistants  and  71  assistants.     Five  special  teach- 
ers were  employed — two  in  drawing  and  three  in  vocal  music. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  40,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  38.     The  tuition  of  each  pupil  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $2.14;  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  teachers' ' 
salaries  only. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-five  have  passed  over  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  have  received  certificates  of 
graduation.  Of  this  number  132,  upon  a  re-examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  Schools,  were  found  qualified  to  enter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  number  who  were  admit- 
ted to  the  High  Schools. 


Name  of  School. 


Lincoln 

Kincon 

Washington 

Union 

Denman 

Broadway    

Spring  Valley 

>(ission 

Soath  CoBmopolitan . 

Shotwell-fitreet 

North  Cosmopolitan. 

Totals 


No.  Examined. 


78 
39 
18 
12 
81 
19 
36 
18 
43 
22 
15 


381 


No.  Graduated. 


73 
39 
15 
12 
56 
19 
36 
18 
43 
22 
12 


345 


No.  admitted  into 

the  High  Schools 

upon  Ke-oxamiua- 

tion. 


20 

25 

1 

4 

36 

13 

10 

4 

7 

6 

6 


132 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  and 
promoted  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Name  of  School. 

No.  Enrolled. 

No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

Denman    

629 
740 
452 
188 
173 
229 
184 
242 
410 
139 
178 
182 
44 
13 
IG 

53  J 
714 
327 
158 
157 
222 
151 
177 
278 
131 
153 

86 

15 

13       • 

16 

421 

Lincoln    

Hincon 

Washington 

604 
300 
149 

Union 

98 

Broadway 

165 

Spring  Valley 

83 

Mission 

South  Cosmopolitan 

162 
1            220 

Sbotwell-street 

114 

North  Cosmopolitan 

109 

Tenth  Street 

73 

South  San  Francisco 

10 

Pine  and  Larkin 

13 

Tyler-street 

16 

Totals 

3.819 

3,130  ■ 

'         2,537 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
during  the  year.  Greater  progress  has  been  attained  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Grammar  Department  than  during  any  previous 
year.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  new  course  of  study,  our 
teachers  have  been  more  practical  and  thorough  in  their 
instiniction. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  June,  all  the  classes  which  had 
been  on  their  respective  grades  one  year  passed  a  thorough  and 
practical  examination.  The  results  given  in  the  foregoing  table 
show  that  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  with  a  credit  which 
should  reflect  great  praise  upon  their  instructors.  The  pupils  were 
examined  this  year  in  writing,  the  same  as  last.  The  printed 
questions  were  all  prepared  by  the  Superintendent.  The  paper 
on  each  study  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  practical 
questions,  which  involved  all  the  important  topics  of  instruction 
taught  in  each  grade.  The  percentage  for  graduation  from  the 
first  grade  was  left  optional  with  the  Grammar  Master  of  each 
DistHct.  For  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  the  percentage 
was  75. 
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I  have  not  considered  it  wise  or  just  to  publish  the  percentage 
obtained  by  each  school,  on  account  of  the  gi*eat  difference  in 
crediting  the  answers  by  the  different  teachers  in  the  Department. 
Generally,  the  Principals  have  carefully  examined  and  credited 
the  classes  under  their  charge,  according  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  answers,  while  others  have  been  in  the  habit  of  marking  their 
pupils  too  libeially  in  order  to  give  their  schools  a  high  reputation 
for  scholarship.  Popularity  upon  such  a  false  basis  is  generally 
of  short  duration,  and  in  the  end  is  always  sure  to  injure  the 
classification  and  retard  the  real  progress  of  the  pupils. 

SUPERVISION. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  there  is  a  Gram- 
mar Master  to  supervise  the  organization  of  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools  of  the  District.  In  order  to  give  him  time  to 
discharge  his  difficult  duties  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  School 
Department,  he  is  not  required  to  give  regular  instruction  to 
any  particular  class,  or 'in  any  specified  study.  He  is  virtually  a 
Deputy  Superintendent,  and  is  made  responsible  for  the  general 
condition  and  management  of  all  the  classes  under  his  charge. 
By  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  it  is  his  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent,  to  examine  and  classify  the 
pupils  in  the  sevei*al  classes  of  his  School  District.  He  is  also 
required  to  visit  the  Primary  Schools  in  his  District  at  least  once 
a  month,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  method  of  instruction,  and 
the  general  success  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  is 
required  to  report  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  number  of 
visits  made,  and  the  schools  and  classes  visited.  He  is  author- 
ized and  required  to  examine  the  various  classes,  and  recommend 
such  changes  and  improvements  as  will  secure  a  uniform  system 
of  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Manual  of 
Instruction  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  cgnnection 
with  the  Principals  of  the  Primary  Schools,  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce 
the  rule  requiring  every  teacher's  desk  to  be  supplied  with 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instructions,  "Wil- 
son's Manual,  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons,  and  such  other  books  of 
reference  as  are  required  in  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  for 
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the  Primary  Schools.  It  is  also  his  duty,  after  consulting  with 
the  Principals  of  the  Primary  Schools,  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Superintendent,  at  the  cIosq  of  the  school  month  in  May, 
of  the  success  of  the  various  teachers  and  their  ability  and  fitness 
for  the  different  positions  in  the  School  Department. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the  instruction  imparted 
in  our  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  administrative  ability  and  professional  qualifications 
and  character  of  our  Grammar  Masters.  In  connection  with  the 
Principals  of  the  High  Schools,  they  have  the  direct  supervision 
of  22,152  pupils ;  they  must,  therefore,  necessarily  exert  a 
controlling  influence  in  determining  the  character  of  our  schools. 
Through  the  pupils  and  teachers  under  their  charge  they  occupy 
positions  of  commanding  influence  in  shaping  public  sentiment 
in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  city. 

The  old  motto,  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  under  our 
present  organization  should  read,  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
class,*'  and  **  As  is  the  Principal  so  is  the  School." 

A  school  organized  and  controlled  by  an  able  and  energetic 
.  Principal,  with  even  ordinary  class- teachers,  will  accomplish 
better  results  than  a  school  with  good  teachers,  managed  by  an 
incompetent  and  inefficient  Principal.  In  my  visits  I  have  always 
observed  that  those  schools  which  accomplish  most  are  those  pre- 
sided over  by  the  most  competent  and  hard-working  Principals. 

Wherever  an  efficient  principal  visits  his  classes  daily  to  give 
model  exercises  and  appropriate  suggestions  relative  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  I  have  always  found  that  such  schools  pro- 
duce excellent  results. 

How  important  it  is,  then,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
employ  none  but  the  most  gifted  and  able  educators  to  fill  the 
responsible  position  of  Principal.  In  the  language  of  another, 
**  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  such  power  that  his  influence  should 
be  a  constant  presence,  extending  from  the  highest  grade  of  his 
school  to  the  lowest,  permeating  all,  and  following  his  pupils  to 
their  homes.  His  should  be  the  mind  to  direct  the  labor  of  his 
associates  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  unity  of  design  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  every  department.     He  ought  to  be  not  only  an  earnest 
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and  thoughtful  teacher,  but  he  should  be  one  whose  mind  and 
nature  have  been  broadened  and  liberalized  by  a  generous  cul- 
ture. He  ought  to  know  how  to  teach  any  subject  or  grade  in  his 
school  better  than  any  teachei'  of  that  subject  or  grade."  I  have 
thus  called  attention  to  the  important  duties  of  the  Principals  of 
our  schools,  to  show  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  practical 
management  and  success  of  our  schools. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  most  of  our 
Principals  are  able  teachers,  who  have  labored  with  a  zeal  in 
elevating  the  character  and  useftdness  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  which  should  entitle  them  to  the  highest  consideration 
and  praise  of  every  friend  of  education ;  yet  some  have  given  but 
little  attention  to  the  personal  supervision  of  the  classes  commit- 
ted to  their  charge.  They  have  not  infused  that  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  school-room,  without  which  there 
can  be  but  little  success  in  the  education  of  youth. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Schools 
during  the  year  was  16,626  ;  the  average  number  belonging  was 
11,527;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  10,769. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  regularly  employed  was  231; 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  50,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  47.  The  average  tuition  for  each 
scholar  attending  during  the  year  was  $11.78. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Primary  pupils  en- 
rolled in  each  school  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  number  exam- 
ined and  the  number  promoted. 
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Name  of  School. 


It 
»( 
(( 
11 
(( 
i< 
<i 
t( 

<4 


Denmau  School,  Primary  Dep't 
Lincoln 
Rincon 

Washinj?ton  School  " 
Union  school,  '* 

Broadway  School,  " 
Spring  Valley  Sch'l*' 
Mission  School,  " 
SholweU-8t.  School  " 
North  Cosmopolit'n  " 
Tenth- street  School  " 
South  S.  Francisco  " 
Pine  and  Larkin,      " 

Bush-street  Cosmopolitan 

ifouth  Cosmopolitan 

Mason-street  Cosmopolitan 

Tehama 

Fourth-street *.    ... 

Greenwich-street  Cosmopolitan 

Powell-street 

Lincoln  Primary    

Union  Primary 

Eighth-street 

Hayes  Valley 

Mission  and  Mary 

City  Training 

Mission-street  Primary  . 

West  End 

Spring  Valley 

San  Bruno 

Fairmount 

Potrero 

Pine-stroet 

Tyler-street 

Sliver-street 

Ocean  House 

Drumm-street 

Laguna  Hunda  

Hayes-street  Primary 

Colored  School 


No.  Enrolled. 


Totals. 


No.  Examined. 


67 
220 

91 
242 
281 
291 
230 
429 
538 
398 
516 
134 
605 
499 
485 
319 
812 
528 
444 
473 
692 
479 
577 
238 
260 
232 
320 

40 

226 

105 

137 

101 

87 

216 

606 

21 

13) 

31 

111 

112 


12,378 


No.  Promoted. 


67 

10 

194 

124 

79 

72 

201 

165 

252 

207 

290 

209 

181 

94 

35!) 

187 

375 

321 

291 

101 

435 

353 

57 

39 

537 

497 

258 

192 

335 

278   • 

235 

179 

579 

410 

517 

449  . 

250 

175 

362 

318 

594 

552 

321 

310 

318 

267 

175 

142 

132 

91 

198 

159 

21)6. 

187 

29 

2o 

185 

80 

•  69 

57 

65 

46 

65 

56 

45 

34 

90 

64 

299 

251 

14 

5 

59 

51 

19 

17 

57 

57 

112 

92 

8,887 

6,9*i3 

A  glance  at  these  statistics  is  sufficient  to  show  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  public  instruction.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  attending  our  schools  are 
now  receiving  instruction  in  our  primary  classes.  Nearly  the 
entire  youthful  population  of  our  city  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
struction imparted  in  these  schools  during  the  most  important 
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years  of  tbeir  lives,  while  many  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  classes  will  receive  their  only  schooling  in  the  ele- 
mentary classes  of  the  Primary  Department.  How  important, 
then,  that  the  foundations  of  our  education,  which  are  here  laid, 
should  be  upon  a  broad  and  generous  basis;  for  if  they  are  not 
firmly  and  wisely  laid,  the  future  temple  of  life  must  partake  of 
tbeir  imperfections. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  our  Primary  Schools 
are  doing  excellent  work,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
I  have  visited  in  Eastern  cities.  The  instruction  under  our  new 
course  of  study  is  thorough  and  practical,  and  the  teach- 
ers, both  principals  and  assistants,  are  generally  efficient  and 
thorough  instructorF.  A  large  majority  of  our  teachers  are  de- 
sirous to  improve  their  qualifications  for  their  difficult  task,  and 
to  this  end  they  have  invited  and  adopted  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  best  methods  of  instructing  the  youth  under  their  charge. 
It  is  true,  there  are  some  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers  in 
the  Department,  who  care  more  about  drawing  their  salary  than 
they  do  to  improve  in  their  methods  of  teaching;  but  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  there  are  but  few  of  this  class,  and  I  trust  that 
their  number  will  soon  be  less. 

In  my  visits  to  the  Primary  Schools  I  found  much  to  approve 
and  commend.     Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  lowest  grades. 

Greater  attention  has  been  given  to  oral  instruction  and  object 
teaching.  The  teachers  have  generally  devoted  considerable  time 
and  attention  in  preparing  themselves  to  give  instruction  in  these 
lessons,  which  are  of  great  value  in  stimulating  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  in  awakening  a  desire  in  children  to  notice  the 
familiar  objects  which  they  see  in  the  world  around  them.  Habits 
of  observation  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  have  thus 
been  imparted  to  even  the  youngest  pupils,  which  is  invaluable 
in  teaching  them  to  express  in  their  own  language  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  acquired. 

There  •has  also  been  great  improvement  in  the  writing  of  the 
Primary  Schools. 

Under  the  old  course  of  study  there  was  no  script  writing  in 
the  8th,  9th  and  10th  grades,  but  now  the  children  in  these  classes 
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can  write  their  names  and  spelling  lesson  as  easily  and  legibly  as 
they  formerly  printed  them. 

Considerable  attention  has  also  been  given  to  sentence  making 
and  to  the  correct  use  of  language. 

It  is  pleasant  to  visit  some  of  our  Primary  Classes  to  witness  the 
ease  with  which  the  children  will  construct  beautiful  impromptu 
sentences  in  regard  to  any  familiar  object  which  may  be  named. 

I  have  received  some  very  sprightly  compositions  from  scholars 
of  the  7th  grade,  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  pupils  of  the 
Grammar  Classes. 

Local  geography  is  now  taught  in  all  the  grades  of  the  Primary 
Department;  first  by  pointing  out  the  directions  of  the  streets  and 
the  principal  objects  which  can  be  seen  from  the  school,  and  then 
by  oral  lessons  on  the  important  places  in  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  so  that  every  scholar  passing  through  the  Primary 
Classes  can  acquire  quite  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  his  own  section  of  the  country. 

While  there  is  much  to  say  in  praise  of  our  Primary  Schools, 
there  is  also  much  to  be  accomplished  before  they  will  arrive  at 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  desirable.  In  most  of  our  Pri- 
mary Classes  we  are  far  behind  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities  in 
teaching  numbers.  Too  much  time  is  worse  than  lost  in  attempting 
to  teaching  the  arithmetical  tables  by  concert  exercises,  which  is  a 
mere  parrot-like  operation  that  weakens  the  reasoning  faculties  and 
destroys  all  power  of  individual  thought  and  reflection.  It  is  an  evil 
which  should  be  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Better  results  could  be  obtained  in  half  the  time  which  is 
now  devoted  to  memorizing  lessons,  if  the  pupils  were  individu- 
ally drilled  in  combining  numbers  and  analyzing  the  operations 
which  they  perform. 

The  management  of  the  recesses  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  receives.  There  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  respect 
in  a  few  of  the  schools.  In  some  there  is  a  wholesome  discipline 
which  governs  everj^thing,  from  the  time  the  pupils  leave  their 
seats  until  they  return  again;  while  in  others  the  yards  during 
recess  are  scenes  of  disorder  and  confusion.  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  Department,  at  least  one  teacher  is  required  to  be  in 
each  yard  to  supervise  the  children  and  direct  their  exercises  and 
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behavior  during  recess;  but  I  fear  that  this  wise  and  important 
regulation  is  not  faithfully  observed  in  many  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools. 

OOLOBSD  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the 
year  was  145,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  76. 

Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  attendance 
of  this  school  since  it  has  been  permanently  located  on  the  comer 
of  Taylor  and  Yallejo  streets,  yet  there  has  not  been  that  interest 
manifested  by  the  parents  in  its  success  and  prosperity  which  is 
desirable. 

While  some  of  the  colored  population  are  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vision which  the  Board  of  Education  has  made  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  yet  there  is  quite  a  large  number  who  will  not 
be  contented  until  they  are  granted  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
children  to  the  same  school  with  the  white  pupils. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  willing  to  give  them  equal  educa- 
tional facilities  in  their  own  schools  with  any  other  class  of  citizens; 
it  is  therefore,  unwise  and  unfortunate  for  the  colored  people  to 
insist  upon  enforcing  the  attendance  of  their  children  at  the  white 
schools,  in  opposition  to  the  State  School  law  and  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  community.  It  would  be  far  better  for  them  to 
unite  with  the  officers  of  the  School  Department  in  laboring  to 
'elevate  the  character  and  usefulness  of  their  present  school.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  children  will  warrant  the  expenditure,  the 
Board  of  Education  will  establish  colored  schools  in  other  sections 
of  the  city. 

The  school  is  making  fair  progress  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  who  has  labored  efficiently  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  committed  to  her  charge. 

CmNESE  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Chinese  School  wa« 
202,  with  an  avejrage  daily  attendance  of  only  20.  This  irregular 
attendance  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  young 
men  who  only  attend  school  long  enough  to  acquire  sufficient 
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knowledge  of  our  language  to  enable  them  to  transact  business 
with  us,  when  they  leave  school  to  act  as  clerks  and  interpreters 
for  their  countrj^men. 

Since  the  last  Legislature  repealed  the  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  Chinese  Schools,  I  question  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  expending  the  public  funds  to  educate  these  young 
men,  while  we  have  not  the  means  to  furnish  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  large  number  of  our  own  children  constantly  ap- 
plying for  admission. 

EVE^^xG  schools. 

I  take  pleasm*e  in  reporting  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
V!x  this  important  branch  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  and  the 
regularity  of  attendance.     A  deeper  interest  has  been  manifested 
among  the  pupils  to  improve  the  liberal  opportunities  w^hich  the 
Department  has  furnished  them  for  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment and  material  prosperity.     During  the  year  there  were  or- 
ganized four  Evening   Schools  for  males,  two  for  females,  one 
for  colored  males  and  females,  and  one  for  Chinese.     The  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  22 — 20  males  and  2  females.     The 
highest  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  993; 
the  average  attendance  was  503 — a  gain  of   147.     The  average 
number  taught  by  each  teacher  was  22.     Most  of  the  classes  in 
the  Lincoln  School  were  quite  large,  averaging  from  35  to  50, 
while   some  of    the  outside  classes  were  quite  small.     A  large 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  young  men  from  16  to  30  years  of  age, 
who  seem  to  take  a  deep  interest  in   the  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  who  evince  an  earnest  desire  to   overcome   the  difficulties  of 
their  position  and  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  youth.     The  pro- 
gress that  some   of  the  young  men — and  even  those  w^ho  are 
advanced  in  life — have  made  in  learning  to  read  and  write  is 
truly  astonishing.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Geiman  and 
French  classes.     They  have  declared   their  purpose  to  make  this 
country  their  future  home;  they  therefore  show  a  deep  interest 
in  making  themselves  familiar  with  our  langusige.     Their  order 
and  decorum  have  been  most  exemplaiy,  and  they  are  more 
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punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  bestow  more  attention  to  their 
studies,  than  do  the  younger  pupils  in  the  other  classes.  Very 
many  who  upon  entering  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  English, 
before  the  close  of  the  term  of  eight  months  could  read  and 
write  quite  understandingly. 

1  regret  exceedingly  to  report  that  there  has  been  but  little 
interest  evinced  among  the  girls  of  the  city  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Evening  School.  At  first,  two  classes  were 
opened — one  in  the  Cosmopolitan  School  building,  corner  of 
Bush  .and  Stockton  streets,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  E.  M. 
Tiebput,  and  one  in  the  Post-street  Cosmopolitan  building,  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois;  after  a  few  months  the  class 
on  Stockton  street  was  reduced  to  a  few  scholars,  who  were  con- 
solidated with  the  school  on  Post  street.  The  average  attendance 
in  both  the  Female  Evening  Schools  during  the  j-ear  was  32.  The 
pupils  were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  which  retarded 
their  progress  in  their  studies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  greater 
interest  will  be  taken  in  this  branch  of  our  Evening  Schools  the 
coming  year. 

The  classes  in  Commercial  Instruction  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, which  I  recommended  in  my  last,  reporb,  were  organized 
during   the   last  term,  and  have   met  with   promising   success. 

The  instruction  imparted  in  them  is  of  that  practical  character 
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which  will  fit  the  young  men  of  our  city  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  commend  these  classes  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Board  of  Education.  We  need  in  our  Public 
Schools  more  practical  instruction,  which  will  educate  the  youth 
of  our  country  in  the  different  trades  and  professions,  by  which 
they  will  have  to  afcquire  their  daily  support. 

mOH   SCHOOLS. 

> 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  during 
the  year  was  357;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  283,  and  the 
percentage  of  attendance  was  97.2. 

The  -number  of  pupils  attending  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 
Schools  is  1.6  per  cent,  of  all  th^  children  attending  the 
public  schools;  and  it  is  about  .0023  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  city;  or,  in  other  words,  we  have  but  one  pupil  in  the  High 
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Schools  to  eveij  423  inhabitants.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  High  Schools  is  about  89  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in'  the 
first  grade  grammar  classes.  While  the  attendance  at  our  High 
Schools  will  compare  favorably  with  similar  institutions  in  tiie 
eastern  cities,  yet  these  percentages  show  that  very  few  of  the 
laige  number  of  the  juvenile  population  who  enter  the  public 
schools  ever  receive  any  instruction  in  these  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  34  boys  and 
92  girls — total,  126;  of  these  115  were  received  from  the  Ghram- 
mar  Schools  and  11  from  other  schools. 


boys'  man  school. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  and  inconveniences 
imder  which  this  school  has  labored  for  want  of  sufficient  room, 
and  proper  accommodations,  yet  it  has  passed  another  year  of 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  and  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
and  efficiency.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  a  credit  to  the  city,  and 
an  honor  to  the  able  corps  of  instructors.  Of  the  twenty  pupils 
in  the  last  graduating  class,  seventeen  have  been  admitted  to  the 
University  of  the  Pacific.  Most  of  them  have  taken  high  posi- 
tions in  their  classes,  and  it  ^is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
faculty  that  they  are  the  best  prepared  of  any  of  the  pupils  enter- 
ing the  institution. 

By  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  five  free  scholarships  are 
awarded  each  year  to  the  poor  and  most  deserving  pupils  who 
can  pass  the  most  successful  competitive  examination.  Under 
this  rule  but  five  pupils  from  the  High  School  were  competitors 
for  these  prizes,  four  of  whom  were  successful. 

During  the  year  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  this  school  was 
165.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  133,  being  an  average  of 
22  to  each  teacher.  The  number  who  graduated  was  twenty;  the 
number  pursuing  the  classical  course  was  thirteen. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  upon  a  re-exam- 
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ination  for  the  ELigh  School,  was  thirty-five.     They  were  from  the 

following  schools: 

Xiincoln 20 

Spring  Valley 6 

Union.  .# 4 

Shotwell-street 3 

South  Cosmopolitan 2 

North  Cosmopolitan 1 

Washington 1 

Upon  the  re-examination  of  the  graduates  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  there  were  so  many 
failures  that  the  Board  of  Education  organized  a  preparatory  class, 
which  has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  basement  rooms  of  the 
Washington  School.  As  soon  as  this  class  completes  the  most 
important  studies  of  the  grammar  course,  it  will  be  promoted  and 
form  a  part  of  the  High  School  department;  but  for  want  of  room 
in  the  present  over-crowded  building,  the  class  will  have  to  re- 
main where  it  is  until  the  Board  of  Education  can  erect  a  suitable 
edifice  for  the  Boys'  High  School. 

Since  th^  organization  of  the  State  University,  the  course  of 
study  in  this  school  has  been  changed  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
curriculum  of  studies  in  the  University.  While  this  change  may 
stimulate  a  large  nunuber  of  boys  to  enter  the  University,  yet 
there  is  danger  of  impairing  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the 
High  School,  by  making  it  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  some  higher 
institution.  I  fear  that  the  boys  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  who 
have  not  the  time  and  means  to  complete  a  classical  and  scientific 
course,  will  soon  learn  to  regard  this  school  as  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution unsuited  to  prepare  them  for  the  varied  cares  and  duties 
of  life.  While  I  am  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  culture,  yet  I 
think  the  great  object  and  aim  of  our  public  schools  should  be  to 
g^ve  the  youth  of  our  country  a  thorough  practical  education, 
-which  will  fit  them  to  become  honored  members  of  society  and  to 
discharge  all  the  important  duties  of  intelligent  citizens. 

amiiS'  moH  and  normal  school. 

Since  many  of  the  instructors  in  our  public  schools  receive 
their  professional  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
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ing  in  this  school,  it  has  become  one  of  our  most  important  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  curriculum  of  study  in  the  High  School  Department 
includes  all  the  practical  branches  taught  in  the  higher  seminaries 
for  young  ladies.  It  requires  three  years  to  compftte  this  course, 
after  which  those  who  desire  to  enter  tlie  profession  of  teaching 
are  required  to  spend  a  part  of  another  year  in  the  Training 
Depai'tment  to  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  and 
the  practical  drill  of  the  school  room.  "WTiile  the  High  School 
course  is  thorough  in  the  sciences,  yet  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  practical  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  graduates  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. I,  therefore,  desire  to  recommend  that  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction 
in  the  High  School  course.  Evfeiy  gi*aduate  of  th«  school  should 
bo  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  manual  of  study  for  our  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  This  would  give  them  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  which  they  will  be  required  to  teach  in  the  school 
room. 

The  great  fault  with  many  of  our  Normal  Schools  is,  that  too 
much  time  and  attention  ai'e  given  to  the  higher  mathematics  and 
the  languages,  while  the  common  subjects  in  oral  instruction  and 
object  teaching,  which  our  teachers  are  required  to  impart  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  classes,  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  whole  number  of  young  ladies  enrolled  in  this  school  dur- 
ing the  year  was  192;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  162, 
being  an  average  of  27  to  each  teacher  employed. 

•  The  number  of  gi*aduates  this  year  was  35.  Of  these  20  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  Training  School,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing certificates  to  teach  in  our  public  schools,  viz.,  2  were 
granted  Urst  grade  certificates,  and  27  were  granted  second  grade 
certificates.  The  percentages  for  awarding  ceiiificates  to  teach 
were  based  upon  the  stiindiiig  and  scholarship  in  the  High  School, 
and  success  in  the  Training  School.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  certify  to  th6  success  and  2)opularity  which  most  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  High  and  Normal  School  have  achieved  as  teachers 
in  our  public  schools.  Many  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the 
most  able  and  efficient  teachers  in  the  city.      Since  this  institu- 
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tion  has  grown  into  more  of  a  Normal  than  a  High  School,  I  fully 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools, 
last  year,  that  no  pupil  be  admitted  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  wisely  resolved  not  to  consider  any 
teacher  eligible- to  an  election  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  be  anything  gained  by  entering  the  High 
School  at  too  tender  an  age,  before  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
ripened  and  developed  to  grasp  the  abstract  principles  of  the 
more  advanced  studies  taught  in  this  school. 

The  number  promoted  to  this  school  at  the  close  of  this  year, 
from  the  Grammar  Schools,  was  104.  They  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing schools : 

Rincon 25 

Denman 36  • 

Broadway 13 

Shotwell-street .* 5 

North  Cosmopolitan 5 

South  Cosmopolitan 4 

Spring  Valley 5 

Mission 4 

Other  schools 7 

Total 104 

These  pupils  were  all  required  to  pass  a  rigid  re-examination 
in  the  most  important  studies  of  the  Grammar  School  course, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  this  school.  The  large  number  of 
failures,  and  the  low  percentages  obtained  by  many  who  were 
admitted,  clearly  show  defects  in  the  instruction  of  the  Grammar 
Department,  which  should  be  remedied  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. From  some  schools  not  one-half  of  the  pupils  appljang  for 
admission  were  found  qualified. 

The  school  will  soon  be  removed  to  the  permanent  edifice, 
which  is  now  being  erected  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde.  In  this 
new  and  beautiful  structure,  I  predict  for  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  a  useful  and  prosperous  future.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  young  ladies  to  greater  efibrts  in  preparing  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  I  desire  to  recommend  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  give  the  preference  to  the  graduates  of  the  High  and 
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Normal  School,  in  selecting  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  It 
would  elevate  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  give  teachers  greater  interest  and  confidence  in  completing 
their  professional  studies. 

COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  the  Orammar  and 
Primary  Departments  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  during  the 
year  was  3,372,  a  gain  of  520,  and  the  daily  average  attendance 
was  2,408,  a  gain  of  567. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  55,  being  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  44  pupils  to  each  teacher.  While  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  report,  that  the  instmction 
in  Hhe  Cosmopolitan  Schools  should  be  mainly  confined  to  the 
languages,  yet,  if  this  recommendation  does  not  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  desire  to  tirge  the  neces- 
nty  of  changing  the  present  system  of  teaching  French  and 
German  so  as  to  introduce  the  study  of  these  languages  in  every 
school  in  this  city,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
who  desire  it.  At  present  the  children  living  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  city  are  compelled  to 
travel  long  distances  to  attend  the  central  school  on  Post  street. 
This  is  very  inconvenient,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  In 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  other  western  cities  the  study  of  the 
German  language  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  large  schools 
with  success,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  experiment 
should  not  be  tried  in  San  Francisco.  Under  this  system,  special 
teachers  in  the  French  and  German  are  elected  to  give  ins^ction 
in  these  languages  in  all  the  large  schools  where  it  is  desirable. 
A  better  system  of  classification  could  thus  be  secured  in  the  study 
of  the  languages  than  is  possible  where  all  the  pupils  are  entirely 
graded  in  regard  to  their  English  studies.  At  present,  in  nearly 
all  the  grammar  classes,  there  are  scholars  of  every  grade  of  pro- 
ficiency in  French  and  German  reciting  at  the  same  time,  which 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  accomplish  much 
in  a  large  class  of  sixty  children  during  the  short  space  of  time 
allotted  to  each  recitation.  The  class  in  each  study  room  should 
be  under  the  instruction  and  government  of  a  regular  teacher 
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in  English,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage  over  the  present 
system  of  placing  the  same  class  under  the  control  and  instruc- 
tion of  different  teachers  in  French,  German  and  English. 

The  subject  of  introducing  the  study  of  the  languages  in  our 
American  system  of  public  schools  is  receiving  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  particular 
interest  to  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  San  Francisco.  While 
I  am  in  favor  of  giving  a  finished  education  in  French  and  Ger- 
man to  every  child  who  has  time  and  means,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
short  period  which  most  of  the  children  in  the  city  attend  school, 
it  is  an  important  question  for  us  to  consider,  how  to  introduce  the 
study  of  these  languages  so  as  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
English — ^the  language  of  the  country,  by  means  of  which  we 
must  transact  business  and  hold  intercourse  with  each  other.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  offered  the  above  suggestions,  which 
I  desire  to  recommend  to  the  earnest  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that 
most  of  the  classes  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  have  made  com< 
mendable  progress  in  study  and  deportment.  The  teachers  are 
g^enerally  earnest  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  under  wise  rules  and  regulations,  instruction  in  the  modem 
languages  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  great  benefit  to  those  who  desire 
a  liberal  and  finished  education. 

SCHOOL  UBRABIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  belonging 
to  the  libraries  of  each  of  the  public  schools  and  their  estimated 
▼alue  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
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I  Volomcs. 


Yalae. 


TeaclierH*  Library  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of. 

Kducatiou I 

Shotwoll-street   School 

Si)rin«if  Valley  Grammar  School 

Lincoln  Primary  School 

Girls'  Hi^rh  School 

Mission  Grammar  School 

Broadway  Grammar  School 

City  Training  School 

North  Cosmopolitan  School : 

Pine-street  School  ^ | 

South  Cosmopolitan  School i 

Union  Grammar  School 

Lincoln  Grammar  School ! 

Denman  Grammar  School i 

"NVashinjjfton  (h'ammar  School i 

Bincon  (rrammar  Scrhool ! 


Boys'  Hi<?h  School 


1500 
238 
198 

n 

280 

220 

500 

60 

550 

15 

474 

307 

1500 

1000 

500 

700 

411 


13000  00 
207  75 

70  00 

40  00 
600  00 
275  00 
650  00 

50  00 
381  70 

10  00 
400  00 
175  00 
1500  00 
800  00 
700  00 
450  00 
1100  00 


I  ^-. 


Total 8510  $10469  45 


It  will  l>e  observed  that  most  of  these  libraries  are  too  small 
to  l)e  of  any  p^at  practical  use  to  several  hundred  pupils.  There 
is  not  a  sufticient  number  and  variety  of  works  to  suit  the  differ- 
ont  tastes  and  styles  of  the  pupils  attending  a  large  school.  I, 
thert^fore,  desin^  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  the 
pn^i^rioty  of  uniting  these  in  one  central  library'  for  all  the  schools 
in  the  citv.  It  should  l^  located  in  the  Lincoln  or  in  some 
other  h\rge  central  hall,  and  should  l>e  open  eveiy  Saturday  for 
the  distribution  of  books  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receive  them. 
This  rbange  would  not  interfere  with  the  schools  during  session 
houi-s,  and  would,  I  think,  j»n>ve  a  great  l>enetit  in  stimulating 
the  pupils  to  a  ivncwed  inten^st  in  reading  the  rich  volumes  of 
history,  bii^gmphy,  poetr^-,  nanance,  eloquence  and  art,  which 
iH^uld  soon  be  collected,  if  all  the  funds  were  used  to  purchase 
one  cent  nil  libnirv. 

The  Ku^ks  shv>uld  bo  distnluied  only  to  the  most  deserving 
moudvis  of  each  siluvl,  as  rt^wr.ixls  for  exct^llt noe  in  scholarship 
and  gvHHl  do|H>rtnient, 
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The  library  would  thus  be  a  constant  inspiring  influence  upon 
th«  pupils  to  enkindle  in  them  an  increased  interest  in  their 
schools,  and  a  greater  devotion  and  earnestness  in  study. 

COUKSE   OF   STUDY. 

Since  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  changed  several  of  the 
most  important  series  of  text  books  during  the  last  year,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prepare  a  new  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  for  the  school  year  commencing 
July,  1871. 

The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  satisfied  nearly  all 
of  our  teachers,  that  but  few  changes  are  required.  The  work  in 
some  of  the  classes,  especially  the  higher  grades  of  the  Primary 
Department,  should  be 'reduced,  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  all  the  grades  should  be  more  systematic  and  clearly  defined. 

In  written  arithmetic  there  is  not  enough  attention  given  to  the 
analysis  of  examples;  and  mental  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  written  examples  through  the  whole  course. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  book-keeping.  No  well  in- 
formed pupil  should  be  ignorant,  in  any  community,  and  especi- 
ally in  a  large  city  like  San  Francisco,  of  the  mercantile  and 
business  relations  of  life. 

This  study  should  be  taught  alike  to  both  sexes,  for  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  females,  if  educated,  should  not  find  employment 
in  counting-houses,  as  well  as  males,  thereby  opening  a  new  field 
pf  remunemtive  employment  to  a  large  class,  who  have  been 
excluded  from  this  department  of  labor.  I  desire  to  especially 
recommend,  that  more  attention  be  given  to  this  most  important 
bmnch  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School. 

Grammatical  parsing,  analysis  and  etymology  should  also  form 
a  very  important  portion  of  th^  new  course  of  study.  In  tlie  5th, 
4th  and  3d  grades  these  topics  should  be  taught  orally,  in  con- 
ne  ction  with  the  reading  exercises. 

This  course  is  pursued  with  great  success  in  teaching  French 
and  Gennan  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  and  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  useful  in  teaching  the 
English  language. 
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The  careful  study  of  etymology  is  important  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  words  and  sentences,  and  should  be  taken  fp 
at  an  earlier  period  and  prosecuted  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is 
at  present. 

The  study  of  geography  should  be  taught  with  less  slavish  ad- 
herence to  minute  details  of  the  atlas.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  oral  lessons  upon  the  local  geography  of  California  and 
the  Pacific  slopes,  its  climatic  influences  and  its  most  important 
mineral  and  vegetable  products.  A  knowledge  of  the  general 
geography  of  the  world  should  be  given  in  topic  lessons  upon 
the  principal  mountain  and  river  systems,  the  plains  and 
plateaux;  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  great  commercial  ooun- 
tries,  the  principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  world;  the  peculiar  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the 
different  zones  and  altitudes;  and  the  important  mineral  products 
of  the  different  countries  and  their  relation  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible^ 
the  geography  and  history  of  every  country  should  be  taught  in 
conjunction,  as  the  one  serves  to  illustrate  the  other. 

The  course  of  study  in  music  and  drawing  should  be  more 
clearly  defined.  The  importance  of  these  branches  cannot  be 
over  estimated;  they  are  productive  of  such  unquestionable  bene- 
fits in  elevating  and  refining  society,  that  no  argument  is  ne- 
cessary to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  retaining  them  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  instruction  of  every  school  room. 

The  disparity  in  the  specimens  of  penmanship  in  the  different 
schools  shows,  that  more  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  graceful  and  essential  branch  of  instruction. 

While  the  penmanship  in  the  Lincoln  and  some  other  schools  is 
the  finest  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any  institution,  yet  many  of 
our  teachers  almost  entirely  neglect  any  systematic  instruction 
in  this  important  study. 

Beading  in  our  public  schools  should  receive  more  attention 
than  is  generally  given  to  it  at  present.  No  branch  of  study  is 
more  superficially  and  erroneously  taught  in  our  schools  than  that 
of  reading.  As  a  mere  elocutionary  exercise,  veiy  superior  results 
have  been  attained  by  some  of  our  teachers;  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  instrumentalities  for  the  acquisition 
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of  useful  knowledge,  and  for  the  elevation,  expanfidon  and  culti- 
vation of  the  mind,  its  capabilities  have  been  rarely  developed. 
Not  a  paragraph  or  sentence  should  be  read  without  the  ability  of 
the  pupil  fully  and  clearly  to  comprehend  its  import  and  meaning. 

SCHOOL  OOVEBNMENT. 

Since  the  subject  of  school  discipline  is  exciting  much  interest 
and  discussion  throughout  the  country,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  this  report  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  our  public  schools.  While  most  of  our 
teachers  have  secured  good  order  and  obedience  in  their  classes, 
without  undue  severity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  reported  during  the  year  is  far 
greater,  I  trust,  than  it  will  ever  be  again. 

Much  of  the  disorder  .^d  punishment  in  our  schools  have  been 
caused  by  the  demoralization,  in  consequence  of  the  sensational 
md  exaggerated  attacks  of  a  portion  of  the  press  of  the  city,  which 
for  a  time  greatiy  excited  the  community  against  \he  teacher's 
right  t6  use  any  force  to  compel  obedience  and  submission  to 
his  authority.  Through  intimidation  and  public  clamor  one  of 
the  sub-masters  of  our  schools  was  sentenced  in  an  ijiferior 
court  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  inflicting  a  just  and 
merited  punishment  on  a  refractory  pupil.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  a  higher  court,  which  led  to  a  thorough  and  learned  adjudica- 
tion of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  teacher  to  enforce  obedience 
to  his  authority.  The  teacher  was  acquitted,  and  his  legal  right 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  enforce  submission  to  rightful 
authority  was  fully  afiirmed  by  Judge  Lake,  ii^  an  able  opinion, 
which  I  trust  has  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  School  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  community  in  settling  the  right  and  power  of 
teachers  in  governing  their  schools. 

But  while  I  am  in  favor  of  the  great  reform  which  is  abolishing 
the  frequent  use  of  the  rod  for  every  offence  committed  in  the 
school,  yet  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  children,  as  well  as  men  in  every  community,  who  cannot 
be  permanentiy  controlled  except  by  compulsion  and  force. 

The  pupils  of  our  schools  are  not  all  seraphs.  Collected  as  they 
are  from  every  grade  of  our  cosmopolitan  society,  they  represent 
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all  the  passions  which  humauity  is  heir  to.     It  is  therefore  impoB- 
sible  to  govern  them  all  by  the  power  of  moral  suasion  which  the 
most  gifted  and  kind-hearted  teacher  may  possess.     Force  must  at 
times  be  used  to  subdue  the  self-willed,  and  the  naturally  \'icious 
and  disobedient  pupils,  or  else  they  must  be  expelled  from  school 
and  thrown  upon   the   community  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
street — lessons  at  war  with  the  vital  interests  of   the  people.    It 
would  be  transferring  them  to  a  school  in  which  they  would  make 
rai)id  progress  in  disobedience  to  parents,  prevarication,  obscen- 
ity, profanity,  lewdness,  intempemnce,  petty  thieving,  burglary, 
robbery,  and  murder.     This  alternative  of  expulsion  from  school 
is  a  dangerous  expedient  for  society  and  the  best  interests  of  way- 
ward youth.     If  this  policy  were  adopted,  there  would  be  found 
a  large  number  of  boys  in  our  schools,  who  from  their  own  indina- 
ation,  or  from  the  vicious  influence  of  others,would  gladly  embrace 
the  first  oj^portunity  of  throwing  off  the  cares  and  restraints  of  thfe 
school  room  wliich  their  disobedience  and  misconduct  would  afford 
them.     It  wt)uld  practically  place  it  in  the  power  of  each  refrac- 
tory pupil  to  leave  school  whenever  his  whim  or  caprice  might  lead 
him  to  disobedience.     Undet  such  a  svstem  it  would  take  but  a 
short  time  to  emi^ty  our  school  rooms  of  the  stubborn  and  vicious, 
who  most  require  the  wholesome  influence  of  restraining  laws  and 
proper  discipline.     It  would  soon  poi)ulate  our  streets  with  idle 
and  vicious  boys,  and  crowd  our  prisons  and  Industrial  School 
with  juvenile  ofienders.     This  is  not  an  imaginary  or  wild  state- 
ment of  the  evils  of  expulsion.     There  are  a  large  number  of 
children  in  our  city  who  would  regard  it  rather  as  a  boon,  and  not 
a  penalty,  to  hav|j  the  doors  thus  opened  to  them,  to  lead  lives  of 
crime  and  idleness. 

Our  police  records  and  crowded  Industrial  School  show  that  we 
have  already  too  large  a  number  of  this  class  of  juvenile  offeudeis, 
for  the  i)resent  and  futui*e  welfare  and  safety  of  the  city. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  course  shall  be  adopted  to  reclaim' 
the  rebellious  and  wayward  youth  of  our  schools,  if  they  will  not 
yield  to  moral  suasion  or  proper  force  ?  It  is  a  serious  question 
to  answer,  and  one  which  is  exciting  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  statesman  and  philanthropist  ever^'where.  According  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  have  corresponded  with 
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school  officers  and  educational  gentlemen  of  Eastern  cities,  in  re- 
gard to  the  hest  system  of  discipline  and  government  for  the 
vicious  and  incorrigible  pupils.  I  find  but  few  who  are  satisfied 
■with  the  means  which  have  yet  been  adopted  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  most  practical  plan  which  I  can  suggest  from  my  inquiries 
and  investigations  is  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  central  classes 
in  different  parts  of  the  ci^y,  at  which  all  the  most  refractory  and 
unmanageable  pupils  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  until  they  are 
thoroughly  reformed,  and  are  wilhng  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  school  without  recourse  to  undue  severity.  The  most  compe- 
tent and  successful*  teachers  to  manage  and  govern  obstinate  and 
refractory  pupils,  should  be  selected  to  discipline  and  instruct 
these  classes.  They  should  be  gentlemen  of  large  experience, 
and  with  feelings  and  instincts  in  harmony  with  child  nature,  and 
should  possess  a  fiimness  of  character  and  kindness  of  heart  which 
would  enforce  respect  and  obedience  without  severity.  With  such 
instructors,  I  think  great  good  would  result  to  our  public  schools 
by  establishing  one  or  more  classes  for  the  training  of  juvenile 
offenders.  The  truant  officer  shJiild  visit  them  daily  to  look 
after  absentees.  It  would  add  but  little  to  the  expenses  of  the 
School  Department,  and  would  relieve  the  different  schools  of 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  and  troublesome  scholars  who  ai*e 
constant  annoyance  to  their  classes  and  who  require  too  much  of 
their  teachers'  time  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

In  many  of  the  Eastern  cities  incorrigible  and  truant  scholars 
are  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  confinement  in  houses  of  correction, 
and  industrial  schools,  where,  instead  of  reforming,  they  too  fre- 
quently become  confirmed  and  hardened  onendera  against  the 
law  and  the  peace  of  society.  Confinement  in  cells  and  behind 
grated  bars  is  not  the  proj)er  place  to  reform  erring  youth.  It  may 
be  a  fit  place  for  haidened  criminals,  but  should  never  be  the  home 
of  susceptible  youth,  except  as  a  last  resort.  It  is  therefore  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  earnestness  that  I  would  recommend  the 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  at  once  a  school  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  refractory  boys.  Its  halls  and  yards  should  be  furnished 
with  all  the  modem  improvements  which  can  make  the  school 
pleasant  and  attractive,  and  with  such  able  and  philanthiopic 
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teachers  as  I  have  described,  1  predict  for  it  a  great  sphere  of 
usefulness  to  society  and  humanity,  in  rescuing  the  "wayward 
youth  of  our  citv  from  lives  of  disorder  and  crime. 

OVEB-WORK   AND    HOME   STUDT. 

A  few  parents  complain  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  attending 
our  schools  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  requiiing  a  pemidouB 
amount  of  home  study  which  deprives  children  of  that  relaxation 
of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  partica- 
larl}'  so  to  yuung  and  sensitive  children. 

While  others,  and  a  far  larger  number,  find  fault  because  their  , 
children  do  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  study;  that  their  lessons 
are  too  short,  and  that  they  are  not  promoted  rapidly  enough.  It 
cannot  1>e  denied  that  both  these  charges  in  some  cases  are  true. 
Among  nearly  four  hundred  teachers,  there  will  always  be  some 
whose  incompetence  and  want  of  common  sense  will  lead  them  to 
commit  errors  which  the  wisest  and  most  stringent  rules  cannot 
prevent.  ^ 

But  upon  careful  investigation,  T  believe  these  sweeping  charges 
are  unfounded.  Most  of  the  pupils  attending  our  schools  are 
making  good  jjrogress  in  their  studies  without  being  over-worked 
either  at  home  or  in  school.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  in  the 
primary  department  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring  their  pupils  to 
study  at  home,  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  forbid  the  teacher  to 
assign  any  lesson,  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  x^rimary  and  the 
lower  classes  of  the  grammar  departments,  to  be  studied  at  homey 
which  will  required  more  than  one 'hour,  and  no  lesson  shall  be 
given  to  any  pu]:)il  in  the  highest  grammar  classes,  to  be  studied 
out  of  school,  which  will  require  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half 
for  a  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  to  acquire. 

Teachers  are  also  forbidden  in  most  of  the  grades  to  give  in  one 
lesson  more  than  five  easy  or  three  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic, 
to  be  solved  at  home. 

The  time  required  for  study  in  school,  from  9  A.M.  till  2f  P.M., 
in  the  higher  classes,  and  until  2  P.M.  in  the  8th,  9th  and  10th 
grades  of  the  primary  department,  is  ample  to  accomplish  all  that 
should  be  expected  of  young  children,  and  if  properly  trained  in 
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school^  they  can  master  all  the  branches  required  in  the  coarse  of 
study  without  undue  forcing. 

The  officers  of  the  School  Department  are  anxious  that  every 
pupil  attending  the  public  schools  should  make  as  rapid  progress 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  physical  and  mental  well  being  of 
those  committed  to  their  charge.  And  if  teachers  neglect  to  do 
their  duly  in  advancing  the  pupils  under  their  care,  or  require  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  study  in  school  or  at  home,  which  would 
injure  the  scholars'  health,  the  Board  will  use  every  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  evil,  if  parents  wiU  report  the  names  of  tiiose  violating 
the  rules  of  the  Department. 

mSTOBIOAL   SKXTGH. 

As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  present  system  of  public  schools, 
I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  preparing  the  following  brief  sketch 
of  the  first  schools  established  in  San  Francisco. 

With  that  enlightened  spirit  of  progress  which  animated  our 
pilgrim  fathers  to  erect  the  log  school  house  as  the  vanguard  of 
cmlization  in  the  wilds  of  New  England,  the  pioneers  of  California 
followed  their  wise  example  in  early  planting  upon  these  Pacific 
shores  our  noble  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  first  American  school  in  San  Francisco  was  organized  in 
April,  1847,  in  a  smaU  shanly  on  the  block  between  Broadway 
and  Pacific  street,  west  of  Dupont  street.  Here  were  collected 
from  twenly  to  thirty  pupils,  which  then  comprised  nearly  aU 
the  children  in  the  city.  It  was  a  private  institution,  supported 
by  the  tuition  fees  from  the  pUpils,  and  tlie  contributions  of  the 
citizens. 

It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Marsten,  who  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  Yankee  school-master  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
Although  he  continued  his  school  but  a  few  months,  yet  he  per- 
formed an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  our  schools, 
irhich  should  entitle  his  name  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
l^  every  friend  of  education. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1847  active  measures  were  first  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  organize  a  public  school,  which 
resulted  in  erecting  a  comfortable  one-story  school  house  on  the 
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southwest  part  of  Portsmouth  Square,  fronting  on  Clay  street, 
where  it  now  joins  Brenham  Place. 

An  engraving  of  this  first  public  school  house  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  preserved  in  the  ''  Annals  of  San  Francisco"  as  one  of 
the  most  valued  relics  of  the  past.  The  history  of  this  old  build- 
ing is  cherished  by  the  early  pioneers  with  many  pleasing 
associations.  Every  new  enterprise  here  germinated  into  exist- 
ence. Here  the  churches  held  their  first  meeting,  and  the  first 
public  amusements  were  given.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  it 
was  deserted  for  school  purposes  and  dignified  into  a  court  bouse, 
imder  Judge  Almond.  It  was  again  degraded  into  a  police  office 
and  used  as  a  station  house  until  demolished  by  the  ciiy  in  1850. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  first  public  school  edifice  of  San 
^  Francisco,  unpretending  as  it  was,  could  not  have  been  preserved 
so  that  the  future  citizen  might  contrast  this  hmnble  commence- 
ment with  the  beautiful  school  edifices  which  will  yet  adorn  eveiy 
hillside  and  valley  of  our  expanding  city. 

On  the  28th  of  Februaiy,  1848,  the  first  town  meeting  for  the 
election  of  School  Trustees  was  held,  which  resulted  in  tiie  choice 
of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Eoss,  J.  Serrine  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Townsend.  These 
gentiemen,  with  the  characteristic  energy  of  our  pioneers,  imme- 
diately commenced  the  organization  of  a  school. 

A  census  of  the  town  was  soon  afterwaids  taken  by  C.  L.  Boss, 
a  gentieman  to  whose  energy  and  liberalily  in  the  early  history  of 
our  city  the  cause  of  education  and  benevolence  will  ever  be 
greatiy  indebted.  This  enumeration  showed  that  the  entire 
population  of  the  town,  including  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  was 
about  eight  hundred,  fifty  of  whom  were  children  of  suitable  age 
to  attend  school. 

On  the  8d  of  April  following  the  school  was  opened  in  the 
•building  I  have  described,  imder  the  instruction  of  Bev.  Thomas 
Douglas,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  and  an  able  and  zealous 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Although  it  was  regularly  organized  as  a  public  school,  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  trustees,  yet  it  was  mainly 
supported  by  private  tuition  fees  from  the  pupils.  The  success  and 
usefulness  of  this  school  were  soon  paralyzed  by  the  great  dis- 
covery of  gold,  which  rapidly  depopulated  the  town,  leaving  the 
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teacher  minus  scholars,  parents,  trustees,  or  tuition  and  salary. 
The  teacher  therefore  closed  school,  and  joined  in  the  general 
scramble  for  the  new  El  Dorado  of  untold  wealth.  In  the  general 
excitement  and  confusion  which  followed  the  first  rush  to  the 
mines,  the  school  enterprise  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

The  education  of  the  children,  who  were  rapidly  increasing 
from  the  flood  of  immigration  pouring  into  San  Francisco  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  was  entirely  neglected  until  the  28d  of 
April,  1849,  when  the  Eev.  Albert  Williams  opened  a  small  select 
school,  which  he  taught  for  a  few  months. 

In  October,  1849,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  opened  a  school  in 
the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church  on  Washington  street,  near 
Stockton  street.  It  was  at  first  commenced  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, being  supported  by  such  compensation  as  the  ''  &iends  of 
the  school  were  disposed  to  contribute;"  but  on  the  first  of  April 
following  it  was  made  a  public  school  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  Mr.  Pelton  and  wife  were  employed  as 
teachers  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  month. 

This  school  commenced  with  only  three  pupils;  but  under  the 
popular  instruction  of  these  early  pioneers  it  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers  and  popular  favor  until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  disas- 
trous fires  of  1850  and  1851,  when  Mr.  Pelton  left  the  city  to 
engage  in  other  occupations. 

In  July,  1850,  the  "Happy  Valley  School"  was  opened  in  a 
little  dilapidated  building  in  what  was  then  a  beautiful  little  val- 
ley in  the  suburbs  of  the  ciiy,  near  the  comer  of  Second  and 
Minna  streets.  It  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  Samuel  Newton,  who 
remained  but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Eogers, 
a  teacher  of  energy  and  ability,  who  also  soon  abandoned  the 
school  for  a  more  lucrative  occupation. 

The  school  was  next  taught  by  Mr.  Cooly,  a  gentleman  of  great 
earnestness  in  his  profession,  who  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
flourishing  school  for  several  months,  until  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  was  idmost  destroyed  by  the  great  fires  of  1851. 

This  school  was  supported  by  tuition  f  ees,volimtary  contributions 
and  appropriations  from  the  Common  Coimcil;  and  although  it 
was  commenced  as  a  private  enterprise,  yet  it  was  free  to  all  whb 
were  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
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In  the  spring  of  1851  a  school  was  established  by  a  few  bene- 
volent gentlemen  in  Spring  Valley,  in  a  small  building  which  was 
then  used  as  a  church,  a  school  house,  and  for  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  in  that  viicinity.  It  was  located  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Spring  Valley  Primary  School,  and  was  first  taught  by 
Mr.  Freeman.  like  the  other  schools  mentioned,  it  was  both 
private  and  public  in  its  character,  being  supported  by  tuition  fees 
and  public  contributions,  and  was  free  to  all  who  wished  to  attend. 
I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  these  schools,  as  they  were  the  real 
pioneer  institutions  in  sowing  the  seeds  which  have  since  ripened 
into  our  noble  system  of  Public  Schools. 

Other  small  schools  were  taught  during  1850  and  1851,  before 
the  organization  of  the  present  system  of  free  schools. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Osbom  had  a  small  select  school  in  the  Oongrega- 
tional  church. 

Quite  a  large  and  popular  private  school  was  taught  by  the 
Bev.  F.  E.  Preveaux,  in  a  part  of  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Powell-street  Prinuuty  School. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  VerMehr  was  also  a  teacher  of  a  small  select 
school. 

Several  quite  large  parochial  schools  were  also  taught  in  the 
Catholic  churches  of  the  city. 

But  as  all  of  these  schools  were  organized  as  private  or  sectarian 
institutions,  and  had  no  immediate  connection  with  our  public 
schools,  I  do  not  consider  it  important  to  dwell  upon  their  his- 
tory in  this  place.  As  pioneer  institutions  in  the  great  cause  of 
education  they  are  entitled  to  our  regard,  and  to  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  eveiy  friend  of  public  instruction. 

After  the  great  fires  of  May  and  June,  1851,  and  during  the 
social  revulsions  of  society  which  followed  the  terrible  events  of 
that  memorable  year  of  crime  and  disaster,  but  little  attention 
for  some  time  was  given  to  the  instxMction  of  the  youth, 
who  were  left  to  roam  the  streets  and  educate  themselves  in 
all  the  crimes  and  vice  of  the  gambling  saloons  which  then 
infested  every  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Autumn  of  that  year,  as  the  cily  began 
to  arise  from  her  ashes  and  give  evidence  of  permanent  prosperitj 
and  future  greatness,  a  few  benevolent  and  public  spirited  eiti- 
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zens  united  in  a  noble  effort  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
large  number  of  children  constantly  flocking  to  our  city  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  subject  of  thus  early  establishing 
a  permanent  system  of  free  schools  was  agitated  in  the  press  and 
the  city  government  until  the  25th  of  September  1851,  when  the 
Common  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  approved  April  14th,  1851,  conferring  power 
upon  the  city  to  organize  Common  Schools  and  to  levy  taxes  for 
their  support,  passed  a  ''Free  School  Ordinance,"  providing  for 
the  organization,  support  and  regulation  of  the  Common  Schools 
of  San  Francisco.  The  adoption  of  this  excellent  ordinance, 
which  carefully  provided  for  the  details  of  a  well  organized  sys- 
tem of  Public  Schools,  was  mainly  secured  by  T.  J.  Nevins,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  whose  name  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  philanthropy. 

On  the  21st  of  October  following  the  first  Board  of  Education 
in  California  was  elected  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city, 
consisting  of  C.  J.  Brenham,  the  Mayor,  C.  L.  Eoss,  Alderman, 
Joiaeph  Atwell,  Assistant  Alderman,  and  General  John  Wilson, 
and  Henry  E.  Lincoln,  Esq.  The  Board  completed  its  organiza- 
tion by  electing  T.  J.  Nevins,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  Although  other  attempts  had  been  made  in  1849  and 
1850  to  establish  free  schools,  yet  this  was  the  first  successful 
effort  that  has  come  down  intact  to  us. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  our  present  system  of  Free 
Schools  was  inaugurated,  which  has  since  proved  such  a  gloriouir 
success.  It  may  be  true,  that  previous  to  this  date,  other  schools 
had  been  taught  for  a  short  time  in  San  Francisco,  which  were  free 
to  all  who  desired  to  attend;  but  they  were  not  regularly  organized 
under  any  Board  of  Education  and  were  soon  abanddhed  by  their 
teachers  to  enter  more  lucrative  occupations.  During  the  first 
year,  ending  November  1st,  1852,  the  Board  of  Education 
organized  seven  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  which, 
according  to  the  fourth  quaiterly  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
numbered  seven  himdred  and  ninety-one  pupils  in  attendance. 
A  census  was  taken  in  October,  1852,  by  the  teachers,  which 
showed  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  ciiy  between 
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four  and  eighteen  years  of  age  was  two  thousand  and  fifty.  All 
these  schools  (except  No.  2  at  North  Beach)  have  continued  their 
organization  intact,  and  now  constitute  the  principal  Orammar 
Schools  of  the  city. 

The  first  Public  School  under  the  present  organization  was 
opened  on  the  17th  of  November,  1851,  in  a  small  dilapidated 
one-story  building  near  the  comer  of  Second  and  Minna  streets. 
It  was  then  named  the  ''  Happy  Yalley  School,"  District  No.  1, 
which  included  all  that  portion  of  the  city  south  of  Pine  street. 
The  first  teachers  were  James  Denman,  Principal,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Hyde,  Assistant. 

On  the  same  date  the  "  North  Beach  School,"  District  No.  5, 
located  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Powell  and  Filbert  streets, 
was  instituted  imder  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Joel  Tracy,  Principal, 
and  Mrs.  Milbuiy,  Assistant.  This  school  was  transferred  in 
1854  to  the  large  brick  school  house  which  was  erected  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  Francisco  and  Stockton  streets,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1857,  when  the  building  was  used  by  the  city  for  a 
hospital,  and  the  school  was  merged  into  the  Union  School  and 
the  Powell-street  Grammar  School. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1851,  Central  School,  District  No.  2 
(now  the  Washington  School),  was  organized  in  a  one-story  build- 
ing on  Dupont,  near  Jackson  street,  under  the  instruction  of  F. 
E.  Jones,  Esq.,  Principal,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Baldwin,  Assistant. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1852,  the  "  Happy  Valley  School,"  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  was  divided,  and  the  present  Bincon  School  was 
organized  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  in  a  small  room 
near  the  comer  of  First  and  Folsom  streets. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  the  present  Spring  Yalley  Oram- 
mar School  was  opened  in  the  old  church  and  school  house  on 
the  site  of  the  Spring  Yalley  Prinuuty  School,  on  Union  street, 
between  Franklin  and  Oough  streets. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1852,  the  Mission  Dolores  School  was 
organized  in  a  small  building  near  the  old  Mission  Church. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  the  Clarke's  Point  School  (now  the 
Union  Grammar  School)  was  opened  in  an  old  wooden  building 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Montgomery  and  Broadway  streets. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1854,  the  Colored  School  was  organized. 
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under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Moore,  in  the  basement  of 
the  Colored  Church,  on  the  comer  of  Virginia  Place  and  Jackson 
street  This  school  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Colored 
School  building  on  Broadway,  near  Powell  street,  and  is  now 
permanently  located  on  the  comer  of  Taylor  and  Yallejo  streets. 

The  Chinese  School  was  first  organized  in  September,  1859, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  B.  Lanctot,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Chinese  Chapel,  comer  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento  streets.  For 
want  of  scholars  and  a  lack  of  interest  among  the  Chinese  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  free  school  instruction,  it  was  suspended 
in  June,  1860,  as  a  day  school,  but  has  since  been  taught  as  an 
evening  school. 

During  August,  1856,  the  Evening  Schools  were  opened  in  the 
basement  of  the  Cathedral,  comer  of  California  and  Dupont 
streets.  They  were  first  organized  by  Messrs.  John  Hamill, 
John  Swett,  Ahira  Holmes,  and  James  Denman,  who  volunteered 
their  services  until  the  Board  of  Education  was  convinced  of  the 
success  of  the  schools,  and  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
Evening  School  instruction.  The  Evening  Schools  have  con- 
tinued with  varying  Fuccess,  imtil  now  they  are  among  the  most 
useful  and  prosperous  of  our  Public  Schools. 

mOH    SCHOOL. 

Our  present  High  Schools  were  first  inaugurated  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1856,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Holmes, 
Principal,  George  W.  Minns,  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Parks,  Assist- 
ants. At  first  the  school  was  opened  as  a  ''Union  Ghrammar 
School,"  and  consisted  of  eighiy  pupils — thirty-five  boys  Bud/arty- 
five  girls — who  were  selected  from  the  most  advanced  pupils  of 
the  highest  grammar  classes  of  the  city.  After  thoroughly 
testing  the  experiment  for  three  terms,  and  proving  the  usefulness 
and  success  of  the  school,  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1858,  resolved  to  reoiganize  it  as  a  permanent  High 
School,  with  a  more  complete  and  extended  course  of  study. 

The  school  was  first  opened  in  Dr.  Boring's  church,  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Boys'  High  School.  This  building  was  re- 
modeled and  rebuilt  in  1860,  and  was  formally  dedicated  on  the 
19th  of  September,  with  interesting  ceremonies,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Starr  King  and  others. 
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aiBLs'  maH  school. 


In  June,  1864,  the  sexes  were  separated  in  the  High  School, 
and  the  young  ladies  were  transferred  to  the  old  brick  building 
comer  of  Stockton  and  Bush  streets,  where  the  Girls'  High  School 
was  opened  under  the  instruction  of  the  present  Principal,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Holmes,  with  Misses  M.  F,  Austin  and  M.  S.  Bodwell,  and 
Madame  Brisac,  Assistants.  This  school  was  reorganized  in 
July,  1867,  as  a  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  with  a  training 
department  for  preparing  young  ladies  for  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

WARD  SCHOOLS. 

In  1858  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  i>a8sed  the 
following  Act,  by  which  the  Catholic,  or  "Ward"  schools,  were 
organized  as  a  part  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Sec.  three, 
'*The  County  Superintendent  may,  and  is  hereby  empowered,  in 
incorporated  cities,  to  appoint  three  School  Commissioners  for 
any  common  school  or  district,  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof  requesting  the  same.''  Sec.  four,  ''  Such  schools  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any 
other  city  or  common  schools,  in  the  pro  rata  division  of  school 
money  raised  by  taxation,  and  shall  receive  their  proportion  of 
money  from  the  State  School  Fund  in  the  annual  distribution, 
provided  they  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act."  This  law  remained  in  force  till  1855,  when  it  was 
repealed  by  the  revised  school  law,  which  abolished  separate 
school  funds,  and  provided  that  no  sectarian  books  should  be  used, 
and  that  no  sectarian  doctrines  should  be  taught  in  any  public 
school,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  public  funds.  The  first 
Commissioners  appointed  under  this  law  were  Dr.  P.  M.  O'Brien, 
Frank  Soule,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Harris. 

The  following  schools  were  organized  under  this  system:  In  the 
Second  Ward,  connected  with  the  St.  Francis'  church,  there  were 
one  Grammar,  one  Intermediate  and  two  Primary  Schools,  divided 
into  male  and  female  departments,  numbering  299  boys  and  255 
girls — total,  554.  In  the  Sixth  Ward,  in  connection  with  the  Cathe- 
dral, there  was  the  same  arrangement  of  schools,  iu  which  were 
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taught  13i  boys  and  124  girls,  in  all  255  pupils.  In  the  Seventh 
Ward,  in  connection  with  St.  Patrick's  Church,  there  was  the  same 
arrangement  of  schools,  in  which  were  taught  254  bojs  and  358 
girls,  making  in  all  612. 

Thus  there  were  educated  in  the  Ward  Schools  1421  pupils,  for 
the  education  of  whom  the  city  appropriated  the  sum  of  $39,690.60. 

The  male  departments  were  taught  by  gentleman  instructors, 
and  the  female  departments  by  ladies  belonging  to  the  following 
religious  orders  of  the  city:  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  Sisters  of  the  Presentation. 

In  1855  these  Ward  Schools  were  merged  into  the  city  public 
schools,  forming  one  uniform  system.  All  the  teachers,  except 
those  belonging  to  the  different  religious  orders,  were  employed 
by  the  City  Board  of  Education. 

DISTBIOT  SUPEBYISION. 

The  first  public  schools  established  in  San  Francisco  were  mixed 
in  their  character  and  included  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  little 
tyro  learning  a,  b,  c,  to  the  advanced  scholars  in  mathematics 
and  the  other  sciences.  But  as  the  central  schools  began  to 
increase  in  numbers  great  progress  has  been  made  continually  in 
classifying  the  pupils,  until  now  we  have  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  graded  systems  of  schools  in  the  country. 

In  order  to  secure  greater  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  classifi- 
cation and  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  1864,  divided  the  cify  into  seven  grammar  districts.  All 
of  the  granunar  and  primary  classes  in  each  of  these  districts  were 
placed  under  the  general  charge  and  supervision  of  a  Grammar 
Master,  whose  duiy  it  is  to  examine  and  classify  the  pupils  of  his 
district,  and  note  the  methods  of  instruction  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  He  is  required  to  visit  6ach  class  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  recommend  such  changes  and  improvements 
as  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  to  report  to 
the  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  the  year,  on  the  success  of  the 
teachers  under  his  charge,  and  their  ability  and  fitness  for  their 
positions.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pre^nt  districts 
of  the  city. 
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BINGON  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  on  the  8th  of  Januazy  1852,  in  a  small 
one-story  building  near  the  comer  of  Folsom  and  First  streets. 
It  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  the  following  principals:  Mr. 
Silas  Weston,  who  taught  for  a  few  months  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  O'Grady,  who  remained  until  he  was  elected  City 
Superintendent,  Oct.  25, 1853,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
John  Swett,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  nearly  nine 
years,  until  he  was  chosen  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  taught  until 
he  was  elected  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  in  1865, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  who  remained  a  few  months 
until  he  was  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  School,  when  the  present 
principal.  Prof.  Ebenezer  Enowlton,  was  elected.    The  school 
was  moved  in  1854  from  its  first  location  to  Hampton  Place,  near 
the  comer  of  Third  and  Harrison  streets,  where  it  remained  until 
it  was  removed  to  the  present  building  on  Vassar  Place,  near  the 
comer  of  Second  and  Harrison  streets.    This  was  a  mixed  school 
for  boys  and  girls  till  July  1865,  when  it  was  reorganized  as^  QvAb' 
Chrammar  School,  and  the  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln 
School.    It  now  numbers  six  hundred  young  ladies.    There  are 
two  large  Primary  Schools  attached  to  this  district.    The  Tehama 
School,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  A  Wood,  was  organised  in 
the  fine  brick  building  on  Tehama  street  near  First,  in  Januaiy 
1867.    This  school  numbers  sixteen  classes,  and  has  accommoda- 
tions for  about  one  thousand  pupils.    The  Silyer-street  School 
was  instituted  in  Januaiy  1867,  in  the  Engine  House  o^  Bryant 
street,  near  Third.    It  was  transferred  to  the  present  rented  build- 
ing on  SilTcr  street  in  Dec.  1869.    The  school  numbers  twelve 
classes,  and  about  720  pupils,  under  the  instraction  of  Miss  Jennie 
Smith. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL.^ 

This  school  was  instituted  in  July  1865,  in  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful brick  edifice  comer  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  has  always  been  an  exclu- 
sively  boys'  school,  and  now  numbers  eleyen  hundred  pupila.    It 
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was  first  organized  bj  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  principal,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  following  Principals:  in  December  1867,  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Pelton,  in  January  1868,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  and  in  July  1868, 
by  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Bemhard  Marks.  Attached  to 
this  Grammar^hool  there  are  three  large  Primary  Schools.  The 
Lincoln  Primary  School  in  the  ^ne-story  wooden  building  comer 
of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  was  organized  in  July  1866,  under 
the  present  principal.  Miss  Eate  SuUivan.  This  school  numbers 
twelye  classes,  and  about  720  boys  and  girls. 

The  Primary  School,  comer  of  Fourth  and  Clara  streets,  was 
organized  in  April  1863.  It  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Morgan,  and  has  an  attendance  of  about  550  boys  and  girls. 

The  Mission-street  Primary  School  was  instituted  in  1868,  in 
the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Mission  street,  near 
Sixth  street.  It  has  a  general  attendance  of  about  300  pupils,  and 
was  opened  under  the  instruction  of  the  present  principal,  Miss 
Agnes  Manning. 

DENMAN   SCHOOL. 

T)iis  school  was  first  instituted  on  November  17th,  1851,  near 
the  comer  of  Second  and  Minna  streets,  and  was  then  called  the 
"  Happy  Valley  School."  The  school  was  removed  in  November 
1853,  to  a  wooden  building  on  Bush  street,  near  Sansome,  where 
it  remained  until  the  21st  of  May,  1854,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  brick  school  house  on  the  comer  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
It  was  again  removed  in  July,  1864,  to  its  present  location,  in  the 
large  and  commodious  brick  edifice,  comer  of  Bush  and  Taylor 
streets.  This  school  was  first  organized  by  Mr.  James  Denman, 
who  was  succeeded  in  June,  1857,  by  Mr.  George  Tait.  who 
remained  in  charge  of  the  school  until  he  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Bradley,  who  was  Principal  until  July,  1864,  when 
Mr.  Denman  was  re-elected.  In  December,  1867,  Mr.  Denman 
resigned  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  Swett,  the  present 
incumbent.  This  school  was  originally  organized  as  a  mixed 
school,  but  in  July,  1865,  the  sexes  were  separated  and  the  boys 
were  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  School,  since  which  time  it  has 
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been  exclusively  a  Girls'  Grammar  School.  It  now  numbers 
about  700  young  ladies.  There  are  two  primary  schools  con- 
nected with  this  school — the  Pine  and  Larkin-street  School, 
which  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  Principal. 
It  has  twelve  classes  and  numbers  about  720  boys  and  girls. 
This  school  was  first  organized  9s  a  mixed  school  for  grammar 
and  primary  pupils,  in  October,  1857,  on  Bush  street,  near  Hyde, 
and  was  removed  in  November,  1867,  to  the  present  commodious 
and  pleasant  building.  The  Pine-street  School,  located  on  Pine 
street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets,  now  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Helen  B.  Cushing,  was  instituted  in  October, 
1865.     It  now  numbers  two  classes  and  one  hundred  pupils. 

WASmNOTON  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  first  organized  on  the  22d  of  December,  1851, 
on  Dupont  street,  near  Jackson.  In  1853  it  was  transferred  to 
the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church  on  Washington  street,  where 
it  remained  until  the  14th  of  June,  1855,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  primary  school  on  Powell 
street.  In  1861  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in 
the  pleasant  and  conmiodious  building  comer  of  Washington  and 
Mason  streets.  The  school  has  been  under  the  instruction  of  the 
following  Principals:  Mr.  F.  E.  Jones,  from  December  22d, 
1851,  to  March  1st,  1853;  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Holmes,  from  March  1st, 
1853,  to  August  16th,  1856;  Mr.  H.  P.  Carlton,  from  August, 
1856,  to  January  1st,  1861;  Mr.  James  Stratton,  from  1861  to 
July,  1868,  when  Capt.  L.  D.  Allen,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
elected.    This  school  now  numbers  about  450  boys. 

There  are  two  primary  schools  connected  with  this  district. 
The  Powell-street  Primary,  under  the  chaige  of  Miss  Carrie  Y. 
Benjamin,  has  eight  classes,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
450  boys  and  girls.  The  Drumm-street  School,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  A.  M.  Murphy,  has  three  classes  and  a  general  attendance 
of  about  140  pupils. 

The  Washington  School  was  first  organized  as  a  mixed  school, 
but  was  reorganized  in  July,  1868,  as  a  boys'  school,  and  the 
girls  were  transferred  to  the  new  Girls'  Grammar  School  on 
Broadway. 
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UNION  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  in  a 
wooden  building  comer  of  Broadway  and  Montgomery  streets, 
and  was  then  called  the  "  Clark's  Point  School."  It  was  removed 
in  1853  to  a  rented  building  on  the  comer  of  Dupont  and  Broad- 
way streets,  where  it  remained  until  1854,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  its  present  location  in  the  brick  edifice  on  Union  street,  near 
Montgomeiy.  This  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
following  Principals:  Mr.  Ahira  Holmes,  till  November  28th, 
1855;  Mr.  William  Hamill,  from  1855  to  1857;  Mr.  Ahira 
Holmes  again,  from  1857  to  1860;  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Myrick,  from 
1860  to  June,  1869,  when  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Philip 
Prior,  was  elected. 

The  school  was  opened  as  a  mixed  school  with  boys  and  girls, 
but  in  July,  1868,  it  was  reorganized  as  an  exclusively  boys' 
school  It  now  numbers  about  496  boys,  and  has  a  corps  of  ten 
teachers.  It  has  one  primary  school  attached  to  it,  which  num- 
bers about  480  boys  and  girls.  This  was  opened  in  October, 
1867,  under  the  instruction  of  the  present  Principal,  Mrs.  Aurelia 
Griffith,  in  the  new  and  pleasant  primary  building  comer  of  Fil- 
bert and  Kearny  streets. 

BPBINa  VALLEY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  public  school  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1852,  in  a  small  wooden  house  used  for  church  and 
school  purposes,  on  Union  street,  near  Franklin.  In  1866  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  on  Broadway,  near  Polk  street. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  as  Principals  of  this 
school:  Mr.  Asa  W.  Cole,  from  1852  to  October  1st,  1853;  Mr.  J.C. 
Morrill,  from  1853  to  1860;  Mr.  George  W.  Peck,  from  1860  to 
1862;  Mr.  Oteorge  W.  Bunnell,  from  January  2d,  1862,  to  January 
5th,  1864;  Mr.  B.  Marks,  from  January,  1864,  to  June,  1868;  Mr. 
Noah  F.  Flood,  from  June,  1868,  to  1869;  Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Wil- 
liams, the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  in  June,  1869.  This 
has  always  been  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls.  It  now  num- 
bers about  500  pupils  and  has  a  corps  of  ten  teachers.  It  has 
one  primary  school  attached  to  it,  located  in  the  old  Spring  Yal- 
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ley  building,  under  the  charge  of  'Mjbb  J.  M.  A.  Hnrlej.    This 
school  has  four  classes^  and  numbers  about  250  bojs  and  girls. 

MISSION  SCHOOU 

This  school  was  instituted  on  the  10th  of  May,  lSb%  in  a  small 
building  near  the  Mission  Church.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Mr.  Benton's  brick  church,  from  which  it  was  transferred  in  1858  to 
its  present  location  on  Mission  street,  near  Fifteenth  street  This 
school  was  first  taught  by  Alfred  Rix,  Esq.,  who  resigned  in  Au* 
gust,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Clara  B.  Walbridge,  who 
Uught  till  November  28th,  1855,  when  the  Board  of  Education 
elected  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Leonard,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Ahira  Holmes,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Humphrey,  the  present  PrincipaL  It 
has  always  been  a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls.  It  now  num- 
bers about  150  pupils,  and  has  thirteen  classes— eight  in  the  main 
building,  and  five  in  rented  rooms  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  four  primary  schools  in  the  Mission  District 

The  Hayes  Valley  Primary  School  was  instituted  in  May,  1868, 
in  a  one-story  wooden  building  on  Orove,  near  Polk  street  It  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  and  numbers  four 
classes  and  about  two  hundred  pupils. 

The  HayesHstreet  School,  near  Hayes  Pavilion,  has  two  classes  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  children,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Wil- 
liams, Principal.  The  Tyler-street  School  was  opened  in  October, 
1867,  in  a  one-story  wooden  building  on  Tyler  street^  near  Pierce. 
It  has  five  classes,  and  about  three  hundred  pupils,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg,  Principal. 

The  Laguna  Honda  School  was  opened  in  August,  1869,  in  a 
rented  wooden  structure  near  the  Ocean  Beach  road.  It  has  (me 
class  of  about  twenty-five  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Jennie  Stanford. 

The  Eighth-street  School  was  instituted  Aug.  5, 1861,  in  a  pleasant 
two-story  building  on  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison.  It  now  num- 
bers ten  classes  and  about  six  hundred  boys  and  girls,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  Principal. 
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SHOTWELL-STREET  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  mixed  school  in  the  pleasant 
eight-class  building  on  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  streets,  in  July,  1861.  It  was  declared  a  Grammar 
School  in  July,  1869. 

This  was  first  organized  by  the  present  Principal,  Mr.  Silas  A. 
White,  and  now  numbers  sixteen  classes  and  about  900  boys  and 
girls.  Eight  classes  are  in  the  building  owned  by  the  Department, 
and  eight  are  in  rented  rooms  in  the  yicinity.  As  soon  as  the  new 
edifice  on  Valencia  street  is  completed  there  will  be  ample  accom- 
modations for  this  District  for  several  years. 

There  are  two  primary  schools  in  this  District.  The  San  Bruno 
School  was  instituted  in  September,  1864,  in  a  one-story  wooden 
building  on  the  San  Bruno  road,  near  the  toll  gate.  It  now  has 
two  classes,  with  about  120  children,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Marion  Sears,  Principal. 

The  Fairmount  Primary  School  was  organized  in  September, 
1864,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury.  It  now  has  two 
classes  and  about  100  boys  and  girls. 

SOUTH  SAN   FRANCISCO   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  instituted  as  a  primary  school  in  February,  1869, 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Ada  £.  Wright,  in  a  small  rented  room  in 
South  San  Francisco.  It  was  transferred  in  November,  1869,  to 
the  new  and  commodious  eight-class  room  building  erected  by  the 
Department.  The  school  now  numbers  four  classes  and  about  180 
boys  and  girls,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Gorman,  who  was 
elected  Principal,  Sept.  14th,  1869.  It  was  declared  a  Grammar 
School  by  the  Board  of  Education,  July  12th,  1870. 

There  are  three  primary  schools  in  this  District.  The  Potrero 
School  was  opened  in  May,  1865,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Jennie 
Sheldon,  in  a  one-story  wooden  btiilding  on  Kentucky  street,  near 
Napa  street.  It  now  has  two  classes  and  ninety  pupils,  under  the 
sapervision  of  Miss  Mary  Fascoe,  Principal. 

The  West  End  School  was  opened  in  October,  1864,  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  county,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  A.  M. 
Dore.  It  has  two  classes  and  about  eighty  pupils,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ham.  the  present  Principal. 
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The  Ocean  House  Primary  School  was  instituted  in  July,  1866, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  M'Gilvcry.  It  is  a  small  school,  and 
has  about  twenty  pupils  in  attendance. 

BROADWAY  SCHOOL. 

The  present  Broadway  Girls'  Grammar  School  was  first  instituted 
as  a  primary  school  for  boys  and  girls,  in  the  old  Synagogue  building 
on  Broadway,  near  Powell  street,  in  January,  1861,  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Duane,  Principal  It  was  reorganized  in  June,  1868, 
as  an  exclusively  Girls'  Grammar  School,  under  the  charge  of  FroL 
W.  J.  G.  Williams,  Principal,  who  was  transferred  in  July,  1869,  to 
the  Spring  Valley  School,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Princi- 
pal, Mr.  Noah  F.  Flood. 

The  school  now  numbers  eleven  classes,  and  about  575  girls,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  twelve  teachers. 

This  school  receives  the  girls  promoted  from  the  PoweU-stieet 
and  the  Union  Primary  Schools. 

TENTH—STREET  SCHOOL. 

This  was  first  organized  on  Jan.  14th,  1868,  as  a  mixed  school 
with  grammar  and  primary  classes,  in  rented  rooms  connected  with 
the  St  Joseph's  Church,  on  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Fol- 

som  streets.    It  was  declared  a  Grammar  School  in  July,  18t0, 

It 

and  has  now  eleven  classes,  and  about  600  boys  and  girls.  The 
following  teachers  have  been  elected  Principals  of  this  sdiod: 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Gorman,  Dr.  J.  Phelps,  and  the  present  incumbent^  Mr* 
John  A.  Moore.  This  school  will  soon  be  transferred  to  the  new 
and  commodious  edifice  on  Eighth  street,  between  Harrison  and 
Bryant  streets,  where,  in  connection  with  the  Eighth-street  Primary 
School,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  grow  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  districts  of  the  city. 

COSXOPOUTAN  SCHOOLS. 

A  school  for  teaching  foreign  languages  was  first  organised  is 
October  1865,  in  a  small  rented  building  on  Tehama  street^  netr 
First  street 

At  first  it  only  numbered  twelve  pupils  in  attendance,  but  h 
consequence  of  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
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instruct  the  children  of  the  city  gratis,  in  the  P'rench  and  German 
languages,  the  Cosmopolitan  system  soon  became  very  popular  with 
the  public,  and  the  school  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  term,*  the  following  January,  there  were  four 
grammar  and  six  primary  classes,  with  G91  pupils.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  sixty-one  classes,  and  about  3,600  boys  and  girls 
attending  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLIFAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  was  instituted  as  a  Grammar  School  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1867,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Bolander,  the  present  Princi- 
pal, in  the  brick  building  on  Post  street,  between  Dupont  and 
Stockton  streets.  All  the  Cosmopolitan  classes  in  the  city  were 
transferred  to  this  building,  which  soim  proved  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  applying  for  admission.  It  has  now 
eleven  classes  and  600  pupils. 

Connected  with  this  Grammar  School  are  the  following  primary 

departments :  The  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  on  Post  street,  between 

lUiix)nt  and  Stockton  streets,  Miss  Minnie  Graf,    Principal,  eight 

classes  and  480  pupils  ;  the  Bush-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  on 

tl»c  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  Miss  ^f.  B.  D'Arcy,  Principal, 

eight  clas-ses  and  480  pupils ;  the  Geary-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary, 

in  tlie  basement  of  the  German  Church,  on  Geary  street,  Mrs.  Emily 

Foster,  Principal,  four  classes  and  240  pupils  ;    the  Sutter-street 

Primary,  in  the  basement  of  the  Synagogue,  on  Sutter  street,  four 

clashes  and  180  pupils  ;   the  Mission  and  Mary-street  Cosmopolitan 

l^rimary,Mrs.  Wm.  Cary  Jones,  Principal,  five  classes  and  250  pui)ils  ; 

^•^e  Mason-street  Cosmopolitan  School,  in  the  basement  of  the  Syna- 

ff'^o^ie,  on  Mason  street,  Mrs.  M.  Dupuy,  Principal,  six  classes  and 

•'Wt  350  pupils. 

NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOL. 

This  was  instituted  as  a  Cosmopolitan  School  in  July,  1867,  in 
^he  fine  and  commodious  wooden  building  on  Filbert  street,  between 
'^^•Hes  and  Taylor  streets,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Kennedy, 
^^'^  present  Principal.  It  now  numbers  eleven  classes  and  about 
635  boys  and  girls.  There  is  one  primary  department  connected 
^'th  this  school — the  Greenwich-street  Cosmopolitan  School,  on 
Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets.    It  was 
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organized  as  a  Cosmopolitan  School  in  July,  1869,  under  the  charge 
of  the  present  Principal,  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duane.  It  ha«  eight  clasaeSi 
and  about  480  pupils  in  attendance. 

girls'  high  school  building. 

The  site  of  this  edifice  which  is  now  being  erected,  is  on  Bodr 
street,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Hyde  street,  in  one  of  the  most 
quiet  and  pleasant  neighborhoods  of  this  city.  The  lot  on  wUbcb 
this  building  is  erected  is  97  J  by  137^  feet,  which  gives  ample 
yard  room  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  54  feet  8 
inches,  and  a  depth  of  82^  feet,  with  two  wings  for  halls  of  en- 
trance and  teachers'  rooms,  21  feet  5  inches  by  50^  feet  in  depth. 
The  building  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement  10  feet  in  Ifo  ^ 
clear.     This  basement  is  divided  into  store-rooms,  laboratories,  and  ^ 
two  large  halls  for  calisthenic  exercises  for  the  pupils  of  the  train-  -V 
ing  department  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  High  School.    The  -; 
basement  communicates  with  the  yards  by  two  front  and  rear  doon  .. 
six  feet  wide.    It  is  also  connected  with  the  upper  portion  of  the.; 
building  by  means  of  two  flights  of  stairs.     The  first  and  second  ^^* 
stories  are  each  divided  into  four  class-rooms  for  study  and  iech,?J 
tation,  each  26 J  feet  by  34^  feet.     Opening  into   the   hall,  and 
connected  with  each  class-room,  is  a  hat  and  cap  room,  8  by  U ;. 
feet,  which  is  supplied   with   water   and   wash  basins.     On  ili|f^ 
second  floor  are  located  two  teachers'  rooms.     On  the  third  iioori 
of  the  main  building  there  is  an  assembly  hall,  53^  by  i^f^fee^v' 
connected  by  sliding  doors  with  two  class-rooms,  26J  by  34^  feel|  v:  ■ 
which  are  so  arranged  that  when  thrown  open  there  are  no  projectiDi^ 
jambs  to  obstruct  the  view%  thus  forming  one  large  and  pleasant 
hall  53^  by  81  feet.     Connected  with  the  main  hall  there  are  two. 
rooms  20§  feet  by  19|  feet,  for  the  library,  and  for  lectures  and 
class  exercises. 

All  the  halls  and  class-rooms  of  this  edifice  are  large,  light  SA^ 
airy.  Free  ventilation  has  been  secured  by  registers  near  the  oeBK' 
ings  of  the  study-rooms  and  halls,  which  connect  with  the  iAak 
of  the  cornice,  and  with  ventilators  in  the  roof ;  also,  by  means  cJ* 
swinging  transoms  over  the  interior  doors.  The  height  of  the  first 
and  second  stories  is  14  J  feet,  and  of  the  third  story,  16  feet     The 
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ingress  and  egress  are  through  a  large  hall  in  each  wing  13 J  feet 
wide,  with  staircases  five  feet  in  the  clear,  constructed  in  straight 
flights,  •  which  is  a  great  desideratum  in  case  of  alarm.  Trans- 
versely through  the  centre  of  the  main  building  there  is  a  hall  11 
feet  wide,  which  facilitates  the  ventilation  and  renders  the  access 
to  the  study-rooms  easy.  ^ 

The  foundations  of  the  exterior  walls  and  under  all  the  main 
partitions,  are  brick.  The  superstructure  is  of  wood.  The  frame- 
work is  of  more  than  ordinarily  heavy  timbers.  The  ceilings  are 
all  sheathed  with  wood  in  narrow  widths  to  avoid  any  plastering 
falling  on  the  pupils.  When  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  best  arranged  buildings  in  the  city.  The  plans  were 
drawn  by  Messrs.  Raun  and  Taylor,  architects.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Michael  Casey,  for  $28,200,  which,  with  the  furni- 
ture and  extras,  will  probably  amount  to  $35,000. 

The  building  will  accommodate  the  young  ladies  of  the  High  and 
Normal  School,  and  250  primary  pupils  of  the  Normal  Training 
School. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  now  in  course  of  construction  three  Grammar  School 
houses,  which  will  be  completed  about  the  1st  of  January  1871. 

They  are  located  as  follows  :  One  on  the  eaist  side  of  Eighth 
street,  between  Harrison  and  Bryant  streets  ;  the  lot  has  a  frontage 
of  140  feet,  by  150  feet  in  depth. 

One  on  the  middle  fifty  vara  lot,  on  the  north  side  of  McAllister 
street,  between  Franklin  and  6ough  streets. 

One  on  the  east  side  of  Valencia  street,  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streets.  This  lot  has  a  frontage  of  150  feet,  with 
a  depth  of  250  feet  running  through  to  Bartlett  street. 

They  are  of  the  same  material  and  are  precisely  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  mode  of  construction;  both  externally  and  internally.  A 
description  of  one  with  reference  to  the  accompanying  plans,  will 
apply  equally  to  all. 

The  foundations  of  all  the  exterior  walls,  and  under  all  the  main 
partitions,  are  brick.  The  superstructure  is  of  wood.  The  frame- 
work is  constructed  of  more  than  ordinarily  heavy  timbers,  care- 
fully selected.  The  joists  for  the  floors  are  3x16,  with  double 
studding  throughout.  The  ceilings  are  sheathed  with  wood  in  nar- 
row widths,  to  strengthen  the  building  and  avoid  the  plastering 
falling  on  the  pupils.  Double  boarding  has  been  used  in  covering 
the  exterior.  The  windows  and  other  openings  are  finished  in  a 
neat  manner,  with  a  sufficient  variety  in  the  design  to  avoid  too 
«iuch  similarity,  at  the  same  time  retaining  a  pleasant  harmony 
throughout.  The  buildings  are  surmounted  with  bracketed  cornices, 
^lich  give  to  them  an  attractive  and  imposing  appearance. 

T'he  main  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  51  §  by  79^ 
^^Gt,  with  a  wing  located  on  each  side,  38^  by  34^^  feet,  in  which  are 
'"^  staircases.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  ingress  and 
'S'J^^ss  through  front  and  rear  entrances  to  each  wing.  The  halls 
^'"^  twelve  feet,  and  the  staircases  are  five  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The 
loot-g  throughout  the  building  all  open  outward,  so  that  in  case  of 
'  F^^nic  there  will  be  but  little  danger  from  crowding. 

^  n  each  of  the  first  and  second  floors  there  are  six  study  and  reci- 
^^i  On  rooms,  24  ^  by  33  feet.  On  the  third  floor  there  are  four  class- 
^^^iis  of  the  same  size  as  those  on  the  first  and  second  floors  ;  also, 
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a  hall  50  by  43  J  feet.  This  ball  is  connected  by  sliding  doors  with 
the  adjoining  class-rooms,  so  that  the  whole  main  portion  of  the 
upper  story  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  assembly  hall.  Fonr 
small  rooms  for  the  Principal  and  teachers  are  located  oo  the  second 
and  third  floors.  The  height  of  the  first  and  second  stories  is  14  feet, 
and  of  the  third  story  14  J  feet.  The  clasn-rooms  are  all  pleasantly  , 
lighted  wiili  rear  and  side  windows.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  reg- 
isters near  the  ceilings  of  the  class-rooms  and  the  hall,  which  con- 
nect with  ofvenings  in  the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  and  with  ventilatorB 
in  the  roof ;  also,  by  means  of  swinging  transoms  over  all  the  inte- 
rior doors.  A  hall  ten  feet  wide  connects  the  two  wings  of  each  of 
the  first  and  second  floors,  giving  an  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
building.  Gas  pipes  have  been  introduced  throughout  the  building 
for  the  use  of  evening  schools,  if  required.  The  yards  are  large, 
and  aflbrd  ample  room  for  exercise  and  recreation.  They  are  all 
planked,  and  are  surrounded  with  broad  sheds  for  protection  from 
the  sun  and  stormy  weather. 

While  these  buildings  present  a  plain  and  substantial  appear- 
ance, yet  they  are  tasteful  and  commodious  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments, and  will  afford  ample  and  pleasant  accommodations  for  a 
large  number  of  youth  at  comparatively  a  small  expense.  They  will 
be  an  ornament  to  the  thriving  parts  of  the  city  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  will  accommodate  for  several  years  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  the  Eleventh  and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Twelfth  Districts. 

The  plans  and  drawings  of  these  buildings  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Raun  and  Taylor,  the  architects  of  the  School 
Department.  The  ccyitract  for  erecting  them  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  C.  Kelly.  The  price  for  constructing  each  of  these  is  $25,850, 
amounting  to  $77,550  for  the  three,  which,  together  with  the  extras 
and  furniture,  will  amount  to  over  $100,000.  Each  building  will 
accommodate  960  grammar  and  primary  pupils,  2,880  in  alL 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  DENMAN, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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Fifth  Award  of  the  Denman  Medal,  May  1870. 


GRADUATES,  FmST  GRADE GOLD  MEDALS. 

Maria  V.  Moee.  |  Emma  Levy. 


Sanh  H.  Abrams, 

Katie  M.  Haasen  (2d  Award), 

Annie  L.  Dayia, 

Julia  E.  Smith, 

Oeorgle  £.  Erwin, 

Fannie  A.  Cheney  (3d  Award) , 

Emily  J.  Johnson  (2d  Award) , 

Sarah  F.  ODonnell, 

Ella  F.  McMann, 


SILVER  MEDALS. 

Dora  R.  Carrall, 
Snsie  W.  Peck, 
Louisa  N.  Dom, 
Lizzie  Beach, 
Lottie  E.  Provost, 
Florence  G.  Wheeler, 
Sophie  M.  F.  Krans, 
Amelia  H.  Jacobs, 
Mary  St«indler, 


Mary  F.  Dexter, 
Lizzie  D.  Anderson, 
Katie  E.  Hurley, 
Anna  G.  Dudley, 
Azelia  V.  Van  Gampen, 
Clara  G.  Carmellch, 
Esther  Levy, 
Lena  Lazarus, 
Mary  Cook. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Mat,  1870. 

GRADUATES,  FIRST  GRADE— GOLD  MEDAL. 
Peter  Sander,  |  Charles  GranUin. 


Frank  Darling, 
Henzy  Havens, 
Samuel  Hirschfelder, 
Charles  Overton, 
Joseph  O'Brien, 
Lawrence  Miskel, 
Joseph  Davidson, 
John  Sharkey, 
Marcus  Livingston, 
Jacob  Sharp. 


SILVER   MEDAL. 

Thomas  Filben, 
Charles  Young, 
Joseph  Neyland, 
Eugene  Blethen, 
Gustare  Gutman, 
Frank  Hanlie, 
Augustus  Peach, 
James  Taylor, 
George  White, 


Samuel  Weitz, 
Andrew  Moore, 
James  Hochholzer, 
Charles  Turrill, 
Samuel  Goldwater, 
James  McFadden, 
FiM.  Swasey, 
Willie  Waldron, 
Abraham  Schier, 


Alexander  Robertson, 


SECOND   GRADE — SILVER   MEDAL. 

3Iarcu8  Eoshland,  Jared  Darrow. 


SECOND  GRADE BRONZE  MEDAL. 


Isidore  Li^vre, 
John  Duane, 
James  Johnston, 
James  Cunningham, 


George  Luchsinger, 
William  R.  Shaw, 
Robert  Campbell, 
John  Bnrchwn, 


Eugene  Stolz, 
(George  Teller, 
John  Milliken, 
William  Hardy. 
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Pftol  Moronejr, 
WillUm  D.  KtjnUm, 


THIRD   OBADE STLYEB  MEDAL. 


William  HamiU. 


Charles  Selleck, 
William  E.  Jory. 


BBOKZE   BIEDAL — THIBD   GRADE. 


Eagaoie  Uallahan, 
Frank  Eckenroth, 
William  Mocker. 
B.  Bwayne, 
John  C.  Harrington, 
Alonzo  M.  Orim, 


George  Prindle, 
Philip  Eoler, 
H.  Shillcock, 
Theodore  Fink, 
Frank  Worth, 
Henry  W.  O'Shca. 


William  H.  Hoie, 
James  Bnlman, 
H.  Stafford, 
Robert  R.  VaU, 
Michael  Tannian, 


George  Selleck, 
Charles  R.  Wilson, 
Charles  Miller, 


SILVER  MEDAL — FOURTH  GRADE. 


Henry  Hnppert, 
Kathan  Harris, 
H.  E.  Sanderson. 


John  Eneasa, 
Sigmnnd  Ackerman. 


BRONZE  MEDAL — FOURTH  GRADE. 


William  Doane, 
Howard  Brown, 
William  H.  Bryan. 
Edward  Eneass, 
Frank  Farran, 
Lee  Cotton. 
Thomas  Donnelly, 


George  Noj-es, 
Austin  H.  Walrath. 
Robert  Huie, 
Frederick  Kimmel, 
Andrew  Foreman. 
Richard  Barry. 
G.  A.  McCormick. 


Charles  Jones. 
James  C.  Tice. 
Charles  Palmer, 
John  M.  Willson, 
William  Famham. 
Frank  Emmal, 


GRADUATES. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

May  1870. 


Lizzie  A.  Allison. 
Fknnie  L.  Ham, 
Carrie  Hogg, 
Alice  N.  Hixson, 

• 

Mary  Kline, 
Minna  Levin, 
Hettie  N.  Perkins. 
Maud  M.  Bowe, 
Mary  £.  Smith, 
Emma  Welton, 
Clara  S.  Flllebrown. 
Ella  Bugbec. 


Sophie  C.  Earle. 
Mary  A.  Foye. 
Pauline  Wolf. 
Belle  R.  Rankin, 
Annie  M.  Patterson, 
Nina  R.  McLean, 
Susie  A.  Favor, 
Julia  Sichel, 
Tillie  C.  Stohr, 
Hattie  E.  Whirlow, 
Clara  B.  Earle. 


Mary  A.  Fellows, 
Hattie  J.  Hodgdon, 
Addie  £.  Hastings, 
Kate  Hutchinson, 
Evelyn  O.  Blcthen, 
Emily  Pearcc, 
Annie  Putnam. 
Carrie  H.  Smith. 
Kate  Kretsinger, 
Mary  J.  Canham, 
Ada  E.  Hayward, 
Anna  Houseman. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL.  1869. 


Harrison  A.  Jonen. 
William  Carson, 
Simon  Scheeline. 
Albert  Oerberdlng. 
Walter  Blalloy. 


WUliam  Wade, 
Albert  Michelson, 
William  Mott. 
William  Donnovan, 
Henry  Schmltt. 


George  Bordwell. 
Thomas  Barry. 
Samuel  Fellows, 
Joseph  McClosky, 
Frank  Stohr. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1870. 


George  Beaver, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
Frank  Otis, 
Joseph  L.  Ross, 
Frank  Holmes, 
Isaac  H.  Solomon, 
John  R.  Farrell, 


Isaac  Freud, 
Nathan  Newmark, 
A.  Wendell  Jackson, 
Charles  Stone, 
Simon  C.  Sheeline, 
Samuel  B.  Christy, 


Joseph  O.  Hirschfolder, 
Dwight  B.  Huntley. 
Jacob  Reinstein, 
Joseph  C.  Rowell. 
Thomas  T.  Barry, 
John  M.  Stillmau, 
Louis  Tobias. 
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Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 


ORADUATES  OF  DENMAN  SCHOOL,  1870. 


Aiblschor,  Mary 
Anderaon,  Lizzie  D. 
Abrams,  Sarah  H. 
Brooks,  Addie  8. 
Beach,  Lizzie, 
Cook,  Kary  A. 
Carroll,  Dora  B. 
Cheney,  Fannie  A. 
Churchill.  Emma, 
Davig,  Annie  L. 
Dom.  Louisa  N. 
Dexter,  Mary  F. 
Dndley,  Annie  G. 
Davidson,  Mary  L. 

Banks,  Lizzie 
DriscoU,  Joanna, 
Fleres,  Josie 
Johnson,  Emily 
Jacobs,  JcnnlR 


Erwin,  Oeorgle  E. 
Elam,  Virginia  H. 
Grossman,  Nellie  T. 
Gibbe,  Nellie  V.  8. 
Hinchman,  Blanche  E. 
Henn,  Carrie  N. 
Hurley,  Kate  E. 
Hassen,  Katie  M. 
Lewis,  Ella 
Lawton,  Minnie  L. 
Little,  Louise  J. 
Leonard,  Hattic  E. 
Lockwood,  Qeorgie  C. 
Larcombe,  Florence  E. 
Warren,  Carrie  E. 
Kraus,  Sophie, 
Luschinger,  Annie 
Levy,  Emma, 
Lazarus,  Lena 


Michaelson,  Pauline  D. 
Mo6B,  Maria  V. 
McDonnell,  Addie  F. 
Noyes,  Emma  O. 
Peck,  Susie  W. 
Provost,  Lottie  E. 
Quaid,  Gertrude  M. 
Beynolds,  Minnie  E. 
Smith,  Julia  E. 
Shepley,  Annie  B. 
8t.  John,  Eda. 
Van  Campen,  Azelia  T. 
Ward,  Alice  B. 
Wheeler,  Florence  G. 

Morton,  Sarah, 
Mooney,  Annie, 
ODonnell,  Sarah, 
Williams,  Angle 
Whitney,  Carrie. 


GRADUATES  OF  RINCON  SCHOOL,  187.). 


Alexander,  Annie 
Bartlett,  AUco 
Bowles,  Mary 
Cary,  Hattie 
Clark,  Charlotte  E. 
Cohen,  Carrie 
Cox,  Ida  M. 
Doff,  Louie 
Flower,  Julia 
Gray,  Mary 
Giierln,  Mattie 
Hare,  Mary 
Harris,  EttA 


Haybum,  Matilda 
Hogan,  Minnie 
Howe,  Minnie 
Isaacs,  Amelia 
Johnson,  Mollie 
McClure,  Bella 
Moore,  Lucy 
Moulton,  Alice 
Moulton,  Addie 
G'Neil,  Emily 
Paul,  Mary 
Ray,  Nellie 
Robertson,  Lizzie 


Robinson.  Sophia 
Ryan,  Nora 
Stodole.  Rosina 
Strauss,  Ida 
Summerfield,  Hattie 
Swain,  Emily 
Tinkham,  Mary 
Way,  Ada 
Wcntworth,  May 
White,  LilUe 
Wight,  Ellen 
Williamson,  Linda 
Wintringer,  Lizzie. 


GRADUATES. 
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GRADUATES  OF  LINCOLN  SCHOOL,  1870. 


David 
Edward 
1,  Eugene  O. 
t,  Frank 
gham,  AureliuB 
I,  Charles 
.John 
a,  John 
,  Charles 

Frank 

Frank 
ngs,  David 
>n,  Joseph 
.  Frank, 
erg,  Isaac 
I,  Owen  W. 
n,  Charles 

Thomas 
,  Ernest 
•n,  Thomas 
>rg,  Joseph 

Samuel 
I,  Gustavo 
ter,  Samuel 


Hirschfelder,  Samuel 
Hochholzer,  James 
Hirsch,  Bernard 
Havens,  Henry 
Houseman,  Thomas 
Harris,  Arthur 
Hardie,  Frank 
Eeebler,  Chris. 
Knowles,  George  B. 
Layang,  W.  B. 
Lawrence,  William 
Levingston,  Mar. 
Linforth.  E.  W. 
McFadden,  Joseph 
Mangeot,  Charles 
Maguire,  Joseph  W. 
Mead,  George 
Miskel,  Lawrence 
Marx,  B.  D. 
Mouson.  Charles 
Moore,  Andrew 
Neylan,  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Joseph 
Overton,  Charles 


Pearce,  George 
Pearce,  Joseph 
Peach,  Augustus 
Pendleton,  Benjamin 
Bead,  C^.  Cicero 
Sawyer,  Herbert 
Sedgley,  Walter 
Sharkey,  John 
Street,  John 
Swasey,  F.  P. 
Scheir,  Abraham 
Sharp,  Jacob 
Sander,  Peter  F. 
Taylor,  James  K. 
Tolle,  Oscar 
Turrill,  Charles 
Waldron,  William 
Welch,  John 
West,  Charles 
Webb,  Harry 
White,  George 
Weitz,  Samuel  S. 
Williams,  Woodie 
Toung,  Charles. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BROADWAY  SCHOOL,  1870. 


L..  Belcher, 

Bertha  Bloch, 

Mary  Baldwin, 

tyrue, 

Minnie  V.  Barrett, 

Mary  F.  Clark, 

k>nroy. 

Mary  J.  Cook, 

Maggie  R.  Dillon, 

.  HaBwell, 

Jennie  A.  Meeker, 

Claribelle  Skinner, 

Silverstein, 

NathaUe  Schmitt, 

Louisa  P.  Watson, 

Meyer. 

GRADUATES  OF  THE  UNION  SCHOOL,   1870. 


Alison, 

Robert  Byers, 

Samuel  Bridgwood, 

Collins, 

Thomas  Donahue, 

Frederick  Farmar, 

nnealy. 

Thomas  King, 

Edgar  Snook, 

Imith, 

William  Weed, 

Thomas  Wells. 
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GRADUATES  OF  SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  1870. 


MaryOiffin. 
Flora  Jackman, 
Rom  O'Brien, 
Katie  Smith, 
Emilia  Young, 
Virginia  Buby, 
Lillie  Morton, 
▲lice  WatiTman, 
John  Fitzgerald, 
William  Kelly, 
George  Balph, 
Robert  Brotberton, 


Pacific  6.  Greentree, 
Rosa  McPbail, 
Jessie  Rogers, 
MaryTilton, 
Carrie  Vincent, 
Belle  Wright, 
Mary  Shea, 
Loon  Carrau, 
John  Fehneman, 
George  Leppien, 
William  Thomas, 
William  Meacham, 


Annie  Gro^, 
Mary  Nolan, 
Lizzie  Schanders, 
Sarah  Thompson, 
Mary  Neely, 
Eliza  White, 
Katie  Barren, 
William  Boyle, 
Robert  Heawion, 
Marshall  Laidly, 
John  Wilson, 
Thomas  Norton. 


GRADUATES  OF  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL,  1870. 


Bender,  William 
Bromley,  George 
Camithers,  Samuel 
Chase,  Harry 
Cloagh,  Edwin 


Parish,  John, 
Fetherston,  John 
Knoll,  Albert 
Mayers.  Walter 
Palmer,  Samuel 


Palmer,  Warren, 
Plank,  Henry 
Raphael,  George 
Stiuson,  William 
Valleau,  Samuel. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  MISSION  SCHOOL,  1870. 


Fred.  W.  Crosett, 
William  T.  Hartwell, 
Andrew  Donovon, 
Thomas  Latham, 
Helen  K.  Fonda, 
Adrienne  Thompson, 


Louis  H.  Turner, 
John  F.  Hennessy, 
Robert  Greer. 
Ed.  T.  McNaUy, 
Minnie  Cordlcy. 
Celia  Eiscn. 


William  F.  Morison, 
Edmund  Boyd, 
Jeremiah  Galvin, 
Mary  C.  B.  Vamey, 
Belle  Hodgdon, 
Annie  St^iwart. 


GRADUATES  OF  NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL,  1870. 


Louisa  Classon, 
Henrietta  Frank, 
Irene  Holmes, 
Mattie  Booney, 


Charles  Sheffield, 
Albert  Meyer, 
Mary  Brown, 
Frederick  Spannhacke, 


Josephine  Reis, 
Ella  Beane, 
Jennie  Lundt, 
Eluuna  Fowler. 


GRADUATES. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL,  1870. 


Walter  AbeU, 
WUUo  Brown, 
Frederick  Orimm, 
Harry  Hay, 
Adolph  Eahn, 
William  Lauenstein, 
Norline  Brlsac, 
Oellna  Bomstein, 
Emma  Calhotm, 
Clotilda  Herrara, 
Ida  Pomeroy, 
Clara  Regensborger, 
Alice  Whitcomb, 
Valencia  Levy, 
Sidonia  Bmck. 


Frederick  Atkinton, 
James  Qraham, 
Manfred  Heynemann, 
Arthur  Hayne, 
Frank  Whitcomb, 
Adolph  Steinmann, 
Mabel  Brett, 
Anna  Benedict, 
Augusta  G.  Faulk, 
Josephine  Hugg, 
Etta  Penniman, 
Jennie  Van  Stratten, 
Cora  Wightman, 
Melanie  Bloch, 


Otto  Barkhausen, 
Henry  Greenberg, 
Lionel  Heynemann, 
Joseph  Eoschland, 
Max  Wolf, 
Henry  Kurze. 
Hanna  Brandt, 
Adele  Curtis, 
Lily  Graham, 
Bachel  Mendelsohn, 
Frederika  Biese, 
Bertha  Werlin, 
''Alice  Dudley, 
Emma  Marks. 


QRADUATES  OF  THE  SHOTWELL-STREET  SCHOOL,  1870. 


George  W.  Green, 
Annie  E.  Hutton, 
Eliza  L.  Tilden, 
Wesley  T.  Gorham, 
Ella  M.  Doyle, 
Gertrude  A.  Appleton, 
Mary  M.  Twohig, 
Sadie  E.  Bishop, 


Lizzie  8.  Davis, 
Ralph  McDement, 
Alex.  P.  Doyle, 
Edward  F.  Twohig, 
Lotte  C.  Lelong, 
Fannie  A.  Hoyt, 
Fannie  T.  English, 


Sarah  E.  Brooks, 
Eliza  P.  Doyle, 
Chauncey  G.  Bishop, 
Katie  A.  Little, 
Eliza  H.  Asmus, 
Agnes  A.  Smith, 
Ella  H.  Morrison, 
Frank  C.  Diebberle. 
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TEACHERS  ELECTED. 


July  U Prof.  A.  Herbst. 

27 . .   .  .Miss  M.  Ahem. 

27 Miss  M.  P.  Carpenter. 

27 Miss  Louise  Lacy. 

27 Miss  Susie  Mcluemy. 

27 Miss  Aimie  Dowling. 

27 Miss  Nellie  Onrens. 

27 Miss  Jennie  Mitchell. 

27  Miss  Julia  O'Brien. 

27 Miss  Maggie  Watson. 

27 Miss  Lizzie  Keightly. 

27 Mrs.  H.  F.  Byers. 

27 Mrs.  M.  Hastings. 

27 Mrs.  L.  M.  F.  Wanrer. 

Aug.  17 Miss  Mary  H.  Smith. 

17 Miss  Maggie  E.  Smith. 

17 Miss  Kato  McFadden. 

17 Miss  Jennie  E.  Stanford. 

2i J.  W.  Lannon. 

Sep.    7 Miss  M.  J.  O  Neil. 

7 Miss  Jennie  Glasgow. 

7 Miss  Addie  A.  Baldwin. 

7 Miss  Hattie  Fairchild. 

7 Miss  Jennie  £.  Dowling. 

U Miss  F.  M.  Sherman. 

Nov.  23 Miss  M.  J.  C.  Palmer. 

2a Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun, 

23 Miss  Blanche  Hirth. 

23 Miss  B.  Brocknuuin. 

23 Miss  MAry  Corkery. 

23 Miss  Amy  Hopkins. 


1869 

NoY.23 Miss  Esther  Solonion. 

23 Miss  NelUe  Holbrook. 

23 Miss  Belinda  Roper. 

23 Miss  AdA  Chary. 

23 Miss  Louisa  Templeton. 

23 Miss  Lizzie  Wells. 

23 Miss  Florence  G.  Ames. 

23 Mrs.  A.  Hoffman. 

Dec.  28 Wellington  Gordon. 

1870 

Jan.  25 Mrs.  F.  Bjerremark. 

26 Miss  Flora  Weihe. 

25 Miss  Lizzie  McCoUam. 

Feb.  18 Miss  C.Carter. 

18 Miss  Ellen  Dolliver. 

18 Miss  Mary  GaUagher. 

18 Miss  Ellen  Cuahing. 

18 Biiss  Bebecca  O.  Skinner. 

Mch.15 Chaa.  F.  True. 

Aprl  12 Miss  Margaret  8.  Tumbull. 

19 Miss  Sarah  M.  Gnnn. 

19 Miss  Bose  Bleibei. 

19 Miss  Adele  Fittig. 

19 Miss  Mary  Hart. 

19 Miss  Ada  Flowers. 

19 Miss  SalIieR.Hart. 

26 Miss  £.  M.  Tiebout. 

26 Miss  Eureka  Bonnard. 

26 Miss  Georgia  Morton. 

May  24 Mrs.  C.  L  Silvester. 

J'ne  28 Miss  8.  J.  Boyle. 


TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  RESIGNED. 


1869 

July  14 Miss  fe.  E.  Anderson. 

14. Miss  M.  A.  Jourd&n. 

Sept.  7 Miss  8.  D.  Carey. 

Oct.  12 Mrs.  U.  Bendsburg. 

26 Mrs.  M.  L.  Foster. 

1870 

Jan.  11 B£i8S  M.  F.  Phelps. 


1870 

Jan.  11 ...Mrs.  A.  A.  Tingman. 

11 J.  W.  Tannon. 

28  Jkmold  Dillon. 

Feb.  18 Miss  M.  J.  Morgan. 

Mar.  8 Madame  V.  Brisac. 

Apl.  12 MlBS  Jennie  Mitchell. 

12 MissM.  J.  £.  Kennedy. 

19 Mrs.  P.  C.  Cook. 


ERRATA. 

Page  7.  line  29,  for  "  $456,422  30,"  read  ^01.330  Otf. 
Page  7,  line  33,  for  ••  16,"  read  20  9-10. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  1869-70. 


President J.  M.   BURNETT. 

MEMBERS  I 

1st  District— E.  H.  GOE,  22  City  Hall.     DweUing,  east  side  of 

Calhoun  street,  between  Union  and  Green. 

2d    District— CHAS.  KOHLER,  626  Montgomery  street.   Dwell- 

ing,  No.  1507  Stockton  street. 

3d    District— WM.  SHEAV,  No.  417  Montgomery  street. 

4tli  District— C.  H.  REYNOLDS,  No.  329  Montgomery  street. 

Dwelling,  No.  1314  Washington  street. 

5th  District— J.  D.  B.  STILLMAN,  M.  D.,  No.  17  Post  street. 

6th  District— JOS.  W.  MATHER,  No.  305  Sansome  st.  Dwell- 
ing, No.  13  Monroe  Place,  Bush  street,  between 
Stockton  and  Powell  streets. 

7th  District— J.  F.  MEAGHER,  south  side  of  California  street, 

below  Montgomery.     DwelHng,  No.  61  Minna  st. 

8th  District— EDGAR  BRIGGS,  S.  E.  comer  Sansome  and  Sa- 
cramento streets.     Dwelling,  No.  33  Erie  street. 

9th  District— R.  H.  SINTON,  No.  509  California  st.  .  DweUing, 

No.  16  South  Park. 
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10th  District  -A.  K.  HAWKINS,  No.  G45  Market  street. 

11th  District— H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  S.  W.  comer  of  California 

and  Montgomery  streets.     Dwelling,  17th  ayenne, 
near  Railroad  avenue,  South  San  Francisco. 

12th  District— J.  M.  BURNETT,  No.  50  Exchange  Building,  cor- 
ner Montgomery  and  Washington  sts.  Dwelling, 
N.  W.  corner  Polk  and  Jackson  streets. 

JA^IES  l)ESyiA:S—Suj)eri7Uendenl  of  Common  5cAoo&— Office, 

No.  22  City  Hall. 

GEO.  BEANS  TON— *SVc;r/ari/  of  Board  nf  Education— Omce,  No. 

22  City  Hall. 

RICHARD  OTT— Clerk  o/  Board  of  Educalion—Omce,  No.  22 

City  Hall. 

JAMES  BVFFY— Messenger— So.  22  City  HaU. 


STA>T)IXG    COMMirrEES. 

Rules  axd  Regulations — Directors  Shew,  Hawkins  and  Stilbnan. 

Teachers,   Classification  and  Course  or  Instruction— Directors 
Mather,  Reynolds,  Meagher  and  Superintendent. 

HiOH  AND  Normal  Schools — Directors  Stillman,  Hawkins  and 
RejTiolds. 

Furniture  and  Supplies?— Directors  Sinton,  Meagher  and  Briggs. 

Text  Books  and  Music — Directors  Shew,  Coe  and  Hawkins. 

Cosmopolitan  Schools — Directors  Briggs,  Eohler  and  Meagher. 

Evening  Schools — Directors  Kohler,  Coe  and  .Williams. 

School    Houses    and    Sites — Directors    Williams,    Sinton    and 
Stillman. 

Salaries     and    Jl^diciary — Directors    Reynolds,    Stillman    and 
Hawkins. 

Finance  and  Auditing — Directors  Hawkins,  Kohler  and  Reynolds. 

Teachers*  Institute — Directors  Mather,  Williams  and  Briggs. 

Printing — ^Dii-ectors  Coe,  Kohler  and  Williams. 

Janitors — Directors  Sinton,  Shew,  Coe  and  Superintendent. 


LOCATION   OF   SCHOOLS,    ETC.  Ill 


LOCATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

NAMES  OF  TEACHEES,  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED,  THE  AVERAGE  AT- 
TENDANCE AND  THE  MONTHLY  EXPENSE  OF  TUITION,  BASED  UPON  THE 
teachers'  and  janitors'  salaries  of  school  month  ENDING  MAT 
27,  1870. 

Boys*  BTigh  School. 

Location East  side  Powell  street,  near  Clay. 

Pupils  registered,  107  ;  average  attendance,  106 ;  percentage 
of  attendance,  99;  number  to  each  teacher,  18;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $9.38. 

TEACHERS. 

Theodore  Bradley Principal. 

A.  T.  "Winn Assistant. 

J.  M.  Sibley '. 

A  L.  Mann ** 

A.  Herbst 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Atwood ' 


^ 


Girls*  High  School. 

Location South  side  Bosb  street,  near  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  155  ;  average  attendance,  152 ;  percentage 
of  attendance,  98  ;  number  to  each  teacher,  25  ;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $4.90. 

TEACHERS. 

Ellis  H.  Holmes Principal. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Beales Assistant 

Miss  E.  A  Cleveland 

Miss  S.  A.  Barr 

Mrs.  A.  Hofi&nan ** 

Miss  F.  M.  Sherman ** 

City  Training  School. 

Location South  side  Bufih  street,  near  Stockton. 

Pupils  registered,  232 ;  average  attendance,  208 ;  percentage 
of  attendance,  95^  ;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $1.70. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois Principal. 

Mine  A.  L.  Gray '. Assistant. 

Mi88  A.  B.  Earle 

Miss  S.  H.  Earle 

Lincoln  Grammar  School. 

Location East  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market. 

Pupils  registered,  960 ;  average  attendance,  924 ;  percentage 
of  attendance,  97  ;  number  to  each  teacher,  44  ;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $1.80. 

TEACHERS. 

Bemhard  Marks Principal. 

L.  W.  Reed Sub  Master. 

W.  A.  Robertson "         " 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sankey Assistant 

Mrs.  L.  C.  James Assistant 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore , 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Pearson 

Miss  M.  E.  HaiTington 

Miss  M.  Pascoe 

Miss  S.  A.  Field 

Mrs.  Abbie  Baldwin 

Miss  C.  L.  Smith 

Miss  M.  T.  Kimball 

Miss  Grace  Chalmei*s 

Miss  E.  A.  Shaw 

Miss  M.  M.  Guinness 

l\Iiss  J.  A.  Forbes 

Mi-s.  F.  M.  Pugh 

Miss  B.  Roper 

Miss  M.  V.  M.  Whigham 

jMrs.  L.  M.  F.  AVanzer 


(t 
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Denman  Grammab  School. 

Location Northwest  comer  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  676;  average  attendance,  630;  percentage 
of  attendance,  96io ;  number  to  each"  teacher,  40;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2.14. 

TEACHERS. 

John  Swett i Principal. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner Head  Assistant. 

Miss  C.  M.  Pattee Assistant. 

Miss  N.  A.  Doud 

Miss  Jessie  Smith ** 

Miss  C.  C.  Bowen ^ ** 

Miss  A.  T.  Kenny 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley 

Miss  S.  P.  Lillie , 

Miss  M.  J.  Little 

Miss  A.  T.  FHnt 

Miss  L.  L.  Gummer " 

Miss  Lottie  McKean *  * 

Miss  K.  B.  Childs 

Miss  E.  B.  Barnes *• 

Mrs.  L.  A.  K.  Clappe ^ ** 

• 

RiNcoN  Grammar  School. 

Location Yassar  Place,  leading  from  Harrison  street,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Pupils  registered,  543;  average  attendance,  500;  percentage  of 
attendance,  98 ;  number  to  each  teacher,  39;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.15. 

teachers. 

Ebenezer  Knowlton   Principal. 

Miss  H.  M.  Thompson Head  Assistant. 

Miss  M.  E.  Stowell Assistant. 

Miss  S.  D.  Prescott 
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Miss  Margaret  Wade Assistant. 

Miss  L.  B.  Easton 

Miss  A.  -M.  Dore 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Knowlton 

• 

Miss  Sadie  Da\is 

Miss  C.  D.  Trask ' 

Miss  A.  C.  Robertson 

Miss  Clara  Bucknam 

Miss  L.  S.  Swain 

Broadway  Grammab  School. 

Location North  side  of  Broadway,  between  Powell  and  ICawm  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  520 ;  average  attendance,  474 ;  percentage 
of  attendance,  94  ;  number  to  each  teacher,  40  ;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $2.18. 

TEACHERS. 

Noah  F.  Flood Principal. 

Miss  Maggie  McKenzie ^ead  Assistant. 

Miss  Fannie  Soule Assistant. 

Miss  E.  :M.  Tibby 

Miss  Phebe  Palmer •. 

Miss  M.  A.  Ward 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Hurlbut 

Miss  S.  A.  Kelly : , 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Elliot 

Miss  M.  A.  Haswell 

Miss  Mary  Solomon 

Miss  S.  B.  Cooke 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  of  Post  street,  between  Dnpont  and  Stockt<m. 

Pupils  registered,  359  ;  average  attendance,  317 ;  percentage 
of  attendance,  93 ;  nimiber  to  each  teacher,  32;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  pupil,  $3.07. 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  VII 

TEACHERS. 

H.  N.  Bolander Principal. 

IVfiss  L.  T.  Fowler General  Assistant 

Mrs.  Louise  Dejarlais Assistant. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill 

Jules  Caire Sub  Master. 

Miss  E.  LeB.  Gunn Assistant. 

Mrs.  Emily  Foster " 

Miss  Nellie  Owens ** 

Dr.  James  Wiedemann " 

Miss  Lizzie  McCollam *' 

Union  Grammar  School. 

Location North  side  of  Union  street,  between  Montgomery  and  Keamj. 

Pupils  re^stered,  454;  average  attendance,  417;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95^;  number  to  each  teacher,  42;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.14. 

TEACHERS. 

Philip  Prior Principal. 

Miss  Agnes  Chalmers Head  Assistant. 

John  Fox Sub  Master. 

Miss  Sallie  Fox Assistant. 

Miss  Sarah  Mayers 

Miss  Annie  E.  Hucks 

Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin 

Miss  Lizzie  White 

MLss  Maggie  Watson 

Miss  E.  G.  Grant 

Washington  Grammar  School. 

Location Southwest  comer  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  430;  average  attendance,  403;  percentage  of 
attendance,  96;  number  to  each  teacher,  40;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.19. 
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T£ACH£BS. 

L.  D.  Allen Principal. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetkin Head  Assistant 

Albert  Lyser Sub  Master. 

Miss  Jean  Parker Assistant 

Miss  S.  A.  Joseph " 

Miss  Carrie  Barlow " 

Miss  Rebecca  O.  Skinner ' * 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Chase '. ** 

Mre.  L.  Silvester " 

Miss  Nellie  Holbrook " 

Spring  Valley  Gramhab  School. 

Location South  side  of  Broadway,  between  Larkin  and  PoUc  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  464;  average  attendance,  447;  percentage  of 
attendance,  9Gi;  niunber  to  each  teacher,  45;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.05. 

TEACHERS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Williams Principal. 

Joseph  O'Connor Sub  Master. 

Miss  Carrie  P.  Field Head  Assistant. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy Assistant. 

Miss  Frances  Simon 

Miss  A.  P.  Fink 

Miss  E.  Goldsmith 

Miss  A.  E.  Stevens   . . . ; 

Miss  A.  C.  Gregg 

Miss  Georgia  Morton 

Mission  Grammar  School. 

Location West  eide  of  MisKion,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  671;  average  attendance,  600;  percentage  of 
attendance,  04;  number  to  each  teacher,  51;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.79. 
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TEACHERS. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Humphrey Principal. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds Head  Assistant. 

John  A.  Moore Sub  Master. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Varney Assistant. 

Miss  Maria  O'Connor ** 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe " 

Miss  Jennie  Greer *. . .        " 

Miss  Louisa  Lacey 

Miss  Anita  Ciprico 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Humphrey *. 

Miss  Katie  McFadden " 

Miss  JuUa  A.  Hutton *  * 

Shotwell-street  Grammar  School. 

Location East  Bide  of  Shotwell,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  677;  average  attendance,  578;  percentage  of 
attendance,  94/o;  number  to  each  teacher,  44;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.89. 

TEACHERS. 

Silas  A.  White Principal. 

Miss  A.  A.  Hill Head  Assistant. 

M.  M.  Scott    « Sub  Master. 

Miss  Bessie  Hallo  well Assistant. 

Miss  Hattie  L.  Wooll 

Miss  Mary  Little 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Whittemore ^. . . 

Miss  L.  Templeton 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bennett 

Miss  Julia  O'Brien 

Miss  A.  H.  Giles 

Mrs.  E.  M.  CarHsle '. . . 

Miss  E.  Solomon 
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North  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Locmtion North  Bide  of  Filbert  Btieet,  between  Jones  and  Taylor. 

Pupils  registered,  579;  average  attendance,  519;  percentage  of 
attendance,  94^;  number  to  each  teacher,  47;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.70. 

TEACHEBS. 

Miss  Kate  Kennedy Principal. 

Miss  F.  Mit<5hell Head  Assistant. 

Miss  R.  Levinson Assistant. 

Miss  A.  Wells " 

Miss  A.  T.  Cami)bell " 

Madame  B.  Chapuis " 

Miss  Mar}'  Humphreys " 

Miss  Ada  Flowers " 

Miss  B.  Brockman " 

Miss  Marj'  Hart " 

Mr.  A.  Solomon General  Assistant. 

Tenth-street  School. 

L<x*ation West  side  Tenth  street,  between  Howard  and  Fblsom. 

Pupils  registered,  698;  average  attendance,  629;  percentage 
of  attendance,  96;  number  to  each  teacher,  48;  monthly  tuition 
of  each  i)upil,  $1.57.   . 

TEACHERS. 

Dr.  J.  Phelps Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane Assistant. 

Miss  K.  M.  Galvin 

Miss  F.  M.  Byrnes 

Miss  M.  J.  E.  Palmer 

Miss  M.  A.  Hassett • 

Miss  Cornelia  Swain 

Miss  Mary  Ahem 

ar 

Mrs.  M.  Lowe 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown 

Miss  Lizzie  O'Callaghan 

Miss  Jennie  Glasgow 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Dowling 
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South  San  Franctsco  School. 

Location South  San  Francisco,  near  Railroad  avenue. 

Pupils  registered,  178;  average  attendance,  160;  percentage  of 
attendance,  94J;  number  to  each  teacher,  53,  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  |2.03. 

TEACHERS. 

W.  J.  Gorman Principal. 

Miss  H.  Fairchild Assistant. 

Miss  M.  J.  O'Neil 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Boyle 
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Tehama  Primart  School. 

Location South  Bide  Tehama  street,  near  First. 

Pupils  registered,  854;  average  attendance,  758;'  percentage  of 
attendance,  92,0 ;  number  to  each  teacher,  45;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.65. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood Principal. 

Miss  H.  A.  Lyons Assistant. 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph " 

Miss  L.  M.  Soule 

Miss  M.  F.  Smith 

Miss  F.  A.  E.  Nichols : 

Miss  J.  M.  Gelston 

MissH.  A.  Grant 

Miss  S.  H.  Whitney 

Miss  A.  S.  Ross " 

Miss  E.White 

Miss  E.  Gallagher ** 

Miss  H.  G.  Soule *' 

Miss  M.  Hall 

Miss  S.  J.  Han , 

Miss  S.  A.  Mowry 

Miss  F.  T.  Clapp 
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Lincoln  Primary  School. 

Location 8outhe«8t  comer  of  Market  and  Fifth  Btreets. 

Pupils  registered,  692;  average  attendance,  565;  percentage  of 
attendance,  93io ;  number  to  each  teacher,  43;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.73. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan Principal. 

Miss  Nellie  A.  Littlefield Assistant. 

Miss  C.  McLean 

Miss  M.  A.  Salisbury .* 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Woodworth 

Miss  C.  L.  Hunt 

Miss  Bessie  Molloy 

Miss  Fannie  Holmes 

Miss  G.  A.  Garrison 

Miss  Kate  McLaughlin 

Miss  M.  L.  Jordan 

Miss  Laura  Hopkins 

Miss  L.  A.  Clegg 

Fourth-street  Primary  School. 

Location • Northwest  comer  of  Fourth  and  Claiy  street. 

Pupils  registered,  534;  average  attendance,  498;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95;  number  to  each  teacher,  45;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.56. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan Principal. 

* 

Miss  A.  Gibbons Assistant. 

Mrs.  C.  Holden 

Miss  M.  A.  Stincen 

Miss  K.  F.  Ligraham 

Miss  E.  McKie 

Miss  T.  J.  Carter 

Miss  J.  B.  Brown 

IMiss  H.  J.  Estabrook 

Miss  Belle  Wheaton .    •  *  *  • 

Miss  C.  Carter 
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South  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  of  Post,  between  Dnpont  and  Stockton  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  482;  average  attendance,  434;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95;  number  to  each  teacher,  43;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.70. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Minna  Graf Principal. 

Miss  Grace  Smith Assistant. 

Miss  Lizzie  WfeUs 

Miss  S.  S.  Knapp 

Miss  E.  Siegemann 

Miss  A.  Joice 

Miss  Sarah  Miller 

Miss  Adele  Koehncke 

Miss  C.  Dorsch 

Miss  C.  Polemann 

BuSH-STREET    COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOD. 
Location Southeast  comer  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  500;  average  attendance,  463;  percentage  of 
attendance,  94,i;  number  to  each  teacher,  4G;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.60. 

TEACHERS. 

IVIiss  M.  E.  D'Arcy Principal. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Lloyd Assistant 

IVIiss  M.  T.  Howard; 

Miss  C.  E.  Campbell 

Miss  I.  Whitney 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun ** 

Mr.  L.  Michaelson ** 

Miss  A.  Goldstein ** 

Miss  Nellie  OXoughlin 

Miss  E.  M.  Dames * 
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Mason-street  Cosmopolitan  Primary  School. 

Location East  side  of  Masou  street,  between  Post  and  Qeazy. 

Pupils  registered,  342;  average  attendance,  290;  percentage  of 
attendance,  91  fo;  number  to  each  teacher,  48;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.50. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  M.  Dupuy Principal. 

Miss  V.  Conlon Assistant. 

Miss  S.  M.  Gunn 

MissS.  E.  Duff 

Miss  Flora  Wiehe " 

Miss  Blanche  Hirth " 


Greenwich-street  Cosmopolftan  Primary  School. 

Location South  side  of  Gro«nwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth. 

s 

Pupils  registered,  444,  average  attendance,  371;  percentage  of 
attendance,  93;  number  to  each  teacher,  4G;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.52. 

teachers. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Duane Principal. 

Miss  Naomie  Hoy Assistant. 

Miss  L.  Erichson 

Miss  K.  M.  Donovan 

Miss  K.  F.  McColgan 

Miss  E.  M.  Tiebout 

Miss  Rose  Bleibel 

Miss  M.  S.  Turnbull 

POTV'ELL-STREET    PRIMARY   ScHOOL. 
Location West  side  of  Powell  street,  between  Jackson  and  Washington. 

Pupils  registered,  482;  average  attendance,  443;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95;  number  to  each  teacher,  55;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.38.  • 
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TEACHERS. 

Miss  C.  V.  Benjamin Principal. 

Miss  L.  W.  Burwell Assistant. 

Miss  L.  A.  Winn 

Miss  S.  E.  Thurton 

Miss  M.  C.  Robertson 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Raymond 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Shipley 


Union  Primary  School. 

Location North  west  comer  of  Filbert  and  Kcamy  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  479;  average  attendance,  419;  percentage  of 
attendance,  92io;  number  to  each  teacher,  46;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.59. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith Principal. 

Miss  E.  Overend Assistant. 

Miss  L.  Solomon 

Miss  A.  Stincen 

Miss  H.  Featherly 

Miss  E.  O.  Capprise 

Miss  C.  Younger 

Miss  E.  McEwen 

Miss  A.  Cherry 

Silver-street  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  of  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Pupils  registered,  606;  average  attendance,  530;  percentage  of 
attendance,  94*0;  number  to  each  teacher,  53;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.52. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith Principal. 

Miss  C.  G.  Dollivej Assistant. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan 
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Miss  J.  T.  Doran , Assistant 

Miss  I.  E.  Dickens " 

Miss  I.  Gallagher .  *. .    *  * 

Miss  F.  Ames " 

Miss  E.  Dolliver " 

Miss  Mary  Gallagher *• 

Miss  S.  K.  Hart 

Mission  and  Maby-street  Primary  School. 

Location Comer  of  MiHSion  and  Hary  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  257;  average  attendance,  228;  percentage  of 
attendance,  d-i^o'y  number  to  each  teacher,  45;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.53. 

TEACHERS. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout Principal. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Jones Assistant. 

Miss  Carrie  Menges : . .        " 

Mrs.  F.  Bjerremark 

Miss  A.  Fittig t 
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Mission-street  Primary  School. 

Location S.  side  Mission  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Pupils  registered,  320;  average  attendance,  279 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  OO/o ;  number  to  each  teacher,  56;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.53. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A..  M.  Manning Principal. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lawless Assistant. 

Miss  A.  J.  Hall 

Miss  Ellen  Hodges " 

Miss  M.  P.  Cai-penter 
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Pine  and  Larkin-street  Primary  School. 

location .' Southwest  comer  Pine  and  Lnrkin  strceta. 

Pupils  registered,  636,  average  attendance,  565;  percentage  of 
attendance,  91fo ;  number  to  each  teacher,  43;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.86. 
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TEACHEBS. 

Miss  Hannah  Cooke Principal. 

Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers Assistant. 

Miss  Kate  Bonnell " 

Miss  M.  E.  Savage 

Miss  A.  B.  Sawyer 

Miss  F.  M.  Benjamin 

Miss  Mattie  Eitchie " 

Miss  D.  Hjmann " 

Miss  L.  A.  Humphreys ** 

Miss  B.  A.  Kelly 

Miss  M.  P.  Metcalf 

Miss  Mary  Corkery " 

Miss  Kate  Cadtoy 
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Eighth-street  Pbimaby  School. 

Locatioii East  Bide  of  Eighth  street,  between  Hsrrison  snd  Brymnt  streets. 

Papils  registered,  577;  average  attendance,  531;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95;  number  to  each  teacher,  47;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.55. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slavan Principal. 

Miss  S.  E.  Frissell Assistant. 

Miss  S.  C.  Johnson " 

Mrs.  A.  Wright 

Miss  E.  Donovan *• 

Miss  K.  E.  Gorman ** 

Miss  E.  P.  Hassett 

Miss  M.  E.  Perkins 

Miss  M.  A.  Brady 

Miss  R.  Paul 

Miss  M.  Lloyd 
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Hayes  Valley  Primary  School. 

Location North  side  of  Orove  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gongh. 

Pupils  registered,  238;  average  attendance,  222;  percentage  of 
attendance.  96£;  number  to  each  teacher,  55;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.43. 
H 
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TEA0HEB8. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell .Principal. 

Miss  F.  E.  Stowell. Assistant. 

Miss  H.  P.  Burr •* 

Miss  K.  A.  O'Brien 

Hayes-street  Pbdiabt  School. 

Location South  aide  Hayes  street,  near  Lagnxia. 

Pupils  registered,  111  ;  average  attendance,  97 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  94;  number  to  each  teacher,  48;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  x^upil,  $1.62. 

'  TEACHEBS. 

Miss  Mary  Williams \  .  Principal. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Covington Assistant. 

Sprino  Valley  Pbimabt  School. 

Location South  side  Union  street,  between  Franklin  and  Oouc^ 

Pupils  registered,  230;  average  attendance,  199;  percentage  of 
attendance,  91  lo;  number  to  each  teacher,  47;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.42. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley Principal. 

Miss  Susie  Mclnemy Assistant. 

Miss  Marian  Stokum " 

Miss  Eureka  Bonnard " 

Dridim-street  Primary  School. 

Location Northeast  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Dromm  stre^. 

Pupils  registered,  135;  average  attendance,  116;  percentage  of 
attendance,  93;  number  to  each  teacher,  39;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.82. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  A.  M.  Murphy Principal. 

Miss  M.  I.  Brumley Assistant. 

Miss  A.  Hopkins 
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PoTREBO .  School. 

Location Southwest  comer  of  Eentnclcy  and  Napa  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  101;  average  attendance,  88;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95io;  number  to  each  teacher,  44;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.00 . 

TEACHEBS. 

Miss  A.  S.  Jervett Principal. 

Mrs.  M.  Hastings Assistant. 

PiNE-STBEET  SCHOOL. 
Location North  side  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devlsadero. 

Pupils  registered,  87 ;  average  attendance,  77 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  91 ;  number  to  each  teacher,  38 ;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.04. 

TEACHEBS. 

Miss  Ellen  Gushing Principal. 

Miss  A.  P.  Sprague Assistant. 

Tylbb-stbeet  School. 

Location North  side  Tyler,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  232;  average  attendance,  190;  percentage  of 
attendance,  89io;  number  to  each  teacher,  47;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.49. 

TEACHEBS.  , 

Miss  M.  J .  Bragg Principal. 

Mrs.  L.  Allen Assistant. 

Miss  Annie  Dowling " 

Miss  Maggie  Smith 
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West  End  School. 

Location Near  Six  MUe  House. 

Pupils  registered,  40 ;  .average  attendance,  34 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  89;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.44. 

Chas.  P.  True Principal. 
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Sak  Bbuno  School. 

LocaUon San  Bnmo  Boadp  near  toll-gate. 

Pupils  registered,  105 ;  average  attendance,  87 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  92;  number  to  each  teacher,  46;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $1.71. 

TEAGHEBS. 

Miss  M.  Sears Principal . 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Marcus Assistant. 

Ocean  House  School. 

Location Near  Ocean  House. 

Pupils  registered,  21 ;  average  attendance,  18 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  95;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $4.62. 

Wellington  Gordon Principal. 

Laguna  Honda. 

Pupils  registered,  31 ;  average  attendance,  28 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  93;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $2.94. 

Miss  Jennie  Stanford Principal. 

Faibmount  School. 

Location Fairmonnt  Tract. 

Pupils  registered,  137;  avefage  attendance,  73;  percentage  of 
attendance,  87io;  number  to  each  teacher,  36;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $2.00. 

TEACHEBS. 

W.  W.  Holder Principal. 

Miss  Maiy  H.  Smith ,  .Assistant. 

CoLOBED  School. 

Location Northwest  comer  of  Taylor  and  Vallejo  stveeti. 

Pupils  registered,  70;  average  attendance,  60;  percentage  of 
attendance,  89^0 ;  number  to  each  teacher,  30;  monthly  tuition  of 
each  pupil,  $3.04. 
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TEACHEBS. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn Principal. 

Miss  Adrianna  Beers Assistant. 

Chinese  School. 

Location ^orth  side  of  Powell,  between  Jackson  and  Washington  streets. 

Pupils  registered,  31 ;  average  attendance,  25 ;  percentage  of 
attendance,  83;  monthly  tuition  of  each  pupil,  $3.20. 

B.  Lanctot 4 Principal. 

Special  Teachebs. 

Truman  Crossett Teacher  of  Music. 

W.  D.  Murphy 

Washington  Elliot 

Hubert  Burgess Teacher  of  Drawing. 

P.  A.  Garin 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Benton "  " 
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REAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


LOTS  DEEDED  BT  THE  OOHMISSIONEBS  OF  THE  FUNDED  DEBT. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  301,  comer  of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 
Fifty  vara  lot  No.  462,  comer  of  Kearny  and  Filbert  streets. 
Fifty  Yara  lot  No.  663,  comer  of  VaUejo  and  Taylor  streets. 
One  hundred  vara  lot  No.  128,  comer  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 
Lot  on  Fourth  street,  80  feet  by  125  feet,  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  No. 
174,  comer  Harrison  and  Fourth  streets. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BT  EXCHANGE. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  482,  on  Greenwich  street,  received  in  exchange  for  fifty 
Tara  lot  No.  695,  comer  of  Stockton  and  Francisco  streets. 

Inner  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  76,  fronting  on  Vassar  Place, 
Harrison  street,  near  Second  street  (100  by  180  feet),  obtained  in  exchange  for 
fifty  vara  lot  No.  732,  comer  of  Fremont  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  274,  115  feet  on  Eighth  street  by  275  feet 
deep,  received  in  exchange  for  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  258,  comer  of  Folsom 
and  Seventh  streets. 
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Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  167,  on  Broadway  near  Powell  street  (69  J^  by  137^^>, 
received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No.  174,  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Harrison  streets. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  581,  70  feet  on  Post  street,  between  Dnpont  and 
Stockton  streets,  received  in  exchange  for  portion  of  one  hundred  vara  lot  No. 
174,  comer  of  Fourth  &nd  Harrison  streets. 

Lot  100  feet  on  Tyler  street  by  137^  feet  deep,  in  block  433,  between  Pierce 
and  Scott  streets,  for  lot  No.  2,  block  431,  Western  Addition. 

LOTS  OBTAINED  BT  FUBGHA8E. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  418,  on  Union,  near  Montgomery  street. 

One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  121,  on  Powell,  near  Clay  street. 

Lot  on  Mission  street,  200  by  182,  in  block  35. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  1,320,  97%  feet  on  Bush  street  by  137%  fe«t  deep. 

One  half  of  fifty  vara  lot  No  159,  on  Powell  near  Jackson. 

Fifty  vara  No.  602,  comer  of  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Fifty  vara  No.  1,023,  comer  of  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Lot  on  Broadway  street,  39%  by  91%;  portion  of  fifty  vara  lot  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  Powell  and  Broadway  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  28  by  75  feet,  commencing  at  the  souUierly  line  of  Te- 
hama street,  at  point  distant  297  feet  westerly  from  the  southwest  comer  of 
First  and  Tehama  streets. 

Lot  on  Tehama  street,  90  by  75  feet,  numbered  on  the  official  map  of  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  as  lots  Nos.  46  and  47  of  the  one  hundred  vara  lot  survey. 

Lot  on  Kentucky  street,  50  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  west- 
erly line  of  Kentucky  street,  distant  one  hundred  feet  southerly  from  the 
southwest  comer  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  62  by  125  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  east 
hue  of  Chenery  street,  distant  northerly  200  feet  from  the  northerly  comer  of 
Randall  and  Chenery  streets. 

Also,  lot  on  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  62  by  175  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on 
the  westerly  line  of  the  San  Jose  Railroad,  distant  183  feet  northerly  from  the 
northwest  comer  of  Randall  street  and  the  San  Jose  Railroad. 

Lot  on  Chenery  street,  50  by  125  feet,  being  known  as  lot  No.  8,  in  block 
29,  as  laid  down  upon  the  map  of  the  Fairmount  Tract,  San  Miguel  Ranch. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  44  by  70  feet,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northwest- 
erly line  of  Silver  street,  distant  112  feet  from  the  northwesterly  comer  of  Sil- 
ver and  Second  streets. 

Lot  on  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Larkin  streets,  200  by  120  feet,  portion  of 
block  14,  Western  Addition. 

Lot  on  Clay  street,  near  Powell,  26  2-12  by  75  feet,  adjoining  Boys'  High 
School  lot  on  the  north. 

Lot  on  Silver  street,  commencing  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Silver  street, 
176  feet  southwesterly  from  southwesterly  line  of  Second  street,  thence  south- 
westerly 24  by  70  feet. 
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Lot  on  Silver  street,  dommencing  at  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line  of 
Silver  street,  distant  156  feet  southwesterly  from  the  intersection  of  said  line 
of  Silver  street  with  southwesterly  line  of  Second  street,  thence  southwesterly 
20  by  70  feet. 

Lot  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway,  30  by  91  8-12  feet,  commencing  107}^ 
feet  west  from  the  northwest  comer  of  Powell  and  Broadway. 

Lot  on  south  side  Fourteenth  avenue,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south- 
erly line  of  Fourteenth  avenue,  75  feet  from  westerly  line  of  L  street,  75  by  100 
feet,  being  lot  No.  2,  block  289,  South  San  Francisco  Homestead  Association; 
purchased  of  Wm.  H.  Bryan. 

Lot  on  Eighth  street,  commencing  on  the  northeasterly  line  of  Eighth  street, 
distant  southeasterly  250  feet  from  the  easterly  comer  of  Eighth  and  Harrison 
streets,  25  by  165  feet,  being  portion  of  50  vara  lot  No.  275;  purchased  of  Al- 
vinzo  Hayward. 

Lot  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway,  68%  by  137^  feet,  commencing  on  the 
northerly  line  of  Broadway  street,  distant  137}^  feet  westerly  from  westerly 
line  of  Sansome  street,  being  one-half  of  50  vara  lot  198;  purchased  of  Alfred 
DeWitt. 

Lot  on  McAllister  street,  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  McAl- 
lister street,  distant  137^  feet  westerly  from  northwesterly  comer  of  McAllister 
and  Franklin  streets,  87^  by  137^  feet,  being  part  of  fifty  vara  No.  2,  block 
136,  Western  Addition;  purchased  of  Louis  E.  Bitter. 


LOTS  OBTAINED  BY  DONATION. 

Nos.  13,  U,  15,  16,  26,  27  and  28,  in  block  No.  85,  Potrero  Nuevo.  Donated 
by  Geo.  Treat. 

No.  4,  in  block  No.  23,  Bemal  Banch,  200  by  125  feet.  West  End  Map  No.  2, 
County  Boad.    Donated  by  Harvey  S.  Brown. 

Liot  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets,  100  by  100  feet, 
Potrero.  Donated  by  Bobert  Dyson,  J.  W.  Baymond,  J.  Ward,  Samuel  Gil- 
more,  James  B.  Biddle  and  G.  G.  Eaton. 

Lots  39,  40,  51,  52,  subdivisions  of  lots  247,  248,  249,  260.  251,  252,  253, 
Precita  Valley  Lands,  on  Adam  street,  near  Eve  street,  50  by  131  feet.  Donat- 
ed by  Vitus  Wackenreuder. 

Lot  on  Vermont  street,  120  by  200  feet,  being  a  portion  of  block  No.  127, 
Potrero  Nuevo.    Donated  by  Nathan  Porter,  E.  D.  Sawyer  and  John  Bensley. 

Lot  on  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones,  100  feet  front,  portion  of 
fifty  vara  lot  No.  446.  Donated  to  School  Department  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

Lot  on  Shotwell  street,  122^  by  122J^  feet,  between  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  streets.    Donated  by  John  Center. 

Lot  on  Montana  street,  200  by  120  feet,  known  as  lot  No.  4,  block  W,  upon 
a  certain  map  marked  "Map of  Lands  of  the  Bailroad Homestead  Association." 
Donated  by  Association. 
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Lot  on  south  side  of  Fourteenth  ayenne,  75  by  100  feet,  commencing  at  tl 
west  comer  of  Fourteenth  avenue,  at  L  street,  being  lot  No.  1«  block  289,  Sout 
San  Francisco;  donated  by  James  Atkinson. 

LOTS  OFTAIKED  BT  TAN  KE88  OBDIHAKGE. 

In  Mission  Blocks — 

Fifty  Tara  lot  in  block  No.  8. 
fifty  Tara  lot  in  block  No.  21. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  34. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  61. 
Fifty  vara  lot  in  block  No.  93. 
Fifty  Tara  lot  in  block  No.  101. 

In  Western  Addition — 

Fifty  Tara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  3. 

Fifty  Tara  lot  No.  6,  in  block  No.  14. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  21. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  29. 

Fifty  Tara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  62. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  111. 

Fifty  yara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  117. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  5,  in  block  No.  123. 

Part  of  fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  136,  50x137  J^  feet. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  158. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  281. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  318. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  325. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  6,  in  block  No.  374. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  419. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  460. 

Fifty  vara  lot  No.  2,  in  block  No.  465. 
In  Potrero  Nuevo— 

Lot  in  block  No.  39,  100  by  200  feet. 

Lot  in  block  No.  46. 100  by  200  feet. 

Lot  in  block  No.  163,  100  by  200  feet. 
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SCSbOL  LOTS  WEST  OF  FIBST  AYENXTE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

The  size  of  each  lot  is  150  by  240  feet,  miming  from  east  and  west  throngh 
the  centre  of  the  block,  having  a  frontage  of  150  feet  on  each  street. 


No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

No.  of  Block  in 

which  each  lot 

which  each  lot 

which  each  Lot 

which  each  Lot 

which  each  Lot 

which  each  Lot 

ItBitiiAfted. 

iSBitaafted. 

iBBituated. 

is  situated. 

is  situated. 

is  situated. 

673 

780 

•      873 

792 

975 

1209 

678 

872 

963 

696 

1056 

1276 

375 

957 

1044 

357 

1132 

418 

278 

1038 

1120 

260 

1203 

242 

176 

1114 

1191 

158 

248 

339 

867 

1186 

1258 

407 

345 

714 

775 

395 

1264 

152 

708 

810 

953 

164 

1197 

254 

804 

902 

170 

266 

1126 

351 

869 

987 

272 

263 

1050 

702    . 

981 

1068 

369 

690 

969 

798 

1062 

1215 

684 

786 

884 

890 

1138 

1146 

IXyiS  BETWEEN 

In  block  523, 
In  block  530, 
In  block  541, 
In  block  546, 
In  block  553, 
In  block  657, 


FIBST   AVENUE  AND   THE   OLD   OHABTEB  LINE.      EACH   LOT 
IS  FIFTT  YABA   IN  SIZE. 

on  Page  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets, 
on  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets, 
on  Sacramento  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets, 
on  Pacific  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets, 
on  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick  streets, 
on  Haight  street,  between  Liott  street  and  Masonic  avenne. 


LOTS  IN  MISSION  SUBYET,  WEST  OF  POTBSBO  AYENUE. 

Lot,  117^  by  150  feet,  on  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  street^,  in  block  No.  183. 

Lot,  150  by  245  feet  on  Valencia  and  Bartlett  streets,  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  136. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet  on  Bryant  and  York  streets,  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streets,  in  block  No.  147. 

Lot,  150  by  200  feet  on  Bryant  and  Columbia  streets,  between  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-dxth  streets,  in  block  178. 

LOTS  EAST  OF  POTBEBO  AVENUE  TO  BAT. 

Potrero  Survey,  size  of  lots  150  by  200  feet.  In  blocks  373,  287,  265,  254, 
226, 149,  122. 

BEGAPrrULATIGN. 

Number  of  School  Lots  west  of  First  avenue,  73. 

Number  of  School  Lots  between  First  avenue  and  Charter  Line,  6. 

Number  of  School  lots  in  Mission  Survey,  4. 

Number  of  School  lots  in  P  otrero  Survey,  7. 


Department  of  CoyAMON  Schools, 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Eighteenth  Annual  REroKT 


^iipeifmtMdent   afi   l^ommon   ^ctofilii 


School  Yeak  Ending  June  ^o,  1871. 


SAN     FRANCISCO: 

CUBERV  &  COMPANY.  Bt»OK,  JOIi  AM)  ORNAMENTAI,  riUNTERS, 

536  MARkt-r  Street,  Just  ISklow  MuntuomilRV. 

1S71. 


K- 

2 


ts» 


tS« 


t«**^ 


»tJlNV^<^ 


U^^^ 


s.^ 


^«?S«tv«(«». 


ta^ 


fOlC 


.!»>■ 


I 


ERRATA. 

^  6,  percentage  of  attendance  in  Grammar  Schools  **95.4"  instead  of 
••25.4." 

8e9,  Cash  on  hand  **  July  Ist,  1870  "  instead  of   •  July  1st,  1871." 

g9 10,  expended  for  Hack-hire  $80. 

igell5,  number  of  pupils  enrolled  *'July,  1871  "  instead  of  "August,  1871." 

■gBllS,  number  of  pupils  enrolled  '^August,  1871  "  instead  of  "July,  1871." 

'•gc  119.  Salary  of  Principals  of  Primary  Schools  of  four  classes  or  more,  ! 

"  $90  per  month  or  $1080  per  annum,"  instead  of  "  $85  per  month   or  * 

$1020  per  annum."  Il 

I 


'^^   ihe  HonorMe^  (he  Board  of  Sujyervi^ors 

Of  the  City  and  Conntij  of  San  Francisco  : 

^3entlemen— I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of 
^^  finances  and  the  educational  condition  of  the  School  Depart- 
^^^ntfor  the  School  and  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1871  : 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.   POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

^^pulation  of  the  city  (U.  S.  Census,  1870) 150,005 

.  p  !^^^^  under  15  years  of  age  (school  census,  1871)..  4G,G10 
Children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  entitled  to  State 

apportionment  of  School  Fund 28,530 
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Children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  (legal  school 

age) 26,034 

Average  number  attending  Public  Schools 18,807 

Number  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools,   as 

reported  by  Census  Marshals 4,824 

Whole  number  attending  School 23,681 

Approximate  number  not  attending  any  school 2,403 

II.    SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS . 

18G9-70. 

1870.7L 

High 

2 
10 
36 

2 

Grammar 

13 

Primary 

33 

Totals 

48 

47 

III.     BUILDINGS. 


BUIL 


Owned  by  the  Department. 
Rented  rooms 


IgiO-n. 


44 
43 


IV.      TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 


High 

Grammar 

Primary 

Evening 

Special  Teachers  of  Music  and  Drawing. 
Si)ecial  Teachers,  French  and  German. . . 


Totals. 


1870-71^ 

14 

108 

264 

21 

6 

8 


416 
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y.     CLASBES. 


SCHOOLS. 

High 

Grammar  Grades 

Primary  Grades * . . . 

Totals   


1870-71. 


13 

93 
252 


357 


VI.     PUPILS. 


ATBBAOS  MOMTHLT  BinGtOZiZ.lCBMT. 


High  Schools 

Qrammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools. . 


Total, 


1869-7a 


1870-71. 


341 

4,572 

13.894 


18,807 


ATEBAOE  KUMBEB  BELOMGINa  TO 


^>gh  Schools  .... 
^"^mniar  Schools. 
Primary  Schools. . 


Total 


s. 


1870-71. 


329 

4,342 

12,749 


17,420 


AVKBAOB  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


%li  Schools 

^Tununar  Schools 
^'iniary  Schools. . 


Totals. 


1870-71. 


319 

4,145 

11,918 

16,382 


6 
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EVKMIMO  SCHOOLS. 


Average  monthly  enrollment, 
Average  number  belonging. . 
Average  attendance 


1869-70. 


503 


1870-7L 


873 
C9U 
596 


VII.     EXPENDITURES. 


SALABIES,  BEKTB,  ETC. 


18G9-70. 


i:>alarie8  of  Teachers. 
Rents  of  Buildings. . 
Building  Fund. . . . 


$321,001  45 
13,863  50 
95.749  94 
Incidentals i  112,81 1  89 

Totals 


,$543,519  78 


1870-71. 


$345,718  91 

13,617  60 

174,97502 

170305  W 


$705,1165; 


VIII.      RECEIPTS. 


FBOM  WHAT  SOUBCE  REOEIVKO. 


State  Apportionment, 
Citv  Taxes 


$  81,707  98 
371,119  57 
Other  Sources j  148,452  44 


1W59-70. 


Totals ;$C01,3^«>  99 


1870-71. 


$94,19605 
437,214 18 
141,27225 


$072,682  48 


IX.     MISCELLANEOUS. 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  to- 
High  Schools 97 

Grammar  Schools 25.4 

Primary  Schools 93.4 

Percentage  of  the  average  number  belonging  on  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  6  and  15 70 

Annual  cost  per  Pupil ;  not  including  Building  Fund $30  43 

Annual  cost  for  Tuition  exclusively 19  83 

Average  number  of  Pupils  to  a  regular  Teacher,  for  the  last  month  of 
the  vear — 

High  Schools 00 

Grammar  Schools 43 

Primary  Schools 53 

City  Assessment  Roll $106,000,000 
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UetledoQ <97.000,000 

lount  of  City  Tribb     3,781.000 

of  Currant  Scliool  EipenBes 530,000 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  FOE  APBIL, 

1871. 

.OHO.... 

BniiB«m 

V^o-u.-^ 

i^l-M 

12S 

187 
714 
726 
516 
170 
467 
575 

sm 

617 
655 
591 
594 

300 
533 
505 
380 
250 
901 
560 
521 
517 
871 
505 
641 
6G8 
324 
284 
27S 
687 
67 
332 

91 

2S3 
793 
138 

38 
114 
478 

.35 

37 
642 

78 

131 
IBS 

690 
698 
606 
438 
439 
646 
521 
590 
624 
657 
568 
831 
280 
508 
477 
361 
242 
849 
G42 
485 
484 
799 
565 
586 
596 
310 
258 
259 
G30 
52 
213 
86 
90 
120 

259 
722 
123 

36 
109 
452 

30 

33 
627 

71 

119 

ISO 

671 

ton  Groiuinar 

416 
413 

■smopoli  tan  Grammar 

591 
528 

iniii'ipolituu  Prini»ry_. 

477 

:li  Street  Cogmopolitoii  Primary 

458 

242 

123 

78 

28 

8 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT    OF   THE   FINANCES    OF   THE  COMMON 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR,  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1871. 

SCHOOL  FUND.  1870-71.        RECEIPTS. 


FBOM  WHAT  SOOSCE  BSCBITKD. 


AMOVJSm. 


From  Taxes 1  $437,214  18 

From  Poll  Tax :         1,577  25 

From  Dog  Tax , I  '879  00 

From  Stat«*  Apportionment •       94,196  05 

From  Fees  from  County  Court 1  105  00 


Totiil 


DISBUBSEMENTS. 


$533,971  48 


FXB8T  HALF-TEAB. 


Teachers*  salaries. 

Janitors'  salaries 

Carpenter 

Census  Marshals 

Insurance 

Fuel  and  Lights 

Water 

Repairs 

Furniture 

Books,  station 'ry,  anp'lios,  priut'getc. 

Rents 

Incidental  Expenses 


Totals. 


$176,206  92 

12,348  25 

900  00 

1,686  50 

156  25 

3,970  73 

162  00 

22,181  92 

7,746  95 

9,391  56 

7,380  60 

3,431  58 


8KC0KD 

HALF-TKAB. 


$169,511  99 

11,824  48 

355  00 


386 
3,125 

258 
6,721 
8.061 
6,899 
6.237 
4,082 


50 
09 
10 
95 
22 
02 
00 
78 


TOTALS. 


$345,718  91 

24,172  73 

1,255  00 

1,686  50 

542  75 

7,095  82 

420  10 

28,903  87 

15,808  17 

16,290  58 

13,617  60 

7,514  3C 


$245,563  26     '   $217,463  13        $463,026  39 


Total  demands  audited  1870-71 $463,026  39 

Transfer  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund 60,590  00 

Demands  audited  1869-70,  but  paid  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1870-71        6,525  16 

Total  expenditures $530,141  55 


Total  receipts,  1 870-71 $533,971  48 

Total  disbursements  530,141  55 


Cash  on  hand,  July  1,  1871  $3,829  93 
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The  total  amount  necessary,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Public  School  Depart- 
ment fcr  the  past  year,  was  $522,500.  The  actual  disbursements 
have  therefore  exceeded  the  estimated,  by  $7,641.55. 

Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  funds  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  teachers  and  janitors  received  only  one-half  of  their  usual 
pay  for  the  month  of  June,  1871,  and  were  informed  that,  for 
obtaining  the  remaining  half  they  would  have  to  trust  to  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  the  Legislature.  The  balance  due  teach- 
ers and  janitors  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  $18,000. 


SCHOOL  FUND,  SPECIAL,  OR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND. 


• 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1871 $88,591  82 

Received  from  sale  of  bonds  as  follows  : 

To  Theodore  Le  Boy,  7  bonds  at  par $7,000  00 

To  M.  Bee»e,  20  bonds,  at  92.26 18,452  00 

To  A.  Seligman,  43  bonds  at  92.10 39,603  00 

To  Mr.  Hochstadter,  31  bonds,  at  92.07 28,451  70 

To  Mr.  Glazier,  31  bonds,  at  92.07- 28,451  70 

To  M.  Beese,  18 bonds,  at  92.07 16,572  60 

138,711  00 


Total  number  of  bonds  sold,  150;  total  receipts..  $227,302  82 
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DIRBUR8EHENT8. 


HOWXXPKMDXD.  I       AXOUSTS. 

For  erection  of  three  IS-class  School-baildings,  including  extra 

work  on  same ^75,078  27 

For  erection  of  Girl's  High  School-building,  on  Bush,  near  Hjde 

street ;  paid  on  account  of  contract 20,465  91 

For  erection  of   Broadway  Primary  School -building,  including 

extra  work 14,796  05 

For  re-building  Lincoln  Grammar  School ;  paid  on  account 13,260  09 

For  erection  of  Point  Lobos  School-building 5,919  75 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Potrero  School-building 1,130  00 

For  purchase  of  Lot,  on  Broadway,  bet.  Sansome  and  Montgomery     15,000  00 

For  purchase  of  Lot,  on  Clementina  street,  50x80 6,000  OO 

For  purchase  of  I^ot,  on  Clementina  street,  40x80 3,200  00 

For  purchase  of  Lot,  on  McAllister  St.,  bet.  Gough  and  Franklin       7,636  30 

For  services  of  E.  T.  Raun,  architect 

For  payment  to  William  Craine,  architect  (balance  due  him) 

For  moving  Eighth  street  Primary  building  to  rear  of  lot 

For  grading  Eighth  street,  and  Point  Lobos  School-lots 

For  leveling  and  underpinning  Shotwell  street  School 

For  constructing  sewers  for  Silver  street,  Hayes  Valley  and  Lin- 
coln Primary  Schools 

For  carbonating  Lumber 

For  Stamps  and  advertising  for  School  Bonds 

For  taxes  on  Silver  street  house  and  lot,  and  Clementina  st.  lot. . 

For  moving  West  End  School 

For  removing  debris  from  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  after  fire. . . 

For  redeeming  School-lot,  on  Shotwell  street 

For  hack  hire 

For  services  of  Watchmen,  watching  School-buildings  during 
time  of  erection : 

Girls' High  School $980  00 

Valencia  Street  Grammar  School 373  00 

Lincoln  Grammar  School 340  00 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School 234  00 

Eighth  Street  Grammar  School 84  00 

2,001  00 


3,250  00 

475  00 

1,879  50 

432  25 

300  00 

549  75 

1,328  85 

327  05 

294  19 

75  00 

389  87 

663  01 

For  miscellaneous  repairs  and  alterations 443  65 

$174,975  02 

Total  Revenue $227,302  83 

Total  expenditures 174.975  03 

Cash  on  hand,  July  1, 1871 $52,327  80 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE— JULY.  1871. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

Gejttlemen — Your  Committee  on  Finance,  in  accordance  with 
law,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Public  School  Department  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1871-72  : 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

From  City  and  Coaaty  Taxes,  45c.  on  every  |100  of  $95,000,000. .  $427,500  00 

From  State  Apportionment 95,000  00 

From  other  sources 3,000  00 

Cash  on  band 3,829  93 

Total $529,329  93 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSES. 


For  Teachers'  Salaries. . . 
For  Janitors'  Salaries... 
For  Census  Marshals. . . 

For  Insurance 

For  Fuel  and  Lights 

For  Water 

For  Repairs , 

For  Furniture 

For  Books  and  Supplies. 

For  Rents 

For  Incidentals 


Ist  half  of  year 


$200,000 

13,-)00 

2,000 

1.750 

5,000 

250 

15.000 

12.000 

15.000 

7,000 

4,900 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$276,400  00 


2d  half  of  jear 


Totals. 


$210,000 
24,500 


00  $410,000  00 


00 


1,750 

4,000 

250 

10,000 
8,000 

10,000 
8.000 
4,900 


oo; 
oo' 
ool 

OOi 
00 

oo; 

00' 

oo; 


28.000  00 

2.000  00 

3,500  00 

9.000  00 

500  00 

25.000  00 

20.000  00 

25.000  00 

15,000  00 

9,800  00 


$271,400  00$547,800  00 


To  which,  add  Transfer  to  Sinking  and 

Inst.  Funds I     58,470  00 


Total  estimated  Disbursements $000,270  00 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  estimated 
expenses  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1871-72,  exceed  the  income  by 
$76,940.  The  estimates  are  based  upon  the  disbursements  of 
previous  years,  allowing  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  various  items 
as  the  growth  of  the  Department  demands.     The  revenue  is, 
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therefore,  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  De- 
partment, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  again  for  relief  to 
the  Legislature.  Your  Committee  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  the  large  amount — namely,  $60,000 — necessary  an- 
nually to  pay  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  School  Bonds, 
seriously  cripples  the  School  Fund,  and  they  would  recommend 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  have  this  draft  upon  the  School  Fund 
paid  from  the  General  Fund. 

Could  this  be  accomplished,  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  small 
special  tax  levied  each  year  for  building  purposes,  your  Com- 
mittee think  the  necessity  of  applying  constantly  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  relief,  and  the  existence  of  deficits  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year  would  cease. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  K.  HAWKINS, )  CommiUee 
EDW.  KRUSE,  y        on 


JOHN  P.  SHINE,  )    Finance. 


\ 


FINANCES. 


The  School  Year  ending  June  30,  1871,  closed  with  a  nominal 
balance  on  hand  of  $3,829  93,  as  seen  by  the  statistical  tables ; 
but  as  teachers  and  janitors  were  left  unpaid  for  half  of  the  month 
of  June,  these  unpaid  salaries  constitute  an  equitable  claim 
against  the  Department  of  $18,000. 

Should  the  payment  of  these  claims  be  authorized  by  the  Leg- 
islature, the  actual  deficit  will  amount  to  $14,000. 

This  deficit  was  partly  due  to  the  cost  of  furniture  for  the  new 
school  houses,  the  heavy  expenditure  for  repairs  and  planking 
vards  and  to  the  great  increase  of  school  attendance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  School  Year,  a  small  reduction  was* 
made  in  th«^  salaries  of  Primary  Assistants  ;  but,  in  compliance 
with  a  very  general  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  Board  of 
Education  reconsidered  its  action  and  restored  the  salaries  to 
the  original  rates. 

From  the  estimates  made  by  the  Finance  Committee  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  probable  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  present  School 
Year,  June  30,  1872,  will  amount  to  $77,000.  Add  to  this  the 
equitable  claims  of  teachers  and  janitors  for  last  year,  the  total 
deficit  will  be  swelled  to  $92,000. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  probable  deficiency,  and  how  is  it  to 
be  met  ?  The  school  attendance  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
school  revenue  does  not  increase.  The  city  assessment  roll  this 
year  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  last  year,  while  the  increase  in 
school  attendance  over  the  average  of  last  year  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  present  School  Year  was  2,300  children,  requiring 
30  new  classes  and  an  increase  of  38  teachers,  making  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  item  of  salaries  of  teachera  Without  any 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  salaries 
will  amount  to  about  $395,000. 

But  according  to  the  June  School  Census,  there  were  over 
2,200  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  years,  2,000  of  whom 
will  enter  school  during  the  year,  requiring  at  least  25  more 
classes  and  25  more  teachers,  at  a  cost,  say,  of  $20,000,  making 
the  whole  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  at  least  $415,000. 

The  cost  of  supplying  the  new  school-houses  with  furniture, 
including  the  Lincoln  Building,  since  July,  1871,  has  been  about 
$10,000.  Many  of  the  school  buildings  need  painting  and  re- 
pairing, and  this  item  of  expense  will  be  a  heavy  one. 

The  estimate  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  evidently  within 
bounds. 

Now,  a  general  reduction  of  salaries  ought  not  to  be  made. 
Last  year,  public  opinion  was  against  it,  and  that  opinion  prob- 
ably remains  unchanged.  Our  Grammar  Principals  and  High 
School  Principals  are  paid  25  per  cent  less  than  teachers  of  ti^e 
same  grade  in  Boston ;  our  294  Primary  Teachers  are  paid  an 
average  of  $100  a  year  more  than  teachers  of  the  same  grade  in 
Boston  ;  equal  to  14  per  cent.  more. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition — that  is,  salaries  of  teachers  ex- 
clusively— last  year,  in  this  city,  was  $19.83  ;  in  Boston,  $20.60; 
Chicago.  $16.10. 

The  total  cost  per  pupil  in  this  city,  last  year,  not  including 
building  fund,  was  $30.43  ;  in  Boston,  28.20. 
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The  total  cost  per  pupil,  including  expenses  for  building  in 
this  city,  was  $40.47  ;  in  Boston,  46.28. 

The  deficiency  of  the  present  year  will  have  to  be  met,  either 
by  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  city  of  $90,000,  or  the  amount 
must  be  made  payable  opt  of  a  new  issue  of  bonds  required  for 
building  purposea 

But  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  schools  next  year, 
with  the  revenue  derived  from  a  tax  of  45  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars  ;  the  rate  of  tax  must  be  increased  to  55  cents  on  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

This  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  schoola 

One  tenth  of  our  entire  school  revenue  is  required  to  pay  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  on  bonds  already  issued.  In  other 
words,  one  tenth  of  our  school  revenue  is  used  indirectly  in  tlie 
payment  of  rent  for  school-houses. 

Should  an  issue  of  bonds  be  made* to  the  amount  of  $375,000, 
a  heavy  additional  burden  will  be  laid  upon  the  current  school 
revenue. 


BONDS  FOR  BUILD FNG   PURPOSES. 


Notwithstanding  the  recent  erection  of  6  large  school  build- 
ings and  several  smaller  ones,  the  School  Department  is  now 
renting  43  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  2,000  children,  at  ft 
cost  of  $10,000  a  year.  Last  year  the  city,  with  a  school  attend- 
ance of  18,000,  expended  for  school  buildings  $175,000. 

Boston,  with  a  school  attendance  of  35,000,  expended  $612,000. 
•  Our  demands  for  school  buildings  are  not  greater  than  in  other 
cities. 

A  new  building  is  needed  in  the  Ninth  Ward  to  accommodate 
the  Rincon  Grammar  School,  and  to  relieve  the  Department  from 
the  rent  of  the  Silver  Street  Primaiy  School  building. 

A  new  Primary  building  is  also  needed  in  the  same  Ward,  say, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  Fifth  and  Bryant 
streets,  to  accommodate  the  surplus  pupils  of  the  Rincon,  Fourth 
Street  and  Eight  Street  Schools. 
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In  the  Eighth  Ward,  19  rooms  are  rented,  all  basement  rooms, 
filled  by  900  children. 

The  old  brick  building  at  the  comer  of  Bush  and  Stockton 
streets,  is  in  a  condition  so  dilapidated  and  unsafe,  that  it  ought 
to  be  torn  down  and  its  place  supplied  lly  a  new  one. 

The  eight  classes  in  the  building,  added  to  the  19  rooms,  make 
27  rooms  required,  to  which  may  be  added  three  classes  more  oc- 
cupying rooms  and  halls  unfit  for  school  purposes,  making  a 
total  of  30  new  rooms  needed  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  this 
District,  now  in  attendance. 

A  building  on  the  lot  owned  by  the  Department  on  Eddy 
street,  near  Larkin,  would  accommodate  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Eighth  District. 

The  Spring  Valley  School-house  must  either  be  enlarged,  or  a 
new  building  must  be  erected  in  the  vicinity.  The  Fairmount 
house  must  be  enlarged  to  a  four  class-room  building. 

A  new  house  is  needed  on  the  Potrero,  another  at  the  Ocean 
House,  and  one  at  Laguna  Honda. 

It  is  cheaper  for  the  city  to  build  than  to  rent.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings,  etc. ,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

Eincon  Grammar  School,  18  class-  rooms,  building,  fur- 
niture included $40,000 

Primary  school-house,  same  district 18,000 

Cost  of  Lot 20,000 

South  Cosmopolitan  School,  8th  District,  18  classroom 

building,  furniture  included 40,000 

Cost  of  Lot 25,000 

Building,  Eddy  street  Lot,  18  class-rooms,  furniture  in- 
cluded   40,000 

Potrero  School,  8  class-rooms 18,000 

Fairmount 2,000 

Laguna  Honda,  2  class-rooms 3,000 

Ocean  House,  2  class-rooms 3,000 

Spring  Valley  School 10,000 

Painting  and  repairs  on  old  buildings 25,000 

$244,000 
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To  this  may  be  added  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  present 
year,  $90,000,  making  a  total  of  $334,000.  Should  a  building 
for  the  Boys'  High  School  be  erected,  the  amount  would  be  in- 
creased to'$369,000. 

The  amount,  then,  rAjuired  in  the  new  issue  of  bonds  is  not 
less  than  $375,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDmON  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


A  detailed  report  of  the  annual  examinations  and  promotions 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Supplementary  statistics,  showing  the  classification  of  the 
schools  up  to  the  time  of  publication  of  this  report,  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  Deputy's  report 


TEXT   BOOKS. 

The  sweeping  change  of  text  books  made  compulsory  on  the 
city,  by  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
which  placed  the  city  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  expense  was  very  heavy,  amounting  in  some  cases  in  single 
families  to  $25. 

The  change  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  generally  the  new 
books  are  inferior  to  the  old  onea  The  amount  already  ex- 
pended, in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  by  the  Board,  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  indigent  children,  exceeds  $2,000.  The 
State  Uniformity  Law  is  open  to  many  grave  objectiona  Books 
which  are  suitable  for  use  in  graded  city  schools  are  not  adapted 
for  use  in  ungi'aded  country  schools,  and  vice  versa. 

Leading  educators  in  other  States  are  setting  their  faces  against 
State  uniformity.  A  question  involving  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  is  a  dangerous  power  to  be  centralized  in 
one  Board,  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  influential  publishing 
housea 
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As  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  the  law  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

Considering  the  large  annual  expenditure  for  books  for  indi- 
gent children,  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  plan  of  furnishing 
all  text  books  free,  in  the  form  of  school*  libraries,  is  entitled  to 
a  careful  consideration.  In  the  end  it  will  cost  the  people  less 
than  half  the  present  cost. 

GOOD   SCHOOLS. 

Good  schools  cannot  be  maintained  without  good  buildings 
and  good  teachers.  Competent  teachers  cannot  be  had  without 
a  fair  rate  of  wages.  Good  schools,  therefore,  are  costly,  but 
they  must  be  maintained.  A  liberal  expenditure  in  education  is  the 
truest  economy  in  the  end. 

Let  all  citizens,  all  legislators,  and  all  school  officers  unite  in 
a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  to  provide  the  means  for  sup- 
porting public  schools,  and  then,  if  educated  and  professional 
teachers  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  children,  we  may  hope  to  at- 
tain in  the  future  the  highest  results  of  modern  civilization,  a 
community  of  educated  men  and  women. 

J.  H.  WIDBER, 

Superivtei\dent  qf  Common  Schools. 

San  Fbancisco,  September  1,  1871. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 


J.  H.   WiDBER. 

Supt^rintcndent  qf  Common  Schools  : 

III  accordance  with  Section  69  of  the  Rules  and  Regalation^,  I 
herewith  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  SuperinteDd- 
ent.  During  the  month  of  January,  1871,  the  month  on  which  I 
assumed  the  duties  of  Deputy,  my  time  was  occupied  in  making  » 
flying  visit  to  each  of  the  schools  in  the  Department.  During  tbf 
months  of  February  and  March  my  time  was  principally  devoted  to 
preparing  the  n' vised  Rules  and  Regulations,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commiitei*  on  Rules  and  Regulations  and  the  Committee  on 
Classification. 

The  preparation  of  the  course  of  study  was  no  light  task,  as  it 
involved  a  full  examination  of  the  new  text  books  required  to  be 
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jr  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  close  study  of  the 
courses  of    study  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston  and 

first  part  of  the  month  of  April  was  occupied  in  preparing 
18  for  the  annual  examination  of  the  Schools,  and  the  remain- 
the  month  and  a  part  of  May  was  taken  up  in  examining  the 
ides  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  reading.  An  entire  day  was 
to  the  examination  of  each  class,  and  fifteen  classes  were 
ed.  The  last  two  weeks  in  May  were  devoted  to  superintend- 
i  written  examinations  of  the  first  grades  of  the  Grammar 
J,  which  were  held  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Prin- 
md  Assistants  of  the  High  Schools;  and  the  month  of  June, 
the  vacation,  was  given  up  to  a  careful  review  of  the  exami- 
papors  of  all  the  Schools — the  most  wearisome  task  of  all  my 
duties — yet  the  one  which  has  given  me  the  best  insight  into 
ntal  condition  of  our  schools. 


EXAMINATION   OF   FIRST   GRADE   CLASSES. 

I  rcisolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  standard  for  grad- 
from  the  (Jrammar  Schools  was  made  the  standard  for  admis- 
the  High  Schools  ;  and  the  percentage  required  was  an  average 
per  cent,  on  the  following  studies  :  Arithmetic,  Grammar 
iphy,  History,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Word  Analysis  and 
•sition. 

questions  submitted  were  carefully  prepared,  and  while  they 
ot  difficult,  were  intended  to  be  thorough  enough  to  establish 
jctable  standard  of  graduation. 

united  testimony  of  the  High  School  teachers  showed  that,  for 
I  years  past,  many  pupils  had  been  admitted  to  the  High 
s  who  were  found  unable  to  profitably  pursue  the  course  of 

there  on  account  of  imperfect  preparation  in  the  Grammar 
Is. 

the  Boys'  High  School  178  boys  presented  themselves  for 
nation.  At  the  Girls*  High  School  building  256  girls  appeared 
iminatioii.  The  examination  lasted  three  days,  and  the  papers 
ben  examined  and  credited  by  the  High  School  teachers. 
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Tlie  arduous  task  of  examining  10,000  pages  of  manuscript  was 
performed  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  fairness. 

On  a  re-examination  of  many  papers  not  a  single  error  has  been 
found,  and  not  a  single  case  in  which  a  credit  could  reasonably  be 
changed. 

On  making  a  summary  of  the  results,  it  was  found  that  only  ^hj 
girls  and  two  boys  had  reached  75  per  cent.  This  somewhat  uneat- 
isfactory  result  was  partially  owing  to  the  small  percentage  obtained 
in  mental  and  written  arithmetic. 

The  examination  in  mental  arithmetic  was  conducted  orally  by  the 
High  School  ])rincipal8,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  candidates  made 
an  entire  failure,  and  were  marked  zero.  The  highest  number  of 
credit^)  for  this  branch  was  ten. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  very  little  attention  had  been 
given  to  mental  arithmetic  in  the  Grammar  Schools  during  the  year, 
an  allowance  of  five  extra  credits  was  made  to  each  pupiL 

In  written  arithmetic,  while  the  questions  themselves  were  not 
difficult,  the  iiiHtructions  were  that  no  credits  should  be  allowed  to 
any  question  unless  the  exact  answer  was  obtained — no  partial  creditt 
being  allowed  for  approximate  results.  This  strict  marking  w 
reduced  the  credits  that  another  allowance  was  made  of  ten  extra 
credits  for  each  pupil.  This  viriaaJly  reduced  the  standard  fipDm75 
per  cent,  to  70  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  boys  were  allowed  ten  extra  credits  in 
grammar,  as  their  papers  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  more  strictly 
examined  than  those  of  the  girls. 

On  this  second  standard  100  girls  and  30  boys  were  graduated. 
Of  this  number,  five  gained  90  per  cent.;  sixteen  gained  from  85 per 
cent,  to  90  per  cent.;  thirty-eight  gained  from  80  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent.;  seventy-one  gained  fi-om  75  per  cent  to  80  per. cent  Below 
65  per  cent  — 87  boys  and  87  girls ;  below  50  per  cent. — 16  boys 
and  9  girlt?. 

Subsequently,  by  order  of  the  Board,  all  who  had  reached  a  nom- 
inal standard  of  70  per  cent.,  that  is,  an  actual  standard  of  65  per 
cent.,  were  allowed  a  re-examination,  and  all  who  reached  65  per 
cent  on  both  examinations  were  admitted  to  the  High  Schools  on 
trial  for  one  month.     Twenty-five  pupils  were  so  admitted. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  candidates 
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belonged  to  the  second  divisions  of  the  first  grade  classes,  and  were 
not  recommended  by  the  Principals  for  graduation.  They  were 
allowed  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  a  trial  examination. 

It  should  be  stated,  also,  that  the  course  of  study  was  generally 
considered  by  the  teachers  as  too  extensive,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  best  teachers  to  train  classes  thoroughly  in  all  the  branches. 

The  examination  of  the  second  grade  classes  for  the  year  preceding 
was  80  exceedingly  simple  that  many  pupils  who  were  totally  unfit 
for  it  were  crowded  into  the  first  grade. 

•It  was  my  opinion,  formed  from  an  oral  examination  of  all  the  first 
grade  classes,  that  more  than  one  half  were  barely  fitted  for  an 
average  second  grade  class. 

The  fact  that  one  first  grade  class  was  placed  on  an  examination 
with  second  grade  questions,  and  that  not  a  single  pupil  obtained  75 
per  cent ,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  way  in  Which  promotions  had 
been  made  the  year  previous. 

With  such  material  in  the  first  grades,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
best  teachers  in  the  Department  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  result,  however,  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
support  of  the  new  course  of  study  which  has  lopped  off  some  of 
the  superfluous  studies. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  best  interests  of  both  the  Grammar 
Schools  and  the  High  Schools,  that  next  year  the  standard  will  be 
set  still  higher. 

Owing  to  the  blind  and  unreasonable  desire  of  some  parents  and 
some  teachers  to  push  forward  pupils  without  regard  to  fitness,  and  to 
complaints  that  the  examination  was  too  severe,  I  herewith  submit 
the  questions,  and  some  of  the  answers  given  : 


HISTORY.— FIRST     GRADE 

15  Questions,  2  Credits  each. 

1.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  California  first  settled  by  a 
civilized  race  ? 

2.  Mention  two  leading  events  of  each  of  the  following  adminis- 
trations :   Lincoln's ;  Buchanan's  ;    Jackson's  ;    Washington's. 
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8.  When  and  where  were  the  first  and  last  battles  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  fought  ? 

4  When  and  where  was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  fovght,  who 
wen^  the  Commanders  of  the  respective  armies,  and  what  was  the 
n\Huh  ? 

5.  What  was  the  "  Alabama/'  and  what  is  meant  by  the  **Ak- 
kuua  Claims  ?  '* 

G.  What  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution,  since 
the  eloi!»e  of  the  late  Civil  War  ? 

7.  Name  the  two  principal  battles  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England,  and  state  the  result. 

8,  Name  four  important  battles  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  state 
what  Territory  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  as  the  result  of 
that  war. 

i>.  Who  was  the  most  distinguished  American  Naval  Commander, 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ?     of  1812  ?     of  the  Rebellion  ? 

10.  What  part  did  the  following  distinguished  men  take  in  the 
Americjui  Revolution  :  Thomas  Jefferson ;  John  Adams  ;  Robert 
MorriH  ;    Alexander  Hamilton  ? 

11.  Vov  what  is  each  of  the  following  places  distinguished  in 
American  History  :  St.  Augustine;  Annapolis;  Charleston ;  New 
Ihleaus  ;  (Juilford  Court  House  ;  and  Monmouth  ? 

[fi.  When  and  by  whom  was  each  of  the  following  States  settled  : 
Virginia  ;    Rlmde  Island  ;   New  York  ;  Maryland  ? 

l;i.  \\\  whom  was  Louisiana  settled,  and  how  did  it  become  apart 
of  I  ho  I'uileil  States  ?     Florida  ? 

14.  Name  four  Orators  distinguished  in  American  History;  four 
Hiateauien ;  four  Generals  ;  two  Historians ;  two  Poets. 

l.i.  Uraw  a  Cv)ntrast  between  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
w  ai  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  present  time. 


INCORRECT  ANSWERS. 

The  futtt  question  cannot  be  considered  a  difficult  one,  inasmach 
I     the  cimide  of  study  required  an  oral  outline  of  the  History  of 
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California  referring  the  teacher  to  TuthilPs  excellent  History  of  this 
State.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  San  Diego  by  the  Spanish 
in  1763. 

Answers  given  : 

In  1846,  by  a  party  of  Russians  headed  by  Sam  Brannan. 

In  18/50  by  Balboa. 

In  1850  by  emigrants  in  Yuba  county. 

At  St  Augustine. 

In  1849  by  Commodore  Stockton. 

In  1512  at  St.  Augustine. 

By  the  Dutch  in  the  15th  Century. 

In  1 847,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

In  1820,  by  Mexicans. 

In  1817,  by  Commodore  Stockton. 

In  1867  at  Coloma,  By  emigrants. 

By  Sir  Francis  Drake,  at  San  Francisco. 

In  1565,  at  St  Augustine. 

In  1850,  at  San  Jose. 

In  1849,  at  Monterey. 

In  1565,  at  St  Augustine. 

In  1834  by  Cabrillo,  at  San  Jose. 

In  1452,  by  Cordova. 

In  1849,  at  San  Diego. 

In  1867  at  Coloma,  by  emigrants. 

More  than  forty  answers  were  made,  the  dates  from  1842  to  1850. 
Answers  to  the  2d  Question — 

(a)  Washington's  administration.  He  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war. 

Buchanan's,  war  with  the  Seminoles. 

Jackson's,  Seminole  war. 

Lincoln's*. 
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(b)  Buchanan  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Jackson  was  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington's,  battles  of  Trenton  and  Yorktown. 

(c)  Washington  commanded  several  battles. 
Buchanan's,  Seminole  war. 
Lincoln's,  troubles  with  France. 

(d)  Buchanan's,  second  war  with  Mexico. 

Jackson's,  second  war  with  Mexico. 

Washington's,  second  war  with  Mexico  and  the  American 
Revolution. 

(e)  Lincoln's,  war  with  Mexico.  • 
Buchanan's,  Great  Bebellion. 
Jackson's,  Texas  ceded  from  the  Union. 
Washington's,  trouble  with  France. 

(f)  Washington's,  Bunker  Hill  and  Arnold's  Treason. 

Buchanan's,  Death  of  Washington  and  the  removal  of  th^ 
Capital. 

Jackson's,  war  of  1812. 

(g)  Washington's,  Duel  of  Hamilton  and  Burr. 

Lincoln's,  when  he  became  President. 

Buchanan's,  when  he  became  Vice  President. 

Jackson's,    He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men,  and 
ended  the  Revolution. 

(h)  Washington  was  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Lincoln's,  Rebellion. 

Buchanan's,  war  of  1812  and  capture  of  Ticonderoga. 

Jackson's,  Ohio  and  Louisiana  admitted, 
(i)  Buchanan's,  Death  of  Washington. 

Lincoln's,  war  with  the  Seminoles. 

Washington's,  Braddock's  Defeat, 
(j)  Buchanan's,  Seminole  war. 

Jackson's,  trouble  with  France- 
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(k)  Lincoln's,  ti'ouble  with  France . 

Buchanan's,  trouble  with  France  and  Seminole  war. 

(1)  Jackson  was  Vice  President  with  Washington. 
Buchanan's,  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

(m)  Lincoln's,  troubles  with  France. 

Buchanan's,  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Jackson's,  Washington's  death. 

Washington's,  trouble  with  the  cotton  States  and  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise. 

(n)  Lincoln's,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Buchanan  ;  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Jackson  ;  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Washington  ;  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Answers  to  the  3d  Question — 

(a)  First,  Lexington  ;  last,  Yorktown  ;  (this  answer  given  three 

times. ) 

(b)  First,  Yorktown,  1861  ;  last,  Saratoga,  1859. 

(c)  First,  in  Southern  States  ;  last,  at  Vicksburg. 

(d)  First,  Foi-t  Sumpter  ;  last.  New  Orleans,  1815. 

(e)  Last  battle,  New  Orleans  ;  (given  four  times. ) 

(f)  First,  in  Georgia,  1602  ;  last,  1865,  in  Southern  States. 

(g)  First,  Fort  Donelson  ;  last,  Fredericksburg, 
(h)  First,  Bunker  Hill,  in  Virginia. 

(i)  First,  Antietam  ;  last,  Saratoga,  1859. 

(j)  Last  battle,  Gettysburg. 

(k)  Last  battle,  Yorktown. 

(1)  First  battle,  1775,  Bunker  Hill ;  last  battle,  Olusta,  Georgia. 

(m)  First  battle.  Great  Meadows,  1860 ;  last,  Charleston,  1863. 

(n)  Last  battle  at  Savannah,  when  Lee  surrendered,  1765. 

(o)  Last  battle  at  Wilmington. 

(p)  First,  1860  ;  last  at  Yorktown,  on  the  9th  of  September. 
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(q)  First,  Bull  Run,  1817  ;  last  at  Yorktown. 

(r)  First,  in  1845. 

(s)  First  in  1860,  Tennessee  ;  last  at  Bull  Run,  1863. 

Answers  to  4th  Question — 

(a)  In  South  Carolina  ;  British  defeated. 

(b)  Lee  and  Thomas  Commanders  ;  Americans  victorious. 

(c)  McClellan  and  Gates,  Commanders. 

(d)  In  Southern  part  of  New  York,  1778  ;  Wayne  and  Howe, 

Commanders. 

(e)  In  1783. 

(f)  Lee  and  Sheridan,  Commanders  ;  Lee  successful, 
(g)  In  1777. 

(h)  1862,  Grant  Commander. 

(i)  Lee  surrendered  to  Washington. 

(j)  Don't  know  when  and  where  fought ;  victory  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans. 

(k)  Washington,  Commander  ;  result,  the  opening  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

(1)  In  1776  ;  Washington    commanded    the  American  army ; 
Americans  defeated. 

(m)  In  1785  ;  Americans  successful. 

(n)  Pemberton  and  McClellan  ;  Americans  successful. 

(o)  Lee  and  Grant ;  Americans  successfuL 

(p)  McClellan  and  Johnston  ;  Americans  successful. 

(q)  In  184L 

(r)  British  Commander,  Lee  ;  Americans  successful. 

(s)  In  1775  ;  Beauregard,  Commauder. 

(t)  British  side,  Johnston  ;  American  side,  Lee.    Lee  surren- 
dered. 

(u)  In  Tennessee  ;  Southerners  surrendered  at  Vicksburg. 

(v)  In  1856  ;  McDowell  and  Lee  ;  Americans  successful. 

(w)  Lee  surrendered  to  Washington. 
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(x)  In  1866  ;  Virginia. 

(y)  General  Jackson,  Commander  ;  Americans  successful. 

(z)  In  1777. 

(1)  In  Mississippi. 

(2)  Davis   and  Grant,  Commanders ;   opened  the  Mississippi 

river. 

(3)  Gates  and  Greenfield,  Commanders. 

(4)  In  South  Carolina  ;  Campbell,  Union  Commander  ;  Morgan* 

Confederate  Commander. 

(5)  At  Chattanooga  ;  Lee  and  Sherman,  Commanders. 

Answers  to  the  5th  Question — 

(a)  A  vessel  in  the  army. 

(b)  Land  claims. 

(c)  The  Alabama  was  built  in  England  for  the  protection  of  the 

U.  S.     Claims  are  part  of  the  cargoes  taken. 

(d)  People  in  Alabama  claims  the   same  land,  which  causes 

trouble. 

(e)  All  the  land  claimed  by  the  Alabamas. 

(f)  Capt.  Semmes  claimed  it ;  several  people  wanted  it. 

(g)  Claims  set  up  by  the  Alabamas.  [4  times.  ] 

(h)  A  vessel  that  destroyed  British  ships. 

(i)  Land  claims  that  was  laid  on  that  ship  because  when  the 
Alabama  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge,  it  claimed  it,  while 
the  Confederates  wanted  it. 

(j)  Don't  know  the  relation  between  the  ram  and  the  claims. 

(k)  A  war  vessel  sunk  by  the  Monitor.  It  is  a  claim  opposing 
the  tariff  act. 

(1)  Claims  that  Alabama  wanted. 

(m)  A  vessel  which  belonged  to  the  U.  S.,  but  which  England 
claimed. 

(n)  A  gunboat  in  the  Revolution. 

(o)  A  vessel.     The  South  claimed  her  and  the  North  claimed  her. 
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(p)  A  ship  fitted  out  by  England  to  go  against  the  rebels. 

(q)  The  Alabama  was  taken  by  British  forces  and  is  still  claimed. 

(r)  Alabama  was  a  land  belonging  to  the  Confederates^ 

(s)  People  belonging  to  the  ship  Alabama. 

(t)  Claims  that  the  people  of  Alabama  wanted.  [4  times.  ] 

(u)  A  British  ship. 

(v)  It  means  that  they  were  successful  during  the  war. 

(w)  The  claims  that  they  made  on  the  U.  S. 

(x)  Are  rights  which  say  that  the  Unionists  have  a  right  to  the 
vessel. 

(y)  The  Alabama  claims  are  what  was  captured  by  this  vessel. 

(z)  She  was  the  first  ironclad,  and  run  the  blockade  of  Charles- 
ton. 

(1)  All  the  land  which  the  Alabama  captured  during  her  en- 

gagements. 

(2)  An  American  frigate.    It  was  a  claim  set  up  by  them  that 

made  them  think  they  had  a  claim. 

(3)  The  Alabama  claims  were  established  by  the  British,  to  cut 

off  the  communications  of  the  Americans. 

(4)  Vessels  which  the  Alabama  captured  and  claimed  as  her 

own. 

(5)  The  Alabama  was  an  English  vessel  that  would  stop  anj 

American  vessel  and  take  out  all  the  men  from  her  of 
English  birth.  The  two  countries  had  a  war  about  it 
known  as  the  war  of  1812. 

(6)  Claims  of  the  widows  and  orphaus  of  Alabama. 

Answers  to  the  6th  Question — 

(a)  Southern  States  declared  free. 

(b)  The  17th  Amendment. 

(c)  The  Constitution  has  adopted  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(f)  The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  called  a  territory. 
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(g)  The  stamping  of  imported  goods. 

(h)  All  the  productions  of  the  Confederate  States  are  given  to 
the  Government 

(i)  The  12th. 

(j)  Impressment  of  American  seamen. 

(k)  The  15th  gives  the  right  of  women  to  vote. 

(1)  Purchase  of  Alaska. 

Answers  to  the  7th  Question — 

(a)  Antietam  ;  Americans  successful 

(b)  Buena  Vista  and  Chapultepec. 

(c)  Mexico  and  Molino  del  Rey. 

(d)  Alabama  and  Eearsarge. 

(e)  Murfreesbprough  and  Antietam. 

(f)  Great  Meadows  and  Fort  Sumpter. 

(g)  Shiloh  and  Fair  Oaks. 

(h)  Buena  Vista,  English  successful  ;  Queenstown,  English 
successful 

(i)  Vicksburg  and  Plattsburg. 

(j)  Quebec  and  Crown  Point. 

(k)  Fort  Pillow  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma. 

(1)  Fair  Oaks  and  Wilderness. 

(m)  Off  Flamborough  Heads,  a  squadron  of  Paul  Jones. 

(n)  Seminole  war. 

(o)  Battle  of  Orleans. 

(p)  Battle  of  1812  was  fought  off  Newfoundland  and  Coney 
Isles  ;  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  4,500  ;  British, 
3,000. 

(q)  Princeton  and  Trenton  ;  Americans  victorious. 

(r)  Off  Flamborough  Heads  ;  both  ships  successful. 

(j)  Lexington  ;  Americans  defeated. 

(k)  Stillwater  and  Saratoga. 
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(1)  Crown  Point  and  Saratoga. 

(m)  Burgoyne's  Surrender  ;  Erie's  victory. 

Answers  to  the  8th  Question — 

(a)  Vicksburg. 

(b)  Sacramento. 

(c)  Saratoga  and  Lower  California. 

(d)  San  Diego. 

Answers  to  9th  Question — 

(a)  Foote,  Revolution  ;   Farragut,  1812 ;    McDonough,   Rebel- 

lion ; 

(b)  Washington,  Revolution  ;  Jackson,  1812  ;  Grant,  Rebellion. 

(c)  Washington,  Revolution ;  Arnold,  Rebellion. 

(d)  Jeflferson  Davis,  Rebellion. 

(e)  Scott,  1812  ;  Grant,  Rebellion. 

(f)  Gen.  Wolfe,  Revolution  ;  Sherman,  Rebellion. 

(g)  Gates,  Revolution  ;  Paul  Jones,  1812. 

(h)  Washington,  Revolution  ;  Grant,  Rebellion. 

(i)  Lee,  1812  ;  Grant,  Rebellion. 

(j)  Paulus  Hook,  Revolution. 

(k)  Paul  Jones,  Revolution  ;  Paul  Jones,   1812  ;  Paul  Jones, 
Rebellion. 

(1)  Gage,  Revolution ;  Proctor,  1812  ;  Grant,  Rebellion. 

(m)  Cornwallis,  Revolution. 

(n)  Washington,  Revolution. 

(o)  Gen.  Howe,  Revolution  ;  Beauregard,  Rebellion  ; 

(p)  Washington,  Revolution,  (10  times.) 

(q)  Burgoyne,  Revolution  ;  Scott,  1812  ;  Buchanan,  Rebellion. 

(r)  McClellan,  Revolution  ;  Buchanan,  1812  ;  Gates,  Rebellion. 

(s)  Gen.  Taylor,  Revolution  ;  Paul  Jones,  1812  ;  Scott,  Rebel- 
lion. 
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t)  McDowell,  Kevolution  ;  McDowell,  Rebellion, 
i)  Lafayette,  Revolution ;  Semmes,  Rebellion. 

nswers  to  the  10th  Question — 

a)  Thomas  Jefferson  was  President  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Revolution. 

b)  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  naval  commander. 

c)  Jeflferson  was  a  general. 

d)  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  financiers. 

e)  Alex.  Hamilton  was  sent  to  check  the  depredations  of  the 

Algerines. 

.nswers  to  the  11th  Question — 

a)  New  Orleans — There  was  a  great  war  there. 

b)  St.  Augustine,  for  an  event  during  the  Revolution. 

c)  New  Orleans,  for  a  war  fought  there  during  the  Mexican 

war. 

d)  St  Augustine,  where  Napoleon  landed. 

e)  Si  Augustine,  the  oldest  settlement  in  existence. 

f)  St.  Augustine.    California  was  settled  there. 

jiswers  to  the  12th  Question — 

a)  Virginia  was  settled  by  the  French.     (4  times. ) 

b)  Virginia,  by  the  French,  1707  ;  Maryland,  by  Spanish,  1724; 

c)  Rhode  Island  in  1728. 

d)  Virginia  was  settled  by  the  Rebellion ;    Maryland  by  for- 

eigners ;  Florida  by  natives. 

e)  Maryland,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

^nswers  to  the  13th  Question — 

a)  Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  British.     (4  times.) 

b)  Louisiana  by  the  Mexicans. 

c)  Louisiana  by  French. 

d)  Florida  by  Mexicans. 
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Answers  to  the  14tli  Question — 

(a)  Historians  :  Harrison  and  Jackson. 
Poets  :  Maj.  Andre  and  Ben  Franklin. 

(b)  Historians  :  Columbus  and  VespucL 
Orators:  Jeflferson,  Burgoyne,  Howe. 
Poets  :  Shakespeare  and  Byron. 

(c)  Poets:  Hood  and  Wood  worth. 

(d)  Poets:  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

(e)  Orators:  Lincoln,  Jeflferson,  Franklin,  Washington. 
Statesmen:  Lee  and  Franklin. 

Historians:  Warren  and  Wolfe. 

Poets :  Shakespeare  and  Byron. 
[(f)  Orators:  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  Gage. 

Statesmen:  Bragg,  Price. 

Poets:  Sherman,  Grant 
(g)  Poets :  Webster  and  Clay, 
(h)  Poets :  Tennyson  and  Willis, 
(i)  Historians:  Webster  and  Quackenbosh. 

Answers  to  the  15th  Question — 

(a)  Then  the  U.  S.  was  in  debt;  now  it  is  free  from  debt 

(b)  Has  not  been  altered  much. 

(c)  Houses  were  then  built  of  the  dobby  style. 

(d)  Much  confusion  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis; 

now  it  is  peaceful. 

(e)  Then  people  were  starving,   hanged  and  persecuted  ;  now 

we  are  free. 

The  following  paper  of  number  99,  entire,  is  given  to  shov 
the  singular  confusion  of  ideas  which  characterized  many  other 
papers: 

No.  99. 

1.  California  was  first  settled  in  or  about  the  year  1829  or  '30 
in  Lower  California.     It  was  settled  by  a  number  of  people  who 
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hearing  there  was  gold  to  find,  hastened  in  search,  and  there 
came  more  and  a  greater  number,  until  California  is  now  what 
"we  might  call  a  civilized,  settled  State. 

2.  The  leading  event  of  Lincolns*  Administration  was  his  as- 
sassination, which  took  place  on  14th  February,  1866. 

Washington  was  the  commanding  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
and  his  victory,  also  his  commanding  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
Washington  has  the  victorious  name  of  being  the  greatest  pat- 
riot the  world  possesses. 

3.  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  Great  Meadows  in  1860. 
The  last  battle  was  fought  at  Charleston  in  1863. 

4.  Gates  and  Greenfield  were  commandeis. 

5.  By  the  Alabama  claims  is  meant  a  body  of  men  wishing  to 
lay  claims  to  Alabama,  and  to  make  certain  laws  which  the  Ala- 
bama people  would  not  agree,  and  is  called  the  Alabama  claims. 

6.  Since  the  last  civil  war  the  Constitutions  have  made 
amendments  to  the  following  eflfect,  viz  :  The  abolishment  of 
i^egro  slavery,  and  the  stamping  of  imported  goods. 

7.  The  two  principal  battles  of  1812  are,  namely:  The  battle 
^f  Great  Meadows  and  Fort  Sumter. 

8.  Saratoga;  at  the  Territory  of  Lower  California  was  acquired 
Vit 

^.    McClellan  was  the  most  distinguished  American   naval 
Commander.     Buchanan,  Sir  ThomAs  Gates. 

W.    They  were  officers  and  commanders. 

U.  St  Augustine  is  noted  for  being  the  oldest  city  in  the 
United  State&  Annapolis  for  the  giver  of  its  name.  Charleston, 
*lie  many  victorious  battles  fought  there.  New  Orleans  for  Negro 
^Teiy. 

1       12.     Virginia  was  settled  by  the  Rebellion  ;  Rhode  Island  by 
f  the  Quakers;  New  York  by  Puritans;  Maryland  by  foreigners. 

13.  Louisiana  was  settled  by  whites.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
XJ.  S.  in  1817.     Florida  was  settled  by  natives. 

14.  Washington,  McClellan,  Brown,    Wingfield,  Buchanan, 
-  ^Ti&  Willson,  Roberts,  McClellan,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Quincy 

:   jLdams,  Wilks,  Adams,  Byron,  Brown. 

3 
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15.  During  the  Revolution  people  were  stanring,  hanged, 
persecuted;  now  we  are  free.  No  more  Negro  slavery,  and  the 
lands  they  claimed  are  settled. 


Some  of  the  papers  on  history  were  remarkably  good.  The 
questions  were  nearly  all  general  in  their  character,  touching 
only  on  leading  events. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion in  this  branch,  is  decidedly  against  the  common  method  of 
requiring  pupils  to  memorize  the  whole  book  in  daily  lessona 

A  better  method  would  be  to  memorize  striking  and  impoitant 
events,  letting  details  take  care  of  themselves 

Our  pupils  pursue  the  study  of  history  for  two  years,  and  in 
that  time  they  ought  to  become  familiar  with  the  great  landmarks 
of  our  history. 

On  this  examination,  38  boys  out  of  178  gained  80  per  cent 
or  over,  and  36  girls  out  of  284  gained  the  same. 

Having  less  than  50  per  cent.,  there  were  32  boys  and  IW 
girls.  Obtaining  less  than  10  credits  out  of  30,  there  were  ^ 
girls  and  8  boys. 


ARITHMETIC— FIKST    GRADR 


No  credits  allowed,  unless  both  answer  and  method  are  conect| 

Ten  Questions,  Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Divide  24  by  two-thirds  and  write  the  reasons  of  theop^ 
eration. 

2.  Multiply  five-ninths  by  four-sevenths  and  write  a  full  an- 
alytical explanation  of  the  operation. 
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3.  In  multiplying  .02  by  .02  explain  the  reason  why  you  point 
off  four  decimal  places  in  the  product 

4.  Divide  $125.  by  2.5. 

5.  Multiply  the  decimal  twenty-five  ten-thousandths  by  2. 5 
and  divide  the  product  by  five-  thousandths. 

6.  Divide  .  25  by  one-third. 

7.  Divide  71  miles,  237  rods,  3  yards,  1  foot,  6  inches  by  9. 

8.  Is  the  following  proportion  correct  or  incorrect  ?  Why  or 
why  not?    10:5  ::6:12. 

9.  Interest  of  $1275  from  Jan.  9th,  1871,  to  May  7th,  1871, 
at  12  per  cent  a  year. 

10.  Compound  interest  of  $150  from  Jan.  10th,  1871,  to  May 
25th,  1871,  at  2  per  cent  a  month. 

Six  at  Five  Credits  Each. 

11.  A  boy  bought  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  4  cents,  and  sold 
them  at  the  rate  of  4  for  5  cents  ;  wiiat  per  cent  did  he  gain  ? 

12.  The  floor  of  a  square  room  measures  625  square  feet ; 
how  far  is  it  from  one  corner  on  the  floor  to  the  corner  on  the 
floor  diagonally  opposite,  provided  th%  floor  is  carpeted  with  car- 
peting one  yard  wide. 

13.  Bank  discount  of  $500  for  2  months  and  7  days  at  8  per 
cent  a  year. 

14.  A  commission  merchant  received  $157 .75  for  selling  flour, 
his  commission  being  2^  per  cent.,  how  much  did  the  flour  sell 
for? 

15.  A  mechanic  contracted  to  work  a  year  for  $50  a  month, 
his  wages  payable  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Nothing  was  paid 
him  till  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  received  the  whole  amount 
with  12  per  cent  interest  a  year.     How  much  did  he  receive  ? 

16.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1868,  John  Brown,  of  San  Francisco, 
hired  of  Henry  Smith  of  the  same  place,  $2000  in  gold  coin, 
agreeing  to  pay  him  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one  half  per 
cent  a  month.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1870,  John  Brown  paid 
to  the  holder  of  the  note  $700.  What  was  due  on  the  note  at 
the  time  of  settlement.  May  15th,  1871  ?  Put  this  transaction 
into  business  form  and  give  the  answer. 
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[Partial  credits  allowed  if  the  ansyrer  to  this  last  does  not  vary 
more  than  one  dollar  from  the  correct  result  ] 

On  the  preceding  paper  in  arithmetic,  2  boys  out  of  178  ob- 
tained 80  per  cent. ,  and  7  girls  out  of  284  obtained  the  same 
per  cent.  Forty-one  boys  obtained  at  least  50  per  cent. ,  and  80 
girls  the  same.  The  first  three  questions  involved  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  elementaiy  operations  in  fractions,  but  more  than 
half  failed  entirely  to  give  any  kind  of  a  reason.  The  12th 
question  involved  a  very  simple  application  of  square  root  in 
finding  the  hypothenuse  of  a. right  angle  triangle,  having  given 
the  base  and  perpendicular  which  were  the  sides  of  a  square 
room.  The  number  of  boys  who  solved  this  was  only  29  out  of 
178  ;  of  girls,  only  14  out  of  256.  Not  a  satisfactory  result  by 
any  means.  The  common  solution  was  by  extracting  the  square 
root  of  625,  giving  25  feet  as  the  answer. 

The  15th  question  was  solved  by  only  3  boys,  and  by  not  a 
single  girl. 

The  16th  question,  a  plain  question  in  simple  interest,  was 
performed  by  only  11  boys  and  23  girls. 

Thirty  boys  out  of  178  failed  to  get  25  per  cent,  of  credits, 
and  40  girls  out  of  256  mSde  the  same  failure.  It  was  evident 
from  a  glance  at  the  papers,  that  these  pupils  properly  belonged 
to  a  Second  Grade  class,  or  even  a  Third. 

The  examination  in  mental  arithmetic  was  conducted  orally  by 
the  Principals  of  the  High  Schools. 

In  the  examination  of  the  boys,  conducted  by  Prof.  Bradley, 
109  boys  were  marked  zero,  having  made  an  entire  failure,  and 
12  more  received  only  1  credit  each. 

Prof.  Holmes,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  marked  86  girls  zero 
or  entire  failures.  The  criticism  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
in  the  First  Grades  may  be  condensed  into  this  remark  ;  too  much 
text-book,  and  too  little  teach ing  and  dnll  under  the  eye  qf  the  teacher. 

It  is  not  expecting  too  much  of  the  graduates  of  our  grammar 
schools  to  require  that  they  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  elemen- 
tary operations  in  fractions  ;  to  work  practical  questions  in  sim- 
ple interest ;  to  reckon  bank  discount,  and  to  understand  square 
root. 
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SPELLING.— FIRST  GRADE, 

One  Credit  Each. 

1.  Retreiveable.  6.  FullfiUment. 

2.  Receivable.  7,  Resussitate. 

3.  Terrific.  8.  Tipograficle. 

4.  Carnivurous.  9.  Maintainence. 

5.  Inexpressable.  10.  Intamitly. 

Five  Credits.     Half  credit  off  for  each  word  mis-spelled,  each 
capital  omitted  or  misplaced,  and  each  error  in  punctuation. 

There  are  also  subterranian  pasages  often  more  than  a  foot 
in  Diamater  and  perfectly  sillindrecal  which  extend  downward 
three  or  four  feet  and  then  branch  out  horryzontaly  on  every 
side  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  sevfal  hundred  feet  before 
sutch  strucktures  the  piramids  of  egypt  and  the  acquiducts  of 
rome  would  lose  all  their  selebrity  and  dwindel  into  insigniffe- 
canse.  — Willson's  Int.  Fourth  Reader,  paragraphs  10  and  18. 

Five  Credits.     One  Credit  off  for  each  word  wrongly  spelled. 

The  oposition  to  the  revvenue  meazures  indused  the  British 
Parliment  to  revoak  all  dutys  layed  in  1767,  except  that  of  three 
pense  per  pound  on  tea ;  but  as  the  peepel  were  contending 
against  the  prinsipal  of  *'  taxashun  without  representasion,"  and 
not  agenst  ttie  amount  of  taxes  impozed,  the  consession  was  not 
satisfactory. — Anderson's  History  United  States,  page  57. 

Five  Credits.     One  off  for  each  mis-spelled  word  and  each  mis- 
placed capital. 

The  Andez  mountain  region,  with  the  planes  laying  at  its 
eastern  foot,  is  divided  into  six  countrys  :  the  united  states  of 
Columbia  and  ecquidore,  lyeing  north  of  the  amazon  ;  peroo  and 
boliwia  ;  chele  and  the  argeentean  republic,  laying  south  of 
the  ammazon. 
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Five  Credits.     Half  credit  oflf  for  each  mis-spelled  word  and 

each  misplaced  capital. 

"  Orthografj  treats  of  letters,  sylables,   seperate  words  and 
spelling." 

**  the  first  word  of  every  distinct  Sen  tense  should  begin  with 
a  Capital.  '* 

**  the  orthographey  of  our  language  is  atendid  with  much  un- 
sertinty  and  perplecksity." — From  Brown's  Grammar. 

Words  of  one  sylable,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  sylable 
ending  with  a  single  consonent,  preseded  by  a  single  vowell 
doubble  the  final  consonent  on  reseiving  an  aditional  termiua- 
shun  beginning  with  a  vowell  :  as  rob,  robing  ;  aquit,  aquiting." 

— Willson's  Speller. 

This  paper  on  spelling  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  result 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory  ;  the  girls,  however,  doing  far 
better  than  the  boys.  Two  girls  were  marked  perfect,  and 
twelve  marked  97  per  cent.  In  the  A  division  of  the  Denman 
School,  34  out  of  41  were  marked  80  per  cent,  or  more..  Out  of 
the  whole  number  of  girls,  168  obtained  80  per  cent  or  more, 
and  only  three  less  than  50  per  cent.  Only  thirty  boys  obtained 
80  per  cent,  or  over  ;  four,  97  per  cent ;  forty-six,  less  than  50 
per  cent ;  ten  less  than  16  per  cent.,  and  one  4  per  cent. 

Tfie  best  spelling  teas  done  in  schools  where  the  most  attention  had 
been  given  to  writing  compositions. 


WORD-ANALYSIS  — FIRST    GRADE. 

Fifteen  words,  two  credits  each. 

[Name  and  define  each  prefix,  root,  and  suffix,  and  give  a  full 

definition  of  the  whole  word.] 
1.   Incorporate.  2.   Colloquial. 

3.   Supervision.  4.   Detract. 

5.  Retrograde.  6.  Attentive. 

7.   Subscribe.  8.  Exhibit. 

9.  Accident.  10.  Anticipate. 

11.  Homicide.  12.  Construct. 

13.  Dejection.  14.  Supercilious. 

15.  Metropolis. 
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Tlxe  ten  words  given  in  Word-A-nalysis  were  easy,  and  the 
results  were  satisfactory,  though  not  so  good  as  in  spelling.  Of 
Jie  l^oys,  thirteen  obtained  80  per  cent  or  over.  Of  the  girls, 
1.1^  the  same  per  cent.  Three  girls  were  perfect.  Sixteen  girls 
and.  fifty-four  boys  had  less  than  50  per  cent ,  and  five  boys  had 
only  4  credits  each  out  of  30. 


GRAMMAR.— FIRST    GRADE. 

1.  (Two  Credits. ) — Write  a  sentence  in  which  laid  and  lain 

are  correctly  used  in  the  future  perfect,  or  second  fu- 
ture tense. 

2.  (Two  Credits. ) — What  is  meant  by  the  person  and  number 

of  verbs  ?    Illustrate  by  an  example. 

3.  (Two  Credits. )  —Plural  of  staff ;   cupful ;   beau  ;  genus  ; 

crisis ;  vertebra  ;  Miss  Brown  ;  Mr.  Smith. 

4.  (Two  Credits.) — Principal  parts  of  let ;    bid  ;  see  ;  hide 

sink  ;  slay  ;  bless  ;  burn  ;  burst ;  dig  ;  hang  ;  work. 

5.  (Two  Credits. ) — Conjugate  the  verb  he  in  the  past  tense, 

subjunctive  mood,  and  in  the  future  perfect  tense,  in- 
dicative mood. 

6.  (Two  Credita ) — Correct  the  following  sentences  :  His  fam- 

ily are  large  yet  he  supports  them.     Every  house  was 
burned,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  were  killed. 

7a.  (Two  Credits.) — Correct    and    punctuate    the    following 
stanza  : 

"  Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  rhine 

When  he  called  the  flowers  so  blue  and  golden 
Stars  that  in  earths  firmament  do  shine." 

Willson's  Int  Third  Reader,  p.  238. 

b.  (Two  Credits. ) — Express  the  same  thoughts  in  prose. 

c.  (Two  Credits. ) — What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  whole 

stanza? 
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cL     Conjngate  dwelleth  and  parse  one. 

8.  (Eight  Credits.      Half  credit  off    for  each  uncorrected 

grammatical  error,  and  each  word  wrongly  spelled.)— 
Re- write  and  correct  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  : 

**  When  in  the  course  of  human  eyvents  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolves  the  political  bands  whitch  has  con- 
ected  them  with  another  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
the  Earth  the  sepperate  and  equall  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  natures  god  entitel  them  a  desent  respect  to  the 
oppinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declair  the 
causes  which  impels  them  to  the  sepperasion. " 

9.  (Two  Credits.) — What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding, 

and  why  ? 

10.  (Two  Credits. ) — Simple  subject  and  simple  predicate. 

11.  (Two  Credits.) — '*  That  they  should  declare,"  Ac,  is  what 

kind  of  a  clause,  and  what  does  it  modify  ? 

12.  (Two  Credits. ) — "  When  in  the  course,"  &c.,   what  is  it, 

and  what  does  it  modify  ? 

13.  (Two  Credits. )— "  To  which  *  *  *  entitles  them,"  is  what, 

and  what  does  it  modify? 

14.  (Two  credits,) — Name   all  the   nouns  and  verbs   in  the 

whole  paragraph. 

1.  *       *       *       *       **  When  thoughts 

2.  Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

3.  Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

4.  Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 

5.  And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

6.  Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart — 

7.  Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list 

8.  To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around 

9.  Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, 

10.  Comes  a  still  voice :  Yet,  a  few  days,  and  thee 

11.  The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

12.  In  all  his  course." — TMnaiopsis, — Bryant. 
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15.     (Two  Credits.) — What  kiud  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding 
stanza. 

b.  (Two  Credits.) — Name  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 

most  imjjortant  proposition. 

c,  (Two  Credits. }— Name  the  adjective  phrases  and  tell  what 

they  modify. 

d,  (Two  Credits.)— Parse  go  and  list   in  the  seventh   line. 

(Note. — Use  abbreviated  models  in  parsing  in  all  the 
following  examples: 

e.  (Two  Credits.) — Parse  make  and  grow. 

f.  (Two  Credits.) — Parse  earth  and  comes. 

g,  (Two  Credits. )^Parse  yet  and  thee. 

h.     (Two  Credits. — The  first  six  lines,  form  what  kind  of  an 
element  or  modifier  ?     What  does  it  modify  ? 

*.      (Two  Credits.)— What  is  **  When  thoughts  of  the  last  bit- 
ter hour  ?  "  &c. 

j.     (Two  Credits.) — What  is  **  Yet,  a  few  days,  and  thee  the 
all-beholding  sun  ?"  &c. 

The  paper  on  grammar  was  intended  to  be  a  thorough  one. 
Pupils  in  the  fir 4  grades  ought  to  know  something  more  than 
a  text-book  definition  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.  On  this  paper,  36 
girls  obtained  80  per  cent  or  more,  and  one  boy  the  same  ;  146 
girls  obtained  60  per  cent,  or  over,  and  33  boys  the  same.  12 
boys  obtained  only  25  per  cent. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  the  teacher  who  examined  the  papers 
of  the  boys  might  have  marked  the  papers  more  strictly  than 
the  papers  of  the  girls  were  marked,  an  allowance  was  made  of 
10  credits — one  sixth  of  the  standard,  60 — to  the  paper  of  each 
boy,  which  was  equivalent  to  3 J  per  cent  of  the  standard  for  the 
whole  examination. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  in  grammar  were  not  satisfactory. 
While  examining  in  reading,  I  took  occasion  to  make  a  slight 
oral  examination  in  grammar,  and  from  the  veiy  general  lack  of 
perception  evinced,  I  was  prepared  to  expect  a  worse  failure  in 
the  written  work  than  was  really  made. 
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The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  result  is,  too  much  texUhook  and 
too  Uiile  tcachwg. 

The  subjects  for  compositions  were  easy,  and  the  papers  were 
examined  in  a  very  liberal  spirit — 160  girls  obtaining  80  per 
cent,  or  over,  and  52  boys  the  same.  Many  compositions  were 
marked  perfect.     The  boys  were  brought  down  by  bad  spelling. 


SUBJECTS    FOR    CO  MPOS  ITIO  N.  —  FIRST 

GRADES. 


I  Each  pupil  will  select  some  subject  from  the  following  li 
and  will  write  at  least  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pages  upon 
the  subject.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitals  and  grammatical  correctness. 

A  sketch  in  Natural  History,  from  some  topic  in  WiUaon's 
Readers,  as  ''  A  Peep  at  the  Birds,"  ''  Habits  of  Dogs,"  "Uses 
of  Insects,"  "  Butterflies,"  **  Monkeys." 

A  Letter.  Woman's  Rights. 

A  Day  at  Woodward's  Gardens.  My  Favorite  Books. 

My  trip  to  the  Countiy.  California. 

An  Imaginary  Geographical  Trip.  A  Trip  to  the  Moon. 

War.  Politeness. 

Rivers.  Temperance. 

Amusements. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Our  pupils  study  geography  for  a  penod  of  six  years,  com- 
mitting to  memory  in  daily  lessons  three  text  books,  numbering 
together  335  quarto  pages,  inclusive  of  maps.  This  of  itself  is 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  made  evident  on  examination, 
that  the  pupils  knew  veiy  little  about  the  subject ;  too  much  text- 
book and  t)0  little  judicious  teaching.     The  questions  were 
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r  all  general  in  their  character,  and  exceedingly  elementary, 
is  examination,  fifty-eight  boys  and  seventy  girls  obtained 
^r  cent,  or  more  ;  forty-four  girls  and  seventeen  boys  ob- 
l  less  than  50  per  cent. ,  and  a  large  number  seemed  to 
nothing  about  the  subject. 

ibmit  the  questions,  with  some  answers,  for  illustrations  : 


GEOGRAPHY  — FIEST      GRADE. 

Fifteen  Questions — two  Credits  each. 

Name  and  locate  the  largest  six  cities  in  California,  and 
state  in  round  numbers  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

Population  of  California,  and  the  four  leading  exports. 
What  are  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  United  States  ? 
State  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  United  States. 

Mention  the  two  leading  States  in  each  of  the  following 
particulars :  1.  Size.  2.  Population.  3.  Manufac- 
tures.     4.  Coal.      5.  Gold.       6.  Wheat. 

Name  and  locate  the  largest  six  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  state  in  round  numbers  the  population  of  each  of 
the  largest  three. 

What  are  the  most  striking  physical  features  of  South 
America  ? 

Kame  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  state  for  what  each  is  distinguished. 

Physical  characteristics  and  peculiar  animals  of  Africa. 

Name  and  locate  the  four  principal  cities  of  France,  and 
name  the  four  principal  rivers. 

Name  the  principal  plateau  and  the  largest  plain  of  Asia  ? 
Of  North  America  ? 
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12.  Climate,  vegetation  and  peculiar  animals  of  Australia  ? 

13.  How  does  China  compare,  in  size  and  population,  witii  the 

United  States  ? 

14.  Name  and  locate  ten  of  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 

the  world — no  two  in  any  one  country. 

15.  Name  two  countries  distinguished  for  each  of  the  follow- 

ing   particulars :       1.  Coffee.       2.  Silk.       3.  Opioin. 
4  Cotton.      5.  Indigo.      6.  Caoutchouc. 

Inasmuch  as  the  census  had  just  been  completed,  and  the 
newspapers  had  been  full  of  the  figures  for  six  months,  it  was 
thought  the  first  question  was  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

Specimen  answers  to  the  1st  Question — 

Population  gf  San  Francisco,  700,000,  12,000,  300,000,  llO,- 
000,  2,000,  500,000  (4  times),  30,000,  15,000,  2,600,000. 

Sacramento,  500,000,  800,  200,000,  110,000,  1500,  196,000, 
90,000,  1,300,000,  2,000,  125,000. 

Oakland,  100  000  ;  Stockton,  110,000. 

Largest  cities,  San  Quentin,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Oregon,  Vera 
Cruz,  Humboldt  and  Contra  Costa;  San  Quentin  and  Redwood 
City,  Bodega,  San  Wareine  in  San  Warcine  Valley,  Sanoja  in 
San  Taclara  Valley. 

Specimen  answers  to  the  2d  Question — 

Population,  600  million,  150  m.,  5  m.  [4  times,]  2J  m.,  3  m., 
8  m. ,  1^  m. ,  4J  m. ,  3  m.,  45  m. ,  150  m. ,  50  m.,  3  m. ,  2  m. ,  8^  m., 
4  m.,  18  m.,  900,000,  25,000,  150,000,260,000,  250,000  [10  times] 
50,000,  150,000  [5  times,]  100,000  [6  times,]  140,000,  46,000, 
900,000,  75,000,  200,000  [4  times,]  50,000,  40,000,  etc. 
3d  Question — 

Even  in  the  Primary  Geography  these  divisions  are  outlined 
as  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  Pacific  Slope  and  Valley  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. 
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nswers — 

[a)  District  of  Columbia. 

[b)  Bays,  lakes,  rivers  [10  times  given.] 

[c)  Biitish  Columbia,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

[d)  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,   [given 

5  times  ] 

[e)  Great  lakes,  St  Lawrence,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 

[f)  37  States  and  11  Territories,  [8  times.] 

[g)  Rivers,  mountains,  hills,  [4  times.  J 

(b)  B.  A.,  Alaska,  United  States,    Mexico,   Central   America, 
Yucatan. 

(i)  Peninsula  of  Florida,  and  Yucatan. 

(j)  Counties,  valleys,  and  cities. 

[k)  Niagara  and  Yosemite  Falls. 

[1)  Canada  and  Mississippi. 

[m)  Florida,  Maryland,  Long  Island  and  Ehode  Island. 

[n)  Eastern,  Middle,  Southern,  Western  and  Pacific,  [45  times., 

(o)  Long  line  of  railroads. 

th  Question — 

[a)  Temperate  all  over. 

[b)  In  some  parts  hot,  in  other  parts  cold  all  at  the  same  time. 
c)  Climate  is  excessive. 

bh  Question — 

Population  of  New  York  City,  100,000,  190,000,  3,000,000, 
;  times,]  100,000,  130,000. 

PhUadelphia,  90,000,  2,000,000,  1,800,000. 

Boston,  12,000;  1,200.0000. 

Cities — San  Francisco,  New  York,  Chicago,  Olympia.  San 
rancisco  is  in  Marin  County;  and  New  York  is  in  Illinois;  Chi- 
igo  is  in  New  York. 


» 
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7th  Question — 

(a)  Climate,  animals,  people. 

(b)  Very  hot 

(c)  Size  and  color  of  the  natives. 

(d)  Hunting,  mining  and  wild  cattle. 

(e)  Earthquakes,  diamonds,  animals,  coffee. 

(f)  Form  and  shape. 

(g)  Resembles  a  leg  of  mutton, 
(h)  Warm  climate  and  panthers. 

(i)  It  is  very  rocky,  and  among  the  mountains  are  many  wild 
animals. 

8th  Question — 

(a)  London  and  Dublin;  (b)  Limerick  and  Cork ;  (c)  Dublin, 
Cork  and  Tipperairie;  (d)  Hamburg  for  tea  ;  (e)  Boston,  Edin- 
burg,  Dublin  and  Wales;  (f)  Dublin,  Cork  and  Belfast; 
(g)    Dublin  and  Cork;  Ottowa. 

9th  Question — 

Very  hot — warm  climate. 

Large  animals;  Pyramids  of  Egypi 

Negroes,  [entire  answer,]  wolves  and  bears. 

loth  Question — 

Alsace  and  Lorraine.     Thames,  Khine  and  Rhone. 
Paris  and  Brussels.    Elbe  and  Weser. 
Thalsburg,  Strasburg  and  Thiers. 

11th  Question. 

(a)  The  principal  plateau  of  Asia  is  the  Himalaya  Mountains; 

plain  is  Arabia. 

(b)  Plateau  of  North  America  is  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

(c)  Plateau  of  North  America  is  Sitka;  plain  is  Mexico. 
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(d)  Thibet  is  the  largest  plain  of  Asia  ;  Mexico  of  North  America. 

(e)  Mt.  Elias  is  the  principal  plateau  of  North  America. 

(f )  Plateau  of  Asia  is  Siberia. 

12th  Question. 

(a)  Eaccoon  and  others  ;  climate  moist;  vegetations,  cotton. 

(b)  Animals  are  Australian  austrich. 

(c)  Animals  are  monkey,  panther,  bear. 

(d)  Horses,  sheep,  wolves. 

(e)  Climate  is  sallubirous. 

(f )  Climate  cold ;  no  vegetation. 

(g)  Squirrels  and  skunks. 

(h)  Climate  is  middling;  animals:  alligators  and  tigers. 

13th  Question — 

(a)  China  has  ^  of  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  United  States. 

(b)  About  the  same. 

(c)  Both  smaller. 

(d)  China  is  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  United  States;  population, 

twice  as  great. 

(e)  One  city  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  all  the  United 

States. 

(f)  China  has  one-half  as  much  population. 

(g)  China  is  twice  as  large. 

(h)  China  is  ten  times  as  large. 

(i)  Both  smaller. 

(j)  Fifty  times  larger. 

(k)  Three  times  as  large. 

14th  Question — 

(a)  London,  Paris,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Boston,.  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati. 
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(b)  Detroit,  Edinbiirg,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 

Savannah,  Nashville,  Des  Moines,  Pittsburg,  New  York. 

(c)  Victoria  in  Australia,  Astrakan  in  Russia,  Breslau  in  Ger- 

many, Madrid  in  Spain,  Constantinople  in  Turkey. 

15th  Question. — 

Coffee  in  China;  cotton  in  South  America. 
Indigo  in  London;  India  rubber  in  Vermont, 
Caoutchouc  in  Arabia,  Chili,  Japan. 
Coffee  in  China  and  France. 
Silk  in  Paris  and  Frankfort 
Opium  in  Yeddo  and  Pekin. 


READING  AND  WRITING. 

The  specimens  of  penmanship  were  eatisfactory,  and  those  from 
the  Lincoln  and  Denraan  Schools,  particularly  good.  The  writing 
was  credited  very  liberally,  only  eight  boys  and  thirty  girls  being 
marked  lower  than  75  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  studies  pursued  in  the  first  grades, 
very  little  attention  during  the  year  was  given  to  reading.  The 
reading,  with  some  few  exceptions,  was  entirely  beneath  criticism, 
Not  only  were  the  pupils  lacking  in  vocal  culture  and  elocutionary 
art,  but  many  of  them  mispronounced  common  words  in  simple  prose. 
The  reading  of  many  of  the  first  grade  pupils  was  not  equal  to 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  fifth  grade  primary  class. 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

From  the  fact  that,  in  many  of  the  first  grades,  very  little  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  reading,  credits  were  given  on  a  very  liberal 
scale.  Of  the  boys,  sixty-two  were  marked  75  per  cent  or  over. 
Of  the  girls,  176,  75  per  cent,  or  over. 
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TATURAL    PHILOSOPHY— FIRST    GRADE. 

Fifteen  QnestioiiB — two  Credits  each. 

1 .  What  is  the  law  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  specific  gravity  T' 

3.  What  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  refraction  of  light  ? 

4.  What  is  the  barometer,  and  who  invented  it  ? 

5.  Name  the  mechanical  powers. 

6.  How  are  waves  cansed  ? 

7.  What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  ? 

8.  What  are  the  principal  effects  of  heat  ? 

9.  On  what  does  the  color  of  bodies  depend  ? 

0.  What  planets  are  exterior  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ? 

1.  What  is  the  ecliptic  ? 

2.  How  is  the  change  of  seasons  caused  ? 

3.  What  is  the  Galaxy  ? 

4.  What  cause  the  tides  ? 

5.  What  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ? 


PHYSIOLOGY  — FIRST      GRADE. 
Seven  Questions — five  Credits  each. 

(a)  Of  what  are  the  bones  composed  ? 

(b)  What  envelopes  them  ? 

(c)  What  hold  them  together  ? 

(d)  How  many  bones  in  the  spine  ? 

(e)  How  many  ribs  in  the  human  body  ? 

(a)  Of  what  are  the  muscles  composed  ? 

(b)  By  what  attached  ? 

(c)  To  what  attached  ? 

(d)  By  what  inclosed  ? 

(e)  Uses  ? 
4 
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3.     (a)    Name  the  layers  of  the  ekin. 

(b)  FuiK'tions  of  the  skin  ? 
(e)     What  glands  in  the  skin  ? 

(d)  Divisions  of  the  brain  ? 

(e)  What  membrane  surrounds  it  ? 

4*     (a)  Names  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  ? 

(h)  Names  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  ? 

(c)  What  are  arteries  ? 

(d)  What  connect  the  veins  and  arteries  ? 
(o)  How  does  the  chyle  enter  the  blood  ? 

ft.     (a)  Function  of  the  lymphatics. 

(b)  Functions  of  the  lacteals. 

(c)  What  are  the  chief  agents  of  secretion  in  the  body  ? 

(d)  Of  what  two  parts  is  blood  composed  ? 
{v)  What  ore  tlie  organs  of  respiration  ? 

(I.      (a)  What  is  the  function  of  the  respiratory  organs  ? 

(h)  Name  the  vocal  organs. 

(c)  Of  what  is  the  nervous  system  composed  ? 

(d)  Into  what  two  parts  is  the  brain  divided  ? 

(e)  What  are  the  special  functions  of  the  larger  ? 
7.     (a)  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

(b)  Office  of  the  iris. 

(c)  Of  what  three  parts  is  the  ear  composed  ? 
(d  and  e)     Describe  the  auditory  nerve. 

On  this  paper,  thirty-two  girls  and  thirty  boys  gained  75  per  cei 
or  over,  and  thirty-two  girls  and  twenty-two  boys  less  than  50  [ 
cent 

Physiology  was  not  counted  in  the  graduation  standard. 

In  natural  philosophy  the  examination  of  the  boys  was  excei 
iugly  poor,  not  one  gaining  75  per  cent.,  and  many  of  them  obta 
ing  only  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Their  knowledge  of  the  subj 
With  next  to  nothing.  Of  the  girls,  thirteen  gained  75  per  cent., « 
bii  had  less  than  50  per  cent. 
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FRENCH    AND    GERMAN. 

An  examination  of  the  pupils  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  was 
leld  in  French  and  German.  As  these  studies  were  not  included  in 
the  schedule  for  graduation,  the  work  was  carelessly  done,  and  the 
results  were  very  poor. 

In  French,  no  boys  and  two  girls  obtained  75  per  cent. 

In  German,  one  boy  and  two  girls  gained  75  per  cent  30  boys 
in  French,  and  17  in  German  obtained  less  than  50  per  cent.  ;  31 
^rls  in  French,  and  17  in  German  gained  less  than  50  per  cent 


FRENCH. 

1.  Form  the  plural  of  le  lieu,  le  genou,  le  ciel,  le  bal,  le  nez,  le 

beau-frere,  le  passe-partout,  le  g^n^ral,  heureux,  le  detail. 

2.  Form  the  teminiue  of  doux,  vif,  complet,  vieux,  sujet,  grec, 

appliqu^,  jaloux,  faux,  le  premier. 

3.  How  are  the  ordinal  numbers  formed  ?     Write  out  the  first 

ten. 

4.  How  are  the  adverbs   formed  ?     Give  the  adverbs  of  franc, 

prudent,  poli,  bon  and  commun. 

5.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verbs  manger,  remplir  and  attendre. 

6.  Which  are  the  possessive  pronouns  ? 

7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  se  tromper  in  the  simple  and  com- 

pound tenses. 

8.  Translate  :     We  must  work.     This  letter  will  be  sent  to  the 

post-oflSce.  Which  one  of  your  horses  have  you  sold  ? 
These  apples  are  better  than  those.     He  will  be  ashamed. 

9.  Translate  :     Puisqui  'ils  sont  pauvres  el  destines  au  service 

militaire,  n  'est-ce*  pas  la  seule  Education  qu  'il  faudrait 
leur  donner?  Assujettis  a  une  vie  sobre,  a  soigner  leur 
tenue,  ils  en  devieudraient  plus  robustes,  sauraient  braver 
les  intemp^ries  des  saisons,  supporter  avec  courage  les 
fatigues  de  la  guerre  el  inspirer  un  respect  et  un  d^voue- 
ment  aveugles,  aux  soldats  qui  seraient  sous  leurs  ordres. 

10.  Parse  faudrait,  assujettis,  devieudraient,  sauraient,  and 
why  aveugles  is  in  the  plural  number. 
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The  following  certificate  will  show  the  relative  number  <^  credits 
given  to  each  »tudy: 

CBBTIFICATK  OF  KXAMDf  ATION    FOB    OBADCATIOM    FBOM    THS  OBAMXAK  8CB00L. 

This  certifies,  that ,  has  passed  the  examination  for  Gndnatioii 

from  a  Grammar  School  and  has  attained  the  following  percentage  : 


Perfect 
Bundard. 

Credltn 
ObUined. 


Arith.M.Ar.iann'r 


30 


10 


60 


Oeo'y  Hls'y.iBea'g 
30        90         15 


WrfgiSpefg   W'd 


15 


30      AnaL 
30 


Cop'B  Total.  iPetat 
30       300  mq'd. 


Seventy-five  per  cent,  is  required  for  Gnidnation  from  a  Grammar  School 
and  for  Promotion  to  the  High  SchooL 

Sak  Fbancisco,  Jane  2d.  1871.  ,  Snpt  Common  Schools. 


EXAMINATION  OF  OTHER  GRADEa 

During  the  month  of  May  the  principals  were  instracted  to  exam- 
ine the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  in  reading,  writing,  composi- 
tion and  mental  arithmetic.  An  examination  in  the  other  studies  wtf 
held  by  means  of  a  uniform  set  of  printed  questions  prepared  bjthe 
Deputy  Superintendent. 

The  papers  were  examined  and  credited  by  the  teachers  of  the 
several  schools,  no  teacher  being  allowed  to  examine  the  papers  of 
his  own,  or  her  own  pupils.  These  papers  were  all  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent,  and  during  the  vacation  each  package 
was  opened,  and  three  or  four  papers  were  examined  by  myself  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  marking.  It  was  a  wearisome  task,  hat  I 
gathered  some  valuable  facts  from  the  work. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  was  g^- 
erally  very  honestly,  faithfully  and  correctly  performed.  Occasion- 
ally a  set  of  papers  turned  up  where  an  undue  anxiety  to  promote 
was  evident  from  the  crowding  on  of  credits. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  number  of  credits  allowed  to 
each  study.  The  standard  for  promotion  was  made  75  per  cent.,  hut 
was  afterwards  reduced  by  allowing  all  over  70  per  cent  to  be  pro- 
moted on  trial : 
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SECOND     GRADE. 


Tlie  esamiaatioa  questions  for  tbis  grade,  in  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar, were  intended  to  be  tLorough  enougii  to  cstabliBh  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  promotion  to  tlie  first  grade,  and  to  prevent  the  promotion  of 
poorly  prepared  pupils.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  at  leaat  one  half  of 
the  pDpile  tu  this  grade  last  year  properly  hclonged  to  the  third 
grade. 

In  the  Denman  School,  then  under  my  chaise,  at  the  examination 
in  May,  1870,  1 10  pupile  gained  the  percentage  for  promotion  to  the 
first  grade,  one  half  of  whom  were  unfit  for  it.  In  the  lowergrodcB 
more  than  one  third  of  the  pupila  promoted  were  wholly  unfit  to  be 
promoted.  The  classification  of  the  school  waa  utterly  mined,  but 
B5  Principal  I  had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  and  had  to  suffer  it.  The 
malt  was,  hard  work  for  the  teachers,  hard  work  for  pupils,  and  poor 
results  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  unfit  pupils  all  failed  this  year, 
and  are  now  placed  where  they  belong.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
teachers,  but  of  a  system  of  examinations  that  aimed  to  crowd  pupile 
forward  without  reference  to  tboroughncss.  The  same  was  true  of 
other  schools. 

In  arithmetic,  the  let  and  8d  questions,  requiring  a  reason  for  the 
operations,  were  answered  by  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  pupils,  show- 
ing that  they  had  been  taught  to  work  by  nile,  without  undcrstand- 
mg  the  reasons.  The  Iltli  question  was  answered  by  very  ftw.  The 
failures  on  the  13th  and  14lh  questions  were  so  numerous  that  the 
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inference  was  that  the  clasees  had  a  poor  working  knowledge  of 
simple  interest.  Conclusion  :  too  much  book  loork^  and  too  little  drill 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

For  several  years  pupils  had  been  pushed  forward  on  easy  exam- 
inations and  low  percentages  on  trial,  until  the  evil  could  no  longer 
be  endured.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  put  on  the  brakes,  bat  it 
had  to  be  done.  Many  teachers,  and  more  parents  complained  about 
it,  but  the  result  will  be  good.  The  insane  desire  of  teachers  to  pn>- 
mote  every  pupil  in  the  class,  fit  and  unfit  together,  doubtless  has 
arisen  from  the  attempt,  for  several  years,  to  measure  the  ability  of 
teachers  by  the  number  of  pupils  they  promoted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  no  longer  be  made  the  test. 

The  promotion  of  whole  classes  on  an  average  of  99  per  cent  is  a 
fallacy  and  a  fraud. 

The  percentage  for  promotion  was  originally  set  at  75,  but  was 
afterward  reduced  by  the  Board  to  70.  The  whole  number  examined 
was  695,  of  whom  206  were  promoted  on  75  per  cent ,  and  85  subse- 
quently on  70  per  cent. 

The  question?  were  as  follows  : 

ARITHMETIC— SECOND  GRADE. 

[No  credits  whatever  allowed,  unless  both  answer  and  method 

are  correct.  ] 

Ten  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Multiply  five-sevenths  by  two-thirds,  and  write  out  an  an- 
alytical solution. 

2.  Divide  G  by  §,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  operation. 

3.  Multiply  the  decimal  twelve  thousandths  by  twelve  hun- 
dredths, and  divide  the  product  by  .0006. 

4.  Divide  11.44  by  1.2. 

5.  Multiply  2 J  by  4 J  and  divide  the  product  by  1.25. 

6.  Greatest  common  divisor  of  96,  120.  168. 

7.  Add  five-twelfths,  four-ninths,  seven-fifteenths,  three- 
eighths. 
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8.  What  is  one-half  of  1  year,   5  months,  3  weeks,  5  days, 
3  minutes  and  5  seconds. 

9.  In  five-sevenths  of  a  mile,  how  many  rods,  feet  and  inches. 

10.  What  will  45,675  lbs.  of  wheat  cost,  ab  $L.75  per  hundred 

Five  Questions — ^Four  Credits  Each. 

11.  What  per  cent  of  4  is  5  ? 

12.  Write  a  Promissory  Note. 

13.  Interest  of  1425. 75  from  Jan.  15th,  1870,  to  May  14th, 
1871,  at  10  per  cent,  a  year. 

14  Interest  of  $150  from  December  15th,  1870,  to  May  15th 
1871,  at  14  per  cent,  a  month. 

15.     What  is  the  exact  number  of  geographical  miles  in  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  ? 

Two  Questions — Five  Credits  Each. 

16.  How  many  pickets,  each  3  inches  wide,  placed  3  inches 
apart,  will  it  take  to  fence  round  a  lot  4  x  10  rods  ? 

17.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  G2  lbs. ,  8  oz.  What  is  the 
pressure  on  one  square  rod  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the 
water  is  1000  fathoms  deep  ? 


GRAMMAR. 

The  results  in  this  examination  showed  a  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  and  analysis  of  sentences 

In  the  14th  question,  scores  of  papers  parsed  squirrels  as  an 
adjective,  eyes  as  a  noun,  and  askance  as  a  verb. 

In  the  15th,  music  was  generally  placed  as  the  subject  of 
drowns,  and  very  few  seemed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
couplet.  Hundreds  of  pupils  obtained  less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
credits,  and  scores  less  than  10  credits. 
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GRAMMAR.— SECOND    GRADE. 

Ten  Questions. — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Write  a  complex  interrogative  sentence,  and  a  compound 
declarative  sentence. 

2.  Mention  two  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and 
give  examples 

3.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  break,  do,  work, 
drink,  bend,  fly. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  rule  :  "A  finite  verb  must  agree 
with  its  subject  in  number  and  person. 

5.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  go,  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Third 
Person,  Singular  Number,  Interrogative  Form. 

6.  Conjugate  the  verb  go  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Present 
Tense,  Ancient  Form. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun,  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  and  tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence  it  is. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  sit  used  in  the 
Future  Perfect,  or  Second  Future  Tense;  one  containing  the  verb 
lie  in  the  Past  Perfect  Tense. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reasons  for 
correcting — (No  credits  allowed  unless  the  reasons  are  given): 
**  My  brother  is  older  than  me."  **The  people  will  not  relin- 
quish its  rights." 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  reasons  for 
correcting — (No  credits  allowed  unless  the  reasons  for  correcting 
are  given) :  *  *  There  was  no  boys  at  the  party. "  *  *  They  thought 
it  was  me. " 

11.  (6  Credits. )  Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation,  capitals 
and  grammatical  errors,  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"But  thou  thyself  moveth  alone  who  can  be  a companyun  of 
your  course  the  oaks  of  the  mountains  falls  the  mountains  their- 
selves  decay  with  years  the  ocean  shrink  and  grow  again  the 
Moon  himself  is  lossed  in  Heaven  but  thou  art  forever  the  same 
rejoising  in  the  briteness  of  thy  coarse. " — Willson's  Int.  Fourth 
Reader,  Lesson  82. 
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12.  (2  Credits.)  Write  a  list  of  the  predicate  verbs  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  place  before  each  verb  its  appropriate 
subject. 

13.  (2  Credits.)  How  many  principal  clauses,  or  independent 
propositions,  in  the  whole  paragraph. 

14.  Correct  and  punctuate  the  following  stanza : 

(a.     2  Credits.) 

**  the  cricket  chirps  all  day 

"oh,  farest  summer  stay" 

the  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning 

the  wild-Fowl  fly  afar 

above  the  foaming  bar. 

and  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  is  frowning. " 

(b.  2  Credits. )  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  stanza,  and 
why? 

(c.     2  credits. )    What  is  the  object  of  chirps  ? 

(d.     2  Credits.)    Parse  eye& 

(e.     2  Credits. )    Parse  askance. 


15. 


"  The  years  are  heavy  with  weary  sounds, 
And  their  discord  life's  sweet  music  drowns." 


(a.     2  Credits.)    What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding,  and 
why? 

(b.     2  Credits.)    Parse  drowns. 

(a      2  Credits.)    Parse  music. 

(d.     2  Credits. )    Transpose  the  couplet  into  the  order  of  a 
prose  sentence. 

(e.     2  Credits.)     Express  the  thoughts  contained  in  these  two 
lines  in  plain  words,  without  figurative  meaning. 

16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nutcracker  were  as  respectable  a  pair  of 
squirrels  as  ever  wore  gray  brushes  over  their  backa  "  Depend 
upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nutcracker,  **that  fellow  must  be 
a  geniua  " 
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One  Credit  Each. 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  first  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  subject  of  wore  ? 

(c)  In  what  case  is  pair? 

(d)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  second  ? 

(e)  What  is  the  subject  of  depend  ? 

(f)  In  what  mood  is  must  be  ? 

(g)  Subject  and  predicate  of  the  principal  proposition  in  the 

second  sentence. 

(h)  What  is  the  object  of  said  ? 
(i)  Parse  that 
(j)  Parse  geniua 


HISTORY. 

The  questions  were  general  in  their  character,  touching  onlj 
on  prominent  points  of  history.  Some  pupils  failed  to  obtain  a 
single  credit,  and  large  numbers  gained  only  from  5  to  10  per 
cent. 

The  papers  like  those  of  the  first  grades,  gave  evidence  of  the 
singular  confusion  of  ideas  which  inevitably  results  from  the 
indiscriminate  memorizing,  in  daily  lessons,  of  the  whole  text 
book. 

The  manner  in  which  historical  events  are  mixed  up  with  frag- 
ments of  memorized  sentences,  all  wrong,  is  both  amusing  and 
instructive.  A  kaleidoscope  cannot  present  the  colored  bits  of 
glass  in  more  fantastic  and  varied  forms,  than  these  answers 
present  anachronisms  of  history. 

HISTORY— SECOND  GRADE. 

Fifteen  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.     For  what  events  in  the  historv  of  the  Revolution  is  Phila- 
ladelphia  distinguished  ?    New  York  ? 
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2.  For  what  events  in  the  histor}''  of  the  Eeyolution  is  Boston 
distinguished  ?     Savannah  ? 

3.  When,  where,  and  to  whom  did  Lord  Cornwallis  sur- 
render ? 

4.  Name  four  Battles  in  the  Revolution  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans  were  viptorious;  four  in  which  they  were  defeated. 

5.  Where  is  Valley  Forge,  and  for  what  event  in  the  Revolu- 
tion is  it  noted  ?    Ticonderoga,  and  for  what  noted  ? 

G.  What  was  the  Continental  Congress,  where  did  it  meet, 
and  who  were  its  leading  members  ? 

7.  Who  were  the  most  prominent  men  that  took  part  in  the 
Revolution,  from  the  State  of  Virginia  ?  Massachusetts  ?  New 
York  ?    Pennsylvania  ? 

8.  In  what  wars  was  Quebec  captured,  and  by  whom  ? 

9.  In  what  wars  was  Louisburg  captured,  and  by  whom  ? 

10.  In  what  war  was  Washington  first  engaged,  and  what  was 
the  most  important  expedition  of  that  war  ? 

11.  What  places  in  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  were  originally  settled  by  the  Spanish  ?  the  French  ?  the 
Dutch  ? 

12.  What  were  the  two  most  important  early  Colonial  Settle- 
ments, and  when  and  how  were  they  made  ? 

13.  Name  four  Colonial  Wars,  and  one  event  in  each. 

14  Name  an  English,  a  Dutch,  a  Spanish  an  Italian  discov- 
erer. 

15.  Name  four  distinguished  men  connected  with  Colonial 
Settlements;  four  distinguished  Generals  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;  two  Statesmen  ;  one  Financier  ;  one  Foreign  Minister  ; 
and  one  Traitor  of  the  Revolution. 


GEOGRAPHY—SECOND    GRADE. 

Fifteen  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 
1.    Mountain  ranges,  three  principal  cities  and  population  of 
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2.  (a)  Name  four  principal  mountain  ranges  ;  (b)  four  prin- 
cipal rivers;  (c)  four  principal  cities;  (d)  four  principal  bays,  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  that  part  of  the  United 
States  lying  between  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  filled  with  salt  water 
instead  of  fresh  ? 

5.  Name  two  States  that  excel  in  each  of  the  following  pro- 
ducts: (a)  Cotton,   (b)  Tobacco,  (c)  CoaL  (d)  Indian  Com. 

6.  What  natural  division  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
f  ertUe  ? 

7.  Name  the  four  principal  sea-ports  of  the  United  States. 

8.  What  are  the  vegetable  products  and  exports  of  South 
America  ? 

9.  Why  has  Africa  fewer  rivers  than  South  America  ? 

10.  (a)  Name  two  mountain  ranges,  (b)  four  principal  riven^ 
and  (c)  four  principal  cities  of  Asia,     (d)  Four  principal  seas. 

11.  What  articles  are  exported  from  India  ? 

12.  (a)  What  countries  produce  Tea ?  (b)  Coffee?  (c)  Cotton? 
(d)  Sugar  ? 

13.  (a)  Where  is  Melbourne?  (b)  Honolulu?  (c)  Yokohama? 
(d)  Calcutta  ? 

14.  (a)  Name  the  four  principal  cities,  (b)  four  principal  rivers, 
(c)  four  principal  straits,  (d)  four  principal  seas  of  Europe. 

15.  (a)  Where  is  the  Yukon  River  ?  (b)  Humboldt  River?  (c) 
San  Diego  ?  (d)  Sitka  ? 

The  results  in  the  study  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  First  Grades. 


SPELLING. 


On  the  words  selected  from  the  speller,  the  pupils  did  fairly; 
but,  on  the  easier  words  in  common  use  given  in  the  paragraph 
from  the  reader,  the  number  of  failures  was  very  large.  The 
spelling  was  best  in  classes  that  had  given  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  writing  compositions.  In  word  analysis,  the  result 
was  satisfactory. 
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SPELLING— SECOND   GRADE. 


Twenty  Words— Hi 

lit  a  Cre< 

dit  Each. 

1, 

Shandeleer. 

11. 

PemishuB. 

2. 

Mashene. 

12. 

Synonym. 

3. 

Relief. 

13. 

Tirrannize. 

4 

Sferical. 

14. 

Tommyhock, 

6. 

Retreeve. 

15. 

Musilage. 

6. 

Fasecious. 

16. 

Desicive. 

7. 

Tecknicle. 

17. 

Cristalize. 

8. 

Reccomend. 

18. 

Exibit. 

9. 

Clenlynea 

19. 

Morallize. 

10. 

Acheeve. 

20. 

Solemly. 

Ten  Credits. 

Correct  the  spelling  and  the  capital  letters  of  the  following 
paragraph.  (Half  a  credit  off  for  each  mis-spelled  word,  but  the 
total  of  errors  not  to  exceed  ten. ) 

Portions  of  our  Country  have  occasionally  been  overun  with 
swarmes  of  miscaled  Grasshopers,  which  are  only  species  of  Lo- 
custs, but  little  less  distructive  than  the  Migratory  locusts  of  the 
east.  The  name  locust  which  is  derived  from  the  latin,  and  means 
"a  burnt  place,"  is  highly  expressive  of  the  desolation  caused 
by  these  insects.  So  well  do  the  arabians  know  and  feel  the 
power,  that  one  of  their  poets  represents  a  locust  saying  to  mo- 
hammed:  "  We  are  the  army  of  the  great  god."  Numerous  rep- 
tiles such  as  snaiks,  turkles,  lizzards,  frogs  and  todes,  also  feed 
upon  them — ^Willson's  Int.  4th  Reader,  p.  276. 


WORD-ANALYSIS— SECOND   GRADE. 

Ten  Words— Two  Credits  Each. 
1.     Uninflammableness.       7.    Heedlessness. 


2. 

Incompressibility. 

8.    Refluent. 

3. 

Illegible. 

9.     From  five  words  using  the 

4. 

Suppressing. 

root  dico. 

5. 

Conversion. 

10.    Form  twenty  words  using 

6. 

Reappearance. 

the  word  press. 
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READING   AND  WRITING. 

The  penmanship  was  generally  good,  and  most  of  the  classes 
were  marked  by  Principals  over  75  per  ceni 

The  reading  was  generally  marked  over  75  percent;  probably 
as  in  the  first  grades,  on  a  liberal  construction. 

In  drawing,  near  all  were  marked  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent, 
on  a  very  liberal  scale.  In  seme  schools,  composition  was  gen- 
erally credited  90  or  100  per  cent.,  on  a  liberal  construction. 

Had  the  arithmetic  and  grammar  been  easy,  most  of  the  pu- 
pils in  the  second  grade  would  have  been  crowded  through  on  a 
liberal  construction. 


EXAMINATION    OF    THIRD    GRADES. 

In  this  grade  1079  pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  448  were 
promoted  on  75  per  cent.,  and  112  on  70  per  cent  subsequently. 

Reading,  writing  and  composition  were  all  liberally  credited, 
generally,  over  75  per  cent  Arithmetic  was  the  stumbling 
block  of  this  grade.  In  many  classes,  there  were  from  5  to  10 
pupils  who  failed  to  obtain  one  single  credit,  and  many  more 
who  only  gained  2  credits  out  of  50.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  out  of  their  grade.  In  one  class,  14  gained  less  than  8 
credits  out  of  50,  and  5  made  a  complete  failure. 

The  questions  are  not  difficult;  they  only  require  a  little 
thought. 

In  this  grade,  the  pupils  are  expected  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  fractions. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  paper  in  which  the 
second  and  third  questions  were  correctly  answered.  It  was 
evident  that  they  had  been  taught  blindly  by  rule. 

Too  much  text-book,  too  little  drill,  and  no  analysis,  are  the 
defects  wiitten  all  over  these  papers.  The  method  of  teaching 
is  radically  wrong. 

Here  are  the  questions: — 
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ARITHMETIC.— THIRD    GRADE. 

Credits  whatever  allowed,  unless  both  method  and  answer 

are  correct  ] 

Ten  at  Two  Credits  Each. 

Five-sixths  plus  three-eighths  plus  seven-twelfths,  minus 
>e-tenths. 

Divide  8  by  f ,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  operation. 

Multiply  24  by  five-sixths,  and  explain  the  reason  of  the 
ration. 

Multiply  four  ten-thousandths  by  six-hundredths  and  di- 
i  the  product  by  three-tenths. 

Divide  five  dollars  by  half  a  cent. 

From  one  rod  take  one  inch. 

How  many  square  rods  in  20  acres  of  land  ? 

How  much  will  10  tons  of  wheat  cost  at  1^  cents  a  pound  ? 

How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  box  12.6  feet  long,  6.02  feet 
e  and  2.4  feet  high  ? 

If  three-fourths  of  a  piece  of  land  cost  $6000,   how  much 
one-eighth  of  it  cost  ? 

Five  at  Four  Credits  Each. 

You  sell  to  John  Doe,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1871,  20  lbs.  of 
ir,  at  15^  cents  a  pound;  25  lbs.  of  coffee,  at  21 J  cents  a 
nd;  11  lbs.  of  tea,  at  87 J  cents  a  pound:    Make  out  the  bill? 

What  is  13§  per  cent  of  837  pounds  of  iron  ? 

How  many  yards  of  cloth,  J  of  a  yard  wide,  will  line  23J 
is  that  is  1 J  yards  wide  ? 

A  drover  bought  69  beeves  at  $28.75  a  head,  and  sold  42 
hem  at  $36.50  a  head,  and  the  rest  at  $37.75  a  head :  How 
ih.  did  he  gain  by  the  transaction  ? 

An  embankment  12  feet  high  and  4.5  feet  thick  contains 
0  cubic  feet :    How  long  is  it  ? 
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Two  at  Five  Credits  Each. 

16 .  Allowing  that  4  persons  can  stand  on  1  square  rod  of 
how  many  persons  can  stand  in  a  street  15  rods  lon( 
feet  wide  ? 

17.  176179  square  inches  are  what  units  of  a  higher 
nations? 


GRAMMAR.— THIRD    GRADE. 
Twenty  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Name  and  define  the  two  leading  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Write  and  analyze  a  simple  sentence. 

3.  Define  a  personal  pronoun ;  a  conjunction. 

4.  Decline  the  pronouns  me  and  her. 

5.  Compare  little  and  more. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective,  a  noun,  a  ^ 
an  adverh. 

7.  Analyze  it 

8.  Parse  each  word. 

9.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  he  or  am  in  the  Indicativ 
First  Person. 

10.  Conjugate  the  verb  he  in  the  past  tense. 

11.  Name  two  ways  in  which  the  plural  of  nouns  is  fom 
give  examples. 

12.  Form  the  possessive  plural  of  woman ;  of  the  pronoun 

13.  Compare  good,  more,  skillful,  ready. 

14.  Write  a  compound  sentence. 

]  5.     Synopsis  of  the  verb  love  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Th: 
son,  Singular  Number. 

16.  Principal  parts  of  do,  go,  write,  shine. 

17.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb. 

18.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  passive  voi< 
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19.  When  is  the  article  an  instead  of  a  ? 

20.  Analyze  the  sentence :     •' Pupils  who  study   will  improve.*' 

21.  (4  Credits. )     Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation,  capitals  and 
the  grammatical  errors  of , the  following  paragraph  : 

"  George  jones  was  a  idle  boy  he  did  not  love  to  study  the  teacher  of 
the  Bchule  often  told  him  if  he  did  not  study  diligently  when  young 
he  would  never  succede  well  george  wood  ofen  go  to  skool  without 
haveing  maid  any  prepparasion  for  his  mourning  lessun  and  when 
^ed  to  resite  he  would  make  so  menny  blunders  that  the  rest  of 
Ae  class  could  not  helf  laffing  at  him." — Willson's  Third  Reader, 
page  66. 

^2,  Write  a  list  of  all  the  nouns  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

^3.  (2  Credits. )     Write  a  list  of  all  the  verbs. 

^'*-  (2  Credits. )     Write  a  list  of  all  the  adjectives. 

^^-  (5  Credits. )     Correct  the  following  stanza  of  poetry  :  — 

THE   CAMMEL. 

*'  Cammel  thou  art  good  and  mild 
dosile  as  a  little  child 
thou  was  made  for  usefulness 
men  to  comfort  and  to  bless 
thou  doth  clothe  him  thou  do  feed 
thou  does  lend  to  him  your  speed.  *' 

— Willson's  Third  Reader,  page  207. 

^-    (5  Credits.)     Change  the  preceding  stanza  into  a  paragraph 
^^  prose. 


Some  classes  gained  a  high  per  cent,  on  these  questions,  showing 
good  teaching ;  others  made  wretched  work.  The  21s.  question  was 
^ot  well  answered,  showing  that  practical  spelling,  punctuation  and 
the  use  of  capitals  had  not  received  sufficient  attention. 

In  spelling,  most  of  the  failures  were  made  in  the  paragraph  from 
the  reader. 

* 

The  qaestions  in  geography  were  fairly  answered.  The  work  in 
word-analysis  was  good. 
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SPELLING.— THIRD    GRADE. 

One  credit  for  correct  spelling,  and  one  for  the   correct  ubc  of  eadi 

word  in  a  sentence. 

1.  Aukward.  6.  Galileo. 

2.  Gauge.  7.  Handkerchief. 

3.  Reprcive.  8.  Acquited. 

4.  Sirkit  9.  Saleable. 

5.  Outragious.  10.  Merryer. 

Ten  credits.     One-fourth  of  a  credit  off  for  each  mis-spelled  word 

and  each  misplaced  capital. 

Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals  : 

Amung  the  monkies  of  the  old  world  their  is  a  great  variety  in 
shaip  and  size,  the  Monkies  near  the  cape  of  good  hope  offen  de- 
send  from  the  mountains  into  the  planes  to  pilage  gardens  and  when 
they  are  on  these  expedishuns  they  plase  centinells  to  guard  agenst 
Surprize,  the  american  monkeys  wich  are  found  in  grate  numbers 
in  the  forrests  of  south  america  difer  very  much  from  those  of  asia 
and  africa  whitch  we  have  all  ready  discribed. " — Willson's  Third 
Reader. 


GEOGRAPHY.— THIRD    GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

L     When  and  by  whom  was  North  America  discovered,  and  after 
whom  was  it  named  ? 

2.  Into  what  sections  are  the  United   States  divided,  and  how 
many  States  in  all  ? 

3.  (a)  Name  the  largest  city  of  the  Eastern  States,     (b)  Of  the 
Southern  States,     (c)  The  Pacific  States,     (d)  The  Western  Stoteu. 

4.  What  are  the  two  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  United  StateSi 
and  into  what  natural  regions  do  they  divide  the  country  ? 
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5.  (a)  Name  the  three  great  rivers  of  South  America,  (b)  The 
two  principal  cities,  (c)  Two  mountain  ranges,  (d)  The  great 
plains. 

6.  Name  the  most  important  exports  of  Brazil. 

7.  (a)  Name  four  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  (b)  Four 
mountain  ranges,     (c)  Four  rivers  and  (d)  Four  seas. 

8.  Name  the  most  powerful  four  countries  of  Europe. 

9.  What  law  in  Prussia  respecting  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  ? 

10.  Name  five  seas  in  and  around  Europe,  and  two  capes. 

11.  For  what  is  Asia  noted  ? 

12.  What  is  the  most  populous  country  of  Asia  ?     Largest  city  ? 

13.  Name  four  great  rivers  and  two  mountain  chains  of  Asia. 

14.  For  what  is  Africa  noted  ? 

15.  What  two  large  cities  in  Australia  ? 

16.  What  is  latitude  1 

17.  Name  the  zones. 

18.  Name  four  of  the  principal  planets. 

19.  How  is  the  change  of  seasons  caused  ? 

20.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ? 

21.  What  is  the  length  of  California?     The  breadth  ? 

22.  What  are  the  principal  valleys  in  the  State  ? 

23.  What  are  the  four  principal  cities  ? 

24.  Where  was  gold  discovered  in  California  ? 

25.  Principal  exports  of  California  ? 


FOURTH    GRADE. 


In  this  grade  1360  were  examined,  of  whom  508  were  pro- 
moted on  75  per  cent,  and  subsequently  108  on  70  per  cent. 

The  paper  on  arithmetic  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  results 
were  not  good. 
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As  in  the  third  grade,  many  pupils  made  an  entire  failure, 
being  marked  zero.  In  one  class  of  50  pupils,  26  pupils  re- 
ceived 4  credits  or  less  out  of  50  aredits,  full  standard  ;  and  5 
pupils  failed  to  obtain  a  single  credit.  In  another  class  8  pupils 
obtained  less  than  4  credits;  10  less  than  12,  and  4  got  nothing 
at  all.  In  a  third  class  of  56  pupils,  48  gained  less  than  8 
credits;  6  only  2  credits,  and  8  no  credits.  In  a  fourth  class,  21 
gained  less  than  8  credits. 

As  in  the  third  grade,  this  failure  must  have  been  partially 
owing  to  wrong  methods  of  teaching.  It  seems  impossible  that 
such  absolute  ignorance  of  the  subject  could  exist,  and  yet  the 
record  is  written,  and  the  figures  do  not  lie. 

If  the  fault  is  owing  to  text-book  work,  it  would  be  better  to 
bum  the  text-books  and  ask  the  teachers  to  teach  arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC— FOURTH  GRADE. 

No  credits  whatever  allowed,  unless  both  method  and  answer 
are  correct.     No  credits  for  approximate  answers. 

Ton  at  Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Divide  10108207  by  179. 

2.  Add  two-sevenths,  three-fifths,  one  third. 

3.  Multiply  21  by  four-sevenths,  and  explain  the  reason  of 
the  operation. 

4.  Divide  1.44  by  .  12,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  deci- 
mal three  thousandths. 

5.  Divide  |50  by  6^  cents. 

6.  Multiply  2 J  by  2i,  and  divide  the  product  by  2.5. 

7.  How  many  square  yards  on  the  floor  of  a  room  25.5  feet 
long  and  20.5  feet  wide  ? 

8.  A  box  containing  1728  cubic  inches  is  12  inches  wide,  and 
4  inches  high :     How  long  is  it  ? 
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9.     How  many  feet  in  7  miles,  108  rods,  3  yards,  1  foot  ? 

10.  Reduce  1 ,001,100,100  cubic  inches  to  higher  denominations. 

Five  at  Four  Credits  Each. 

11.  From  one  hundred  and  one  subtract  one  hundred  one 
xnilliontJis. 

12.  What  is  the  product  of  six  hundred  twenty-five  thous- 
andths by  forty-eight  hundredths  ? 

13.  If  the  interest  on  $1  for  1  year  is  $.10,  what  is  the  in- 
terest on  $25.50? 

14.  Into  how  many  building  lots,  each  containing  .25  of  an 
acre,  can  5  acres  be  divided  ? 

15.  A  house  agent  rents  7  tenements  at  $1.12^  a  week,  5  at 
$1. 25  a  week,  11  at  $1.50  a  week:  What  do  the  rents  amount  to 
in  a  year  ? 

Two  at  Five  Credits  Each. 

16.  What  will  3  miles  of  telegraph  wire  cost  at  5  cents  a  foot? 

17.  A  man  bought  a  farm,  containing  125  acres,  for  $2,562.50; 
For  how  much  an  acre  must  he  sell  to  gain  $1,250? 


GEOGRAPHY.— FOURTH    GRADE. 
Twenty  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Name  the  oceans. 

2.  What  is  a  republic  ? 

3.  Name  the  largest  river,  lake,  sea,  and  city  in  the  world. 

4.  Largest  gulf  and  bay  in  North  America. 

5.  What  Europeans  made  discoveries    and   settlements  in 
North  America  ? 

6.  What  can  you  say  about  Cortez  ? 


^T 
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7.  How  many  States  in  the  United  States  and  which  is  the 
^Argest  ? 

8.  Name  four  great  rivers  in  the  United  States. 

9.  The  two  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

10.  How  long  did  the  war  of  the  Revolution  last  and  when 
was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made. 

11.  Where  is  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

12.  Principal  agricultural  products  of  the  United  Stateu. 

13.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Southern  State& 

14.  Where  is  Chicago  ? 

15.  Name  a  State  noted  for  each  of  the  following  pioduds: 
(a)  gold;  (b)  cotton;  (c)  sugar;  (d)  silver. 

16.  Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  in  the  United  Statea 

17.  Largest  city,  lake,  river  and  bay  in  California. 

18.  Name  the  bay  counties. 

19.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  State  ? 

20.  Name  the  cities  and  towns  situated  near  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco. 


SPELLING.— FOURTH  GRADE. 

One  credit  for  the  correct  spelling  of  each  word,  and  one  for  its 

correct  use  in  a  sentence. 

1.  Beleef.  6.  Cureable. 

2.  Babboon.  7.  Differing. 

3.  Forhead.  8.  Malishus. 

4.  Programme.  9.  Conceit 

5.  Phrigid.  10.  Phisycian. 

Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals.     (Ten  credits. 
One-fourth  of  a  credit  off  for  each  mispelled  word 
and  each  misplaced  capital.) 

*  *  the  knawing  quadrupeds  whitch  are  so  named  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  Character  of  there   front  teath,    or  incizers  are 
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formed  for  feeding  upon  the  harder  kinds  of  vegitable  mater 
such  as  nutts  and  grane  and  the  rutes  and  twigs  of  Trees  this 
divizion  of  animals,  includes  the  Squirrels  bee  vers,  Marmots 
porcupines  Rats  and  Mice  the  Cavies  or  guinea  pigs  of  south 
America  and  the  Rabits  and  hairs." — Willson's  Third  Reader, 
page  231. 


EXAMINATION    OF    PRIMARY    GRADES. 

The  examination  of  primary  schools  was  mainly  oral,  and  was 
committed  almost  entirely  to  the  Principals  of  those  schools. 

The  examination  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  grades  was 
conducted  wholly  by  the  principals.  In  the  sixth  grade,  printed 
questions  were  given  in  arithmetic  and  spelling;  and  in  the 
fifth  grade  printed  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography  and  spell- 
ing.  The  oral  examinations  were  generally  conducted  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  a  much  better  classification  was  secured 
than  by  the  old  method  of  printed  questions  and  the  interchange 
of  teachers. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 
In  this  grade  1856  pupils  were  examined  and  762  promoted. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  examination  of  the  fifth  grade  in  arithmetic  was  not  satis- 
factory in  all  respects.  Among  the  hundreds  of  papers  which  I 
examined,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  a  correct 
answer  was  given  to  the  1st  and  3d  question.  In  some  classes, 
from  10  to  20  did  not  receive  more  than  from  2  to  5  credits  on 
the  whole  paper.  In  one  school,  out  of  160  5th  grade  pupils, 
B8  received  less  than  10  credits  or  20  per  cent. ,  and  17  received 
zero.  In  another  school,  in  one  class  of  50  pupils,  38  received 
less  than  10  credits  or  20  per  cent,  and  12  only  2  credits  or  4 
per  cent. 
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Either  the  pupils  were  badly  graded,  or  there  was  some  de- 
fect in  teaching. 

The  text-book  used  was  so  large  and  the  examples  were  so 
long,  that  most  of  the  year  was  taken  up  in  "  getting  through 
it;"  consequently  no  time  remained  for  teaching  arithmetic,  and 
drilling  on  principles. 


AKITHMETIC— FIFTH  GRADE. 

[No  credits  unless  both  method  and  answer  are  correct    No 
partial  credits  for  approximate  answera  ] 

Ten  at  Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  Add  17  to  98.  Why  do  you  carry  the  left  hand  figure 
after  adding  8  and  7  ? 

2.  Subtract  59  from  86  and  explain  the  reason  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

3.  Divide  842  by  3  and  explain  why  you  suppose  the  remain- 
der of  each  separate  figure  to  be  placed  hr/ore  the  next  succeed- 
ing figure. 

4.  From  ten  thousand  and  eighty-two  take  one  thousand  and 
nine. 

5.  47  plus  35  plus  97  plus  85  plus  92  plus  7  plus  109=  how 
many? 

6.  Multiply  1057  by  309. 

7.  Multiply  25  by  48,  and  tell  what  denomination  is  obtained 
in  multiplying  2  by  8. 

8.  Divide  378000  by  12000. 

9.  Divide  one  by  two. 
10.     Divide  7831  by  15. 
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Five  at  Four  Credits  Each. 

Multiply  45125  by  2500. 

From  one  and  two-tenths  subtract  five-thousandths. 

If  56  knives  cost  336  dollars,  how  much  will  57  knives  cost  ? 

How  many  pounds  of  sugar,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  will  a 
I  receive  in  exchange  for  1000  pounds  of  wheat,  at  2  cents  a 
nd? 

How  much  will  a  baker  receive  for  48  pounds  of  crackers, 
4  cents  a  pound,  and  128  loaves  of  bread,  at  9  cents  a  loaf  ? 

Two  at  Five  Credits  Each. 

If  33  pickets  are  used  in  building  one  rod  of  fence,  how 
ly  pickets  will  be  used  in  building  a  fence  around  a  lot  16 
i  long  and  15  rods  wide  ?  * 

How  manv  times  can  114  be  subtracted  from  2622  ? 

MENTAL    AKITHMETIC. 

B  questions,  two  credits  each,  to  be  given  orallj",  as  directed 

by  the  Principal. 


SPELLING. 


s  a  general  rule  the  spelling  of  the  somewhat  difficult  tabu- 
d  words  from  the  speller,  was  good;  but  the  spelling  of  com- 
i  words  in  the  paragraph  from  the   reader  was  exceedingly 


SPELLING-FIFTH  GRADE. 

f  a  credit  for  the  correct  spelling  of  each  word,  and  half  a 
credit  for  its  correct  use  in  a  sentence. 
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1.  Deafnes.  G.  Elefant. 

2.  Mufin.  7.  Aligator. 

3.  Alchohol.  8.  Musquito. 

4.  Shaveing.  9.  Sypresa. 

5.  Theives.  10.  Liveing. 

Twenty  credits.     Half  a  credit  off  for  each  word  wrongly  spelkd 

and  each  misplaced  capital. 

**how  meny  catterpillers  there  are  this  summer  said  willie 
brown  what  dissagreable  uggley  things  they  are  to — they  were 
not  hear  last  month  but  now  they  are  all  over  the  trees  and  on 
the  ground  as  thick  as  flys  where  did  they  all  come  from  I 

willie  was  so  delited  with  his  buterfl}'  that  he  ran  and  called 
uncle  John  and  aunt  mary  to  come  to  sea  it,  uncle  John  told 
willie  that  this  kind  of  buterfiy  was  named  berenice  after  a  queen 
of  Syria  who  was  celebrated  for  her  buty." — Willson's  Reader. 


GEOGRAPHY.— FIFTH    GRADE. 
Twenty  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  land  ? 

2.  What  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Western  Continent  ? 

3.  Principal  liver  and  mountain  range  in  North  America? 
In  South  America? 

4.  What  great  mountain  range  in   Asia?    And  what  sea 
north  of  Africa? 

5.  Who  discovered  North  America,  and  when  ? 

6.  What  wild  animals  are  found  in  North  America? 

7.  In  what  does  Pennsylvania  excel  every  State  in  the  Union? 
California  ? 
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What  are  raised  in  the  Western  States  ? 

What  States  produce  cotton  and  sugar? 

Name  three  great  rivers  of  South  America  ?    Two  capes  ? 

Largest  country'  and  largest  city  of  South  America  ? 

Principal  productions  of  South  America  ? 

Largest  city  of  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria. 

What  is  the  most  populous  Empire  in  the  world,  and  what 
»  Capital  ? 

What  two  great  rivers  in  Asia  ? 

For  what  is  Africa  noted  ? 

Mention  four  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Bound  California. 

(a)  What  are  the  two  principal  rivers    of    California? 
Two  mountain  ranges,     (c)  Two  cities. 
Where  is  Yreka  ?     San  Diego  ? 


SIXTH    GRADE. 

Q  this  grade  1951  pupils  were  examined  and  1447  promoted. 
J  only  written  papers  were  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

a  arithmetic  I  did  not  find  a  single  paper  in  which  the  answer 
given  to  the  1st  question,  requiring  the  reason  for  carrying 
left  hand  figure  in  addition.     The  2d  was  answered  by  very 
The  4th  was  not  explained. 

Q  some  classes  more  than  one-half  obtained  less  than  50  per 

t. 


ARITHMETIC— SIXTH    GRADE. 

Ten  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

.     Add  45,  37,  29,  64,  87,  and  explain  why  you  carry  the  left 
d  figures  after  adding  the  right  hand  column. 
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2.  Multiply  245  by  5  and  tell  what  denomination  is  obtained 
in  multiplying  each  figure  of  the  multiplicand. 

3.  Multiply  45426  by  8. 

4.  Divide  34  by  2,  and  explain  how  it  is  done. 

5.  From  1041  subtract  242. 

G.  Add  25  dollars  and  75  cents;  110  dollars  and  20  cents;  5 
dollars  and  9  cents;  1000  dollars  and  a  half  a  cent. 

7.  A  man  paid  $3,478  for  a  farm;  $1,117  for  live  stock;  $635 
for  farming  implements;  $423  for  grain  and  seeds,  and  $189  for 
repairing  fences  and  buildings.  How  much  did  he  expend  in 
all? 

8.  If  6  pounds  of  sugar  cost  60  cents,  what  will  9  pouiidB 
cost? 

9.  How  many  tons  of  hay,  at  6  dollars  a  ton,  will  pay  for  8 
yards  of  cloth  at  3  dollars  a  yard  ? 

10.     When  flour  is  7  dollars  a  barrel,  how  many  barrels  can  be 
bought  for  63  dollars  ? 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Five  questions,  two  credits  each.     To  be  solved  mentally  by  the 
pupils.     Questions  as  directed  by  the  Principals. 


SPELLING. 

The  spelling  of  the  tabulated  words  from  the  speller  was  gen- 
erally good ;  but  the  paragraph  from  the  Header  was  neither 
well  spelled,  nor  well  punctuated. 

The  writing  in  many  of  the  classes  of  this  grade  was  excel- 
lent. 

In  the  5th  grades,  also,  the  writing  was  generally  fair,  and  in 
some  classes  remarkably  good. 
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SPELLING  — SIXTH    GRADE. 

Half  a  credit  for  the  correct  spelling  of  each  word,  and  half  for 

its  correct  use  in  a  sentence. 

1.  Wheelrite.  3.     Cheeftain. 

2.  Shakeing.  4.    Pirramyd. 

5.    Cubboard. 

Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals.  (Fifteen  cred- 
its.    One-fourth  of  a  credit  off  for  each  word  wrongly  spelled.) 

**  But  collars  are  common  things  sed  his  mother  the  most  com- 
mon things  in  the  world  for  eviy  thing  that  you  sea  has  sum 
collor  by  which  it  may  be  described,  we  speak  of  grean  redd 
ruset  and  yelow  apples.  Blew  plums  purpel  clusters  of  graips 
crimzon  Cheeks  Bubey  lipps  ollive  colored  complexion  blonds 
and  Brunetts  flours  of  redd  blew  roze  pink  violett  Scarlet  crim- 
zon lilack  etc.  the  azzure  sky  awburn  hare  chestnut  bay  and 
sorrel  horses  but  gray  and  brown  cotes  and  these  are  all  com- 
mon things  that  people  are  every  day  talking  about " — Willson's 
Second  Beader,  p.  153. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMABY  OF  EXAMINATION  AND  PBO- 

MOTION— 1870-71. 

High  Schools— Graduates * 56 

Grammar  Schools — Graduates 129 

Primary  Schools — Promoted 6,851 

Total 7,036 

PROMOTIONS  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADES — 1870-71. 

Orammu'  Ondes.  Examined.  Promoted. 

Per  cent  of  Prom. 

Ist  grade 434  129.30 

2d       •*     695  291.42 

3d       '*     1,079  560.51 

4th     '*     1,360  616.45 

Total 3,568  1,59645 
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FBIMABT  GRADES. 

5th  grade 1,856  762.40 

6th     "       1,951  1,447.72 

7th     *'      1,741  l,3ia75 

8th     "      1,674  1,425.85 

9th     *'      1,238  1,047.85 

10th  "      1,861  1,552.87 

Total 10,321  6,851.66 

Grand  Total 113,889  8,447 


OIBLS    HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Senior  Class — Graduates 36  36 

Middle  Class 61  32 

Junior  Class 83  62 

Total 170  130 

Boys'  High  School — Graduates 20 


EXAMINATION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

An  informal  examination  of  some  of  the  classes  in  the  Higb 
Schools  was  held  near  the  close  of  the  term,  by  the  following 
invited  examiners  from  the  State  University  : 

Prof.  Soule,  Mathematics  ;  Prof.  Swinton,  Rhetoric ;  Prof. 
Carr,  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Prof.  Pioda,  Frencli  and  German ; 
Prof.  Kellogg,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Prof.  Tait,  Latin  and  Greek ; 

The  Boys'  High  School  was  visited  by  Professors  John  and 
Joseph  Le  Comte. 

A.  L.  Fitzgerald.  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  examined  sev- 
eral classes  in  algebra  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  Prof. 
Herbst  examined  the  classes  in  French. 

Prof.  Price  examined  the  classes  of  boys  in  Chemistry.  Mrs. 
Carr  examined  classes  in  Botany. 

The  reports  of  these  examiners  were  favorable  to  the  standing 
of  both  High  Schools. 
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In  the  Girls'  High  School  two  classes  failed  to  be  promoted — 
the  result  of  being  admitted  on  too  low  a  standard. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  87  pupils  were  admitted  regularly 
in  July,  1871,  and  30  on  trial.  In  the  Boys'  High  School,  18 
regularly,  and  four  on  trial. 


EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  are  in  good  condition.  They  were  some- 
what broken  up  by  the  burning  of  the  Lincoln  School  building 
in  February,  but  many  of  the  classes  continued  full  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  classes  in  Drawing  have  made  good  progress.  They  de- 
serve to  have  every  convenience  extended  to  them. 

By  the  Dew  regulations,  the  evening  schools  are  made  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  school  system. 


THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

• 

The  new  coarse  of  study  was  proposed  previous  to  the  annual 
examination.  It  was  my  positive  conviction  that  the  old  course 
carried  too  much  dead  weight ;  that  it  required  more  than  could 
be  thoroughly  taught ;  and  hence  the  new  course  omitted  many 
of  the  surplus  things  required  in  the  old.  The  results  of  the 
examination  proved  conclusively  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

In  the  new  course  the  work  of  the  first  grades  is  materially 
reduced.  Physiology  and  Philosophy  have  been  stricken  out  of 
the  course  ;  not  because  they  are  not  valuable  studies,  but  be- 
cause other  studies  are  more  important. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  not  provided  with  apparatus,  and 
no  instruction  whatever  is  preferable  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  without  experiments. 
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The  larger  Speller  has  been  dropped,  because  a  book  on  Word- 
Analysis  is  both  a  speller  and  definer,  and  doubling  up  on  one 
branch  with  two  text  books  was  not  in  accordance  with  common 
sense.  In  all  the  grammar  grades  the  large  Speller  was  discon- 
tinued, and  its  place  supplied  by  a  book  on  Word-Analysis, 
which  teaches  the  formation,  meaning  and  use  of  a  word  in  con- 
nection with  its  spelling — a  rational  way  of  learning  orthogra- 
phy. Extensive  exercises  in  spelling  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Readers,  and  the  remainder  is  provided  for  ipi  compositions  and 
written  examinations.  Because  a  nominal  "  Spelling-Book"  is 
dropped,  it  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  less  attention  is 
to  be  paid  to  this  important  part  of  an  education . 

In  the  3d  and  4th  grades  the  use  of  Mark's  Elementaiy  Ge- 
ometry has  been  discontinued,  thus  reducing  the  time  of  studj 
by  at  least  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  without  any  material  loto  to  the 
pupils. 

The  introduction  of  Geometry  into  the  lower  grades  of  Gram- 
mar schools  was  an  experiment ;  and  after  a  costly  trial  of  two 
years,  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  teachers,  parents  and 
children,  has  pronounced  it  a  failure. 

A  somewhat  complicated  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  old 
course  has  been  left  out  altogether,  because  it  had  proved  a  wea- 
risome failure. 

Provision  is  made  for  memorizing  less  of  the  text-books  in 
Geography  and  Histoiy,  and  Oral  Grammar  precedes  the  use  of 
the  text-book  by  two  years. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  oral  instruction  has  been  greatly 
reduced  and  simplified,  and  in  the  lower  grades  there  is  more 
reading  and  less  arithmetic. 

One  arithmetic  is  used  through  the  whole  course.  An  oppo^ 
tunity  is  offered  in  the  new  course  for  teachers  to  cut  loose  from 
the  pages  of  text-books,  and  to  exercise  their  own  skill  and 
judgment  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  improve  it,  for  the 
slavish  teaching  of  text-books  has  greatly  enfeebled  the  mental 
habits  of  our  school  children. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  features  of  the  new 
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le  is  the  instruction  in  music.  The  general  plan  is  like  that 
tly  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Phil- 
^hia  and  some  other  cities.  The  teacher  of  each  class  is 
responsible  for  a  certain  specified  amount  of  instruction, 
1  is  to  be  given  by  the  aid  of  charts  and  music  readera 

e  introduction  of  the  new  course  in  music  has  been  greatly 
I  by  a  visit  from  Prof.  L.  W.  Mason,  Superintendent  of 
cal  Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  and  au- 
of  the  music  books  and  charts — ^^vho  came  out  here  at  his 
expense,  and  devoted  a  month  of  untiring  work  in  explain- 
lis  methods  of  instruction.  His  visit  will  long  be  remem- 
L  with  pleasure  by  pupils  and  teachers.  An  enthusiast  in 
c,  he  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  schools. 

ider  the  old  course  of  instruction,  the  three  music  teachers 
occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the  Grammar  grades.     The 
ary  classes  sang  songs  by  rote,  but  received  no  specific  in- 
tion. 

16  music  teachers  now  will  have  the  general  direction  of  the 
action  in  music,  but  the  teacher  of  each  class  is  held  respon- 
for  results.  I  cannot  better  present  the  importance  of  this 
ch  of  instruction,  together  with  the  plan  of  it,  than  by 
ing  from  an  exceedingly  interesting  Address,  read  at  a 
ing  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  by  J.  Bax- 
fpham,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  of  the 
on  schools. 

01  music,  in  its  elementary  and  simpler  forms,  be  generally 
it  in  the  common  schools  of  our  land  ?  Can  it  be  taught  effec- 
f  and  at  the  same  time  economically  ?  And  if  so,  how  can  it  be 
? 

reply  to  the  first  two  branches  of  this  inquiry,  I  say,  unbesita- 
y,  yes.  It  can  be  taught  as  universally  and  as  effectually  as 
ng,  writing,  geography,  or  arithmetic.  For  proof  of  this  it  is 
necessary  to  drop  in  at  any  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  in 
n,  in  Lowell,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  towns  in  this  com- 
vealth,  and  examine  the  pupils  in  music  and  the  other  studies  I 

named  (so  far  as  they  have  been  pursued),  and  the  proficiency 
le  pupils  in  music  will  bo  found  as  good  as  in  anythin|( 
6 
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The  larger  Speller  has  been  dropped,  because  a  book  on  Word- 
Analysis  is  both  a  speller  and  definer,  and  doubling  up  on  one 
branch  with  two  text  books  was  not  in  accordance  with  common 
sense.  In  all  the  grammar  grades  the  large  Speller  was  discon- 
tinued, and  its  place  supplied  by  a  book  on  Word-Analysis, 
which  teaches  the  formation,  meaning  and  use  of  a  word  in  con- 
nection with  its  spelling — a  rational  way  of  learning  orthogra- 
phy. Extensive  exercises  in  spelling  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
Readers,  and  the  remainder  is  provided  for  ipi  compositions  and 
written  examinations.  Because  a  nominal  **  Spelling-Book"  if 
dropped,  it  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  less  attention  is 
to  be  paid  to  this  important  part  of  an  education. 

In  the  3d  and  4th  grades  the  use  of  Mark's  Elementary  Ge- 
ometry has  been  discontinued,  thus  reducing  the  time  of  stadr 
by  at  least  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  without  any  material  loss  to  the 
pupils. 

The  introduction  of  Geometr}''  into  the  lower  grades  of  Gram- 
mar schools  was  an  experiment ;  and  after  a  costly  trial  of  two 
years,  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  teachers,  parents  and 
children,  has  pronounced  it  a  failure. 

A  somewhat  complicated  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  old 
course  has  been  left  out  altogether,  because  it  had  proved  a  wea- 
risome failure. 

Provision  is  made  for  memorizing  less  of  the  text-books  in 
Geography  and  Histoiy,  and  Oral  Grammar  precedes  the  use  of 
the  text-book  by  two  years. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  oral  instruction  has  been  greatly 
reduced  and  simplified,  and  in  the  lower  grades  there  is  more 
reading  and  less  arithmetic. 

One  arithmetic  is  used  through  the  whole  course.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  in  the  new  course  for  teachers  to  cut  loose  ftom 
the  pages  of  text-books,  and  to  exercise  their  own  skill  and 
judgment  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  improve  it,  for  the 
slavish  teaching  of  text-books  has  greatly  enfeebled  the  mental 
habits  of  our  school  children. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  features  of  the  new 
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course  is  the  instruction  in  music.  The  general  plan  is  like  that 
•ecently  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Phil- 
kdelphia  and  some  other  cities.  The  teacher  of  each  class  is 
leld  responsible  for  a  certain  specified  amount  of  instruction, 
7hich  is  to  be  given  by  the  aid  of  charts  and  music  readera 

The  introduction  of  the  new  course  in  music  has  been  greatly 
lided  by  a  visit  from  Prof.  L.  W.  Mason,  Superintendent  of 
iilusical  Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  and  au- 
thor of  the  music  books  and  charts — who  came  out  here  at  his 
>wn  expense,  and  devoted  a  month  of  untiring  work  in  explain- 
ng  his  methods  of  instruction.  His  visit  will  long  be  rcmem- 
)ered  with  pleasure  by  pupils  and  teachers.  An  enthusiast  in 
nusic,  he  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  schools. 

Under  the  old  course  of  instruction,  the  three  music  teachers 
»rere  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the  Grammar  grades.  The 
primary  classes  sang  songs  by  rote,  but  received  no  specific  in- 
struction. 

The  music  teachers  now  will  have  the  general  direction  of  the 
nstruction  in  music,  but  the  teacher  of  each  class  is  held  respon- 
able  for  results.  I  cannot  better  present  the  importance  of  this 
t)ranch  of  instruction,  together  with  the  plan  of  it,  than  by 
][uoting  from  an  exceedingly  interesting  Address,  read  at  a 
neeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  by  J.  Bax- 
;er  Upham,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  of  the 
Boston  schools. 

Can  music,  in  its  elementary  and  simpler  forms,  be  generally 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  our  land  ?  Can  it  be  taught  effec- 
tually and  at  the  same  time  economically  ?  And  if  so,  how  can  it  be 
ione  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  two  branches  of  this  inquiry,  I  say,  unhesita- 
&igly,  yes.  It  can  be  taught  as  universally  and  as  effectually  as 
reading,  writing,  geography,  or  arithmetic.  For  proof  of  this  it  is 
Mily  necessary  to  drop  in  at  any  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  in 
Salem,  in  Lowell,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  towns  in  this  com- 
monwealth, and  examine  the  pupils  in  music  and  the  other  studies  I 
bave  named  (so  far  as  they  have  been  pursued),  and  the  proficiency 
9f  the  pupils  in  music  will  be  found  as  good  as  in  anything  else 
6 
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That  it  can  be  taught  as  economically  as  the  other  branches,  will 
appear  when  I  state  that  the  cost  per  scholar  need  not  be  greater 
than  the  price  of  the  text-book  which  is  required  in  reading,  in 
writing,  in  geography,  or  in  arithmetic ;  the  only  condition  for  this 
economy  being,  as  I  shall  state  more  particularly  farther  on,  that  a 
town  or  group  of  towns  shall  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  employ- 
ment, at  a  reasonable  salary,  of  a  person  competent  to  set  in  opera- 
lion  and  generally  to  direct  the  plan  of  musical  instruction. 

In  answer  to  the  latter  party  of  the  inquiry :  How  can  these 
results  be  attained  ? — I  will  attempt  to  describe,  in  a  few  words,  the 
plan  of  musical  instruction,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  it  being  allowed  upon  competent  and  impartial 
testimony  that  the  plan  as  here  adopted  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory 
and  successful. 

The  chief  points  of  this  plan  have  been  briefly  and  correcUy 
stated  by  Mr.  Philbrick  in  his  last  semi-annual  report  to  the  School 
Board.  "  On  entering  the  primary  school  at  five  years  of  age," 
says  this  report,  "  the  child  is  at  once  taught  to  produce  musical 
sounds,  and  to  sing  little  pieces  adapted  to  his  capacity.  From  this 
point  the  course  of  musical  instruction  is  continued  by  an  easy  and 
just  gradation  all  the  way  up  through  the  primary,  grammar  and 
high  schools.  **  *'  There  are  two  features  of  the  system,"  continues 
Mr.  Philbrick,  "  which  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  competent  visitors  from  other  States  and  countries — ^the  thorough 
scientific  training  imparted  to  the  pupils,  and  the  provision  requiring 
the  instruction  to  be  given  mainly  by  the  regular  school  teachers, 
aided  and  superintended  by  a  limited  corps  of  professional  teachers 
of  music." 

At  first  but  very  little  is  done  with  text-books.  A  black-board,  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  a  pointer  are  the  implements  mostly  required. 
Very  soon  a  series  of  charts  is  had  recourse  to,  by  which  the  teacher 
fixes  the  attention  of  the  pupil  upon  the  signs  and  characters  em- 
ployed in  musical  notation,  and  leads  him  by  gentle  and  progressive 
stages  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  read  at  sight 
and  express  in  singing  tones  a  musical  phrase  upon  the  staff,  as  to 
understand  and  articulate  in  words  a  paragraph  in  his  School  Reader. 

The  organization  of  the  musical  department  of  the  Boston  Public 
&phools  is  now  as  follows  : 


w  * 
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The  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  whole  plan  of  musical 
inctruction  rests  upon  one  responsible  head,  who  is  called  the  Super- 
visor of  Musical  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  etc., 
whose  duty  it  is  to  exercise  a  similar  care  and  responsibility  over  the 
whole  musical  department  of  our  educational  system  to  that  now 
exercised  by  the  master  of  a  grammar  school  over  the  various  classes 
in  the  district  under  his  charge.  He  is  at  the  same  time  teacher  of 
music  in  the  high  schools.  The  grammar  department,  which,  under 
the  new  arrangement  in  gradation,  consists  of  six  classes  in  each 
school,  is  under  the  charge  of  three  professional  teachers  of  music, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  in  two  of  the  classes  of 
the  same  grade  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  -tf 
those  in  the  newly-annexed  district  of  Dorchester.  The  primary 
schools  are  in  like  manner  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  profes- 
sional teacher,  with  the  exception  of  Dorchester,  as  before  men- 
tioned. In  this  last-named  district  all  the  classes  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  departments  are  for  the  present  under  the  general  charge  of 
a  single  professional  teacher ;  this  provision  is  only  temporary,  it 
being  intended  another  year  to  merge  these  schools  in  the  Boston 
org'^nization.  All  the  officers  and  teachers  above  alluded  to  are 
subject  to  the  executive  authority  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Music,  who  derive  their  power  from  the  School  Board . 

Ten  minutes  in  each  session  in  the  primary  schools,  and  fifteen 
minutes  each  day  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  are 
required  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  music  by  the  regular  teachers 
of  the  schools.  The  first  and  second  classes  of  the  grammar  depart- 
ment devote  one  half  hour  each  week  to  this  study,  under  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  the  professional  teacher,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Board  will  allow  the  further  provision  that  ten  minutes  each  day  shall 
be  given  to  such  instruction  by  the  regular  teachers  in  these  classes , 
in  like  manner  as  in  the  classes  of  a  lower  grade.  In  the  high  school 
a  specified  number  of  hours  each  week  is  given  to  this  study  under 
the  personal  tuition  of  the  professional  teacher,  and,  in  addition,  in 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  such  instruction  is  required  to 
be  given  as  shall  qualify  the  pupils  to  teach  in  their  turn  this  branch 
of  study  in  our  common  schools. 

A  definitely  arranged  programme  of  the  course  of  instruction,  so 
far  as  the  primary  schools  are  concerned,  has  been  adopted  and 
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printed  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  a  similar  programme  is  in 
progress  for  the  grammar  schools.  Pianos,  the  best  of  their  kind, 
have  been  placed  in  all  the  high  and  grammar  school-houses,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  properly  graded  groups  of  the  primary 
schools  ;  which  pianos  are  required  to  be  kept  in  order  and  in  tune, 
and  to  be  used  as  aids  to,  not  as  suhfUilutes  for,  musical  instruction. 
The  rooms  without  pianos  are  being  supplied  with  a  simple  pitch 
pipe,  which  can  be  made  to  give  any  sound  of  the  middle  octave  in 
the  treble  clef. 

An  important  point  has  recently  been  made  in  the  establishment 
of  classes  for  normal  instruction  in  music  among  tlie  teachers  of  all 
the  schools,  which  is  being  carried  out  more  or  less  faithfuUy  by  tlie 
professional  teachers. 

A  combination  of  vocal  and  physical  training,  in  connection  with 
their  musical  tuition,  has  been  devised  for  the  younger  pipils  by  the 
joint  effort  of  the  teachers  of  vocal  and  physical  culture  land  of 
music.  This  proper  training  of  the  voice,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  singing.  A  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive course  of  musical  instruction  is  thus  given  to  all  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston,  except  the  boys  of  the 
Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  where  the  plan  is  not  yet  fully  in 
operation,  commencing  with  the  children  of  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
when  they  first  enter  the  primary  school-room,  and  ending  with  the 
highest  class  of  the  pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schoolfl, 
who  are  themselves  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  their  turn. 

Let  us  go  over  this  method  of  instruction  in  somewhat  of  detail. 
And  I  will  confine  your  attention  more  particularly  to  the  stages  of 
instruction  during  the  period  of  primary  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
grammar  school  pupilage,  i,  e,  a  period  extending  from  the  age  of 
five  to  about  twelve  «r  thirteen  years,  this  being  the  compass  within 
which  the  larger  majority  of  the  children  attending  our  public  schools 
may  be  found,  and,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  important  age  for 
public  musical  education- 

The  first  attempt  of  the  teacher  is  to  gain  the  attention  of  the 
children  by  singing  to  them  some  easy  melodic  phrase  within  the 
range  adapted  to  their  voices,  and  asking  them  to  repeat  it  after  him — 
to  imitate  the  sounds  he  has  given  them,  in  their  proper  order.     This, 
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after  a  few  trials,  the  majority  of  the  class  will  do.  Some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  are  spent  in  this  way,  and  they  have  taken  their  first 
lesson  in  music.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  rote- singing,  of  the  easiest 
and  simplest  kind.  The  interest  of  the  children  is  excited,  their  at- 
tention aroused,  their  appreciation  of  musical  sounds  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  awakened.  A  few  lessons  are  given  in  this  way  at  the 
outset 

But  true  rote-singing,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  happily  expressed  it,  is 
"  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ordinary  *  hap-hazard'  singing  we 
too  often  find  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  common  schools  where 
no  regular  instruction  in  music  is  given."  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
imitative  faculty,  which  young  children  possess  in  so  great  a  degree 
of  perfection ;  and  hence  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
example  be  a  proper  model  for  imitation  as  regards  method  and  style, 
and  purity  and  correctness  of  tone,  even  in  the  utterance  of  the 
simplest  musical  phrase.  These  preliminary  rote-lessons  should 
therefore  be  given,  when  possible,  by  the  professional  teacher  himself. 
And  they  must  needs  be  few  and  not  long  continued. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  in  the  musical  instruction  great  attention 
is  given  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  quality  of  voice.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  good  and  bad  quality  is  illustrated  by  examples. 
The  child  is  called  upon  to  use  a  smooth  and  pleasant  intonation  in 
speaking;  in  reading,  in  recitation,  and  in  singing.  Above  all,  he  is 
taught  to  avoid  a  noisy  use  of  the  voice. 

As  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing — and  it 
applies  to  the  reading  as  well — tlie  young  children  are  trained  in  the 
following  points : 

1.  A  proper  position  of  the  body. 

2.  The  right  management  of  the  breath. 

3.  A  good  quality  of  utterance,  as  just  mentioned. 

4.  The  correct  sound  of  the  vowels. 

5.  A  good  articulation. 

6.  Intelligent  expression. 

An  essential  element  in  the  plan  of  such  teaching,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  this :  That  it  be  given  mainly  by  the  regular  school  teachers,  with 
the  aid  and  general  direction  only  of  a  professional  teacher.     We 
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have  seen  that  a  single  professional  teacher  can  superintend  the  m- 
Rtruction  of  a  large  number  of  pupils — just  how  many  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  The  number  may  be  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  density  of  the  populati(m,  and  to  the  general  ability  of  the  corps 
of  regular  teachers  employed.  In  a  city  like  this,  where,  we  may 
{)erha[)0  say  without  boasting,  that  the  standard  of  qualification  is 
high,  from  160  to  240  schools  or  cLosses,  representing  8,000  to  12,000 
pupils,  can  thus  be  taught. 

In  the  neighboring  cities  of  Salem  and  Lowell,  and  some  others  in 
this  State,  a  single  intelligent  head  has  been  found  sufficient.  The 
salaries  might  vary  from  $1,000  or  $1,200  to  $3,000  per  annunu  My 
belief  is,  that  in  towns  and  cities  not  exceeding  a  population  of 
40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  or  in  rural  districts  where  a  group  of 
smaller  towns  and  villages  of  perhaps  half  this  population  in  the 
aggregate  exists,  and  which  could  all  be  conveniently  visited  in  a 
circuit  of  a  week  or  ten  days'  extent,  a  single  professional  teacher 
only  would  be  required.  And  in  the  latter  instance  a  competent  man, 
who  should  be  a  resident  of  the  district,  ought  to  be  had  for  $1,200 
]ier  annum. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  regular  teachers  could  do  their 
part  in  such  instruction  if  they  would.  It  requires  in  the  system  we 
have  been  considering  no  special  musical  ability  or  previous  training. 
An  aptness  to  teach  only  is  necessary,  and  any  person  who  if  fitted 
in  other  re8j)ects  to  hold  the  res]wn8ible  position  as  a  teacher  in  a 
])ublic  school  has  the  ability,  I  contend,  to  learn  in  a  very  short  time 
(under  the  direction  of  a  competent  professional  head,  such  as  we 
have  named)  how  to  teach  the  elements  of  music  as  well  as  the  other 
studies  required  in  our  common  schools.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  sing  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  branch 
of  study,  though  of  course  it  is  an  aid.  On  this  point,  says  Mr.  Holt 
in  his  report  to  the  Music  Committee  in  1869:  "In  tlio  short  time 
within  which  music  has  been  regularly  and  systematically  taught  in 
the  classes  under  my  charge,  only  seven  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  teachers  who  have  come  under  my  observation  have  proved 
themselves  unable  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily.  Of  these  seven 
three  exchange  work  with  other  teachers  at  the  time  of  the  music 
lesson,  one  employs  a  teacher  from  outside  to  aid  her  in  this  part  of 
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IT  work,  who  is  preeent  at  the   time  of  my  visit  to  receive  my  in- 
nictions,  while  in  three  rooms  the  work  is  imperfectly  done.  ** 
**  With  regard  to  the  progress  made  in  different  classes,"  continues 

r.  Holt,  "  it  varies  in  proportion  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  teacher, 
find  that  teachers  who  are  regrarded  as  superior  in  other  branches, 
>tain  the  best  results  in  music.  And  many  of  my  best  teachers 
t?  among  those  who  had  no  idea  that  they  could  do  anything  in 
usic  when  we  commenced.  •  •  •  •  J  visit  each  of  the  two 
indred  and  fifty-one  teachers  with  their  classes  once  in  every  four 
eeks;  in  this  way  I  am  able  to  help  every  teacher  over  any  diffi- 
ilty  she  may  encounter,  and  to  shape  my  instructions  to  the  wants 
'  each  class." 

Says  Mr.  Philbrick,  in  his  report,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
The  improvement  in  the  method  of  teaching  music  has  very  naturally 
jlped  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  handling  the  other 
-anches.  As  a  general  rule,  teachers  in  an  elementary  school  who 
ach  one  branch  well,  teach  all  branches^well." 

With  such  simple  addition  to  the  mechanism  of  our  common 
hool  system  of  education,  and  at  so  slight  expense,  an  elementary 
lowledge  of  music  could  be  diffused  throughout  the  country. 
That  variety  and  interest  it  would  give  to  the  dull  routine  of  every- 
ly  school-work  !  What  sunslrine  and  gladness  it  would  infuse  into 
le  homes  and  hearts  of  the  people  ! 

Snpt.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  in  his  last  Report,  speaks  of  the 
lecess  of  the  system  of  instruction  there  pursued,  as  follows: 

**  In  vocal  music  there  has  been  greater  progress  than  in  any 
revious  year.  For  more  than  twelve  years  the  Committee  on 
[usic  have  steadily  persisted  in  their  endeavors  to  develop  a 
rstematic  and  complete  organization  of  this  branch  of  instruc- 
on.  They  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  patient 
Torts  crowned  with  success. 

**0n  entering  the  Primary  School  at  five  years  of  age,  the 
lild  is  at  once  taught  to  produce  musical  sounds,  and  to  sing 
ttle  pieces  adapted  to  his  capacity.  From  this  point  the  course 
I  musical  instruction  is  continued  by  an  easy  and  just  gradfttipi(i 
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all  the  way  up  through  the  Primaiy,  Grammar,  and  Higb 
Schools.  There  are  two  features  of  the  system  which  produce  i 
strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  competent  yisitozB  from 
other  States  and  countries, — the  thorough  scientific  training  im- 
parted to  the  pupils,  and  the  proTision  requiring  the  instruction 
to  be  given  mainly  by  the  regular  school  teachers,  aided  and 
superintended  in  this  work  by  a  limited  corps  of  professional 
teachers  of  music.  The  system  is  both  efficient  and  cheap.  It 
is  found  that  about  ten  minutes  a  day,  properly  employed,  are 
sufficient  to  produce  most  excellent  results  in  this  branch.  And 
everybody  who  understands  school  economy,  knows  that  the 
time  thus  devoted  to  music  will  not  in  the  least  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  pupils  in  other  branches.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the 
general  progress  is  the  greater  for  this  appropriation  of  time  to 
music,  such  is  its  harmonizing  and  educating  power.  As  onr 
teachers  advance  in  skill,  as  our  books  and  charts  and  other 
teaching  appliances  are  jmproved,  and  as  our  system  of  instmc- 
tion  is  perfected  in  other  respects,  it  will  be  found,  probably, 
that  even  less  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it  may  be  needed  for 
this  branch,  and  a  smaller  number  of  special  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  it.  The  very  poorest  singing  that  I  now  find  in  the 
weakest  and  most  backward  schools  is  better  than  the  very  best 
that  was  presented  as  a  model  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  the 
improvement  in  teaching  music  has  very  naturally  helped  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  handling  the  other  branches. 
As  a  general  rule,  teachers  in  an  elementary  school  who  teach 
one  branch  well,  teach  all  branches  welL 

' '  It  is  now  just  forty  years  since  the  first  movement  was  made 
in  this  city  looking  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch 
of  common  school  education.  How  slow  has  been  the  progress! 
So  hard  is  the  task  to  conquer  prejudice,  and  to  convert  conBe^ 
vatism !  But  the  object  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  a  great 
step  of  progress  and  well  worth  a  struggle  of  forty  years. " 


DRAWING. 

In  the  new  course  of  study  full  provision  is  made  for  instruc- 
ion  in  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  grades,   to  which  grades 
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ime  of  the  two  teachers  of  drawing  is  necessarily  limited, 
lour  a  week  being  given  to  each  class.  The  defect  of  the 
course  is  a  failure  to  provide  for  drawing  in  the  lower  gram- 
and  the  primary  classes.  A  course  in  drawing  ought  to  be 
led,  corresponding  to  that  in  music,  requiring  the  teachers 
ch  grade  to  be  responsible  for  certain  specified  instruction. 

e  following  extracts  will  show  the  importance  which  is  at- 
id  to  this  branch  in  other  States  and  cities. 


the  last  Boston  Report,  1870,  Supt.    Philbrick  thus  pre- 
1  the  subject: 

This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of  studies  for 
r  years,  but  its  progress  has  been  unsteady,  uneven,  and 
bisfactory.  The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  apparently, 
i  it  is  to  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  in  all  our  schools, 
ic  opinion  in  this  community  has  b^en  turned  to  the  neces- 
)f  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  in  our  public  schools, 
le  results  of  instruction  which  have  been  witnessed  within  a 
ears  in  the  Instituteof  Technology,  by  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
approved  May  16,  1870,  requiring  instruction  in  industrial 
mechanical  drawing,  by  the  vigorous  movement  recently 
)  for  the  establishment  in  this  citv  of  a  museum  of  fine  arts, 
jy  the  reports  brought  home  to  us  from  the  Universal  Ex- 
ion  at  Paris,  in  1867,  showing  the  deficiency  of  art  education 
nerica. 

[t  is  now  understood,  by  well-informed  persons,  that  draw- 
3  an  essential  branch  of  education,  and  that  it  should  be 
bt  to  every  child  who  is  taught  the  three  R's.  It  is  indis- 
ible  as  an  element  of  general  education,  and  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  technical  education.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
of  any  human  occupation  to  which  education  in  this  branch 
d  not  prove  beneficial.  Everybody  needs  a  well-trained 
,nd  a  well-trained  hand.  Drawing  is  the  proper  means  of 
rting  this  needed  training.  Drawing,  j.»roperly  taught,  is 
ilated  even  more  than  vocal  music,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  in- 
tion  in  all  other  branches  of  education. 
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**  To  j)romoto  the  progress  of  drawing  in  our  school,  there  has 
been  needed  a  new  instrumentality, — I  mean  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  this  branch.  Such  a  committee  has  at  length  beea 
appointed,  and  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  work  assigned  it  "witk 
very  gratifying  vigor  and  courage.  The  valuable  Report  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  by  that  committee,  will,  I  trust,  be  reprinted 
with  the  annual  Report  of  the  13oard. 

**  Our  success,  after  many  experiments,  in  conducting  the  ia- ' 
struction  in  vocal  music,  has  taught  us  how  to  manage  the 
teaching  of  drawing  with  efficiency  and  economy.  It  is  evident 
that  the  actual  class-teaching  in  drawing,  as  well  as  in  music, 
can  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers.  They  will,  of  course,  need 
instruction  and  competent  supervision  and  direction.  This  ser- 
vice can  be  pei*formed  by  one  able  drawing  master,  Tvith  a  small 
corps  of  assistants.  This  course,  which  is  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee,  is  not  only  the  best  for  the  pupili 
but  it  is  best  for  the  telichers  ;  for,  in  preparing  themselves  for 
teaching  drawing,  their  general  ability  and  happiness  will  be 
promoted.  What  teacher  would  not  gladly  hasten  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  a  first-rate  art-master,  as  a 
preparation  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  his  own  class  ?" 

• 

Professor  Bartholomew,  in  his  Report  to  the  Boston  Board, 
speaks  of  drawing  in  primary  schools  as  follows  : 

''  It  is  a  commou  notion  that  almost  anything  will  do  as  sub- 
jects for  study  and  practice  in  these  schools.  A  few  straififbt 
and  curved  lines,  a  triangle,  square,  circle,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  familiar  objects  chosen  w^ithout  regard  to  the  knowledge 
or  skill  required  in  order  to  draw  them  understandinglj,  are 
thought  to  be  all  that  is  needed,  and,  in  fact  just  as  good  as  any- 
thing; and  it  is  even  considered  by  some  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
special  importance  w^hether  these  subjects  are  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly drawn.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  to  prepare  ft 
course  of  lessons  suited  to  the  capacity  and  attainments  of  little 
children,  and  such  as  may  be  the  means  of  securing  the  best  re- 
sults attainable,  calls  for  quite  as  much  experience,  thought,  and 
care  as  is  required  in  preparing  a  series  of  lessons  equally  good 
for  the  pupils  of  our  High  schools. 
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•*  The  early  lessons  in  these  schools  should  be  devoted  to  the 
>C»rk  of  training  the  mind  to  judge,  with  accuracy,  of  position* 
Imtance  and  directum.  Instead  of  using  lines  for  this  purpose, 
1^  begin  with,  I  have  found  dots  to  answer  better.  They  have 
us  advantage  over  lines.  It  requires  no  mechanical  skill  to 
ijj[e  a  dot;  the  mind  can  be  given  entirely  to  the  truth  to  be 
Kpressed.  This  is  not  the  case  where  lines  are  used.  When  a 
bange  of  means  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  keep  up  an  interest  in 
le  work,  very  short  lines  may  be  used,  and  these  put  in  the 
mn  of  crosses  and  stars.  As  the  pupils  progress,  these  crosses 
lid  stars  may  be  so  placed  with  respect  to  each  other  as  to  form 
ery  pleasing  figures;  and,  in  this  way,  while  the  eye  is  being 
ndned  to  see,  and  the  mind  to  judge  of  position,  distance,  and 
irection,  the  taste  is  cultivated.  Children  soon  get  an  idea  of 
lie  principle  upon  which  these  figures 'are  constructed,  and  I 
mve  seen  some  very  pretty  figures  of  their  own  design.  In  this 
rork  they  should  be  encouraged,  and  set  times  fchould  be  de- 
oted  to  this  exercise,  with  the  view  of  developing  the  inventive 
acultiea 

•*  There  should  be  an  occasional  exercise  in  drawing  from 
lemory,  after  the  example  selected  has  once  been  drawn  from 
ight.  This  is  a  valuable  means  of  strengthening  the  memory 
or  form.  The  ability  to  retain  in  mind  clear  and  distinct  im- 
pressions of  the  forms  of  things  we  have  seen,  is  of  great  value 
0  all.  He  who  can  bring  to  mind  the  views  he  has  seen  with 
11  the  clearness  and  freshness  of  reality,  possesses  a  power  he 
ronld  not  part  with  on  any  account.  To  the  mechanic,  this 
wwer  is  a  means  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  hence  to  him  it  is  es- 
►ecially  valuable.  To  those  who  would  originate  anything  new 
nd  valuable  in  the  way  of  form,  this  power  is  indispensable. 
(ew  forms  are  always  made  of  old  ones;  and,  in  producing  new 
ombinations,  the  more  extensive  the  collection  one  has  stored  in 
lemory,  the  more  hope  there  is  of  success.  There  are  other  ad- 
antages  to  be  secured  by  this  practice,  which  need  not  be  re- 
?rred  to  here.  By  such  exercises  as  I  have  suggested,  the  cul- 
ivation  of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  the  improvement  of  taste,  the 
evelopment  of  the  inventive  powers,  and  the  strengthening  of 
lemory  for  form,  may  go  on  together,  and  the  study  be  made 
means  <»f  improvement  as  well  as  amusement. 
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'*  In  the  course  of  the  second  Tear,  the  drawing  of  simple ob- J 
jects  in  outline  from  printed  examples  may  be  commenced. 

''Ah  a  means  of  imparting  useful  information,  and  of  dravivfj 
out  that  in  the  possession  of  the  children,  these  examples  shoilli 
occasionally  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  object  lesson.  HHmiifr 
ercises  of  this  kind  have  been  given,  the  papils  have  been  fomlj 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  drawing  the  esuimple,  than  iNNdl' 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

"  As  to  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  given  to  Uni 
study  in  these  schools,  I  should  say  for  the  first  year  one  lesBd 

of  fifteen  minutes  each  day;  for  the  second  year,  one  lesson  of 

twenty  minutes  each  day:  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  timfl^ 

three  lessons  per  week,  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

Mr.  Barnard,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  ii 
his  special  Report  for  1869  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Ednei- 
tion  in  Europe,  after  reviewing  their  educational  systems,  vai 
stating  what  is  being  accomplished  there  in  the  way  of  inBt^l^ 
tion  in  drawing  and  kindred  art-studies,  says: 

**  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilittd 
government  of  the  world  that  has  done  practically  nothing  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  either  in  its  elementary  or  higber 
forms.  The  State  and  municipal  governments  have  done,  if  pos- 
sible, less.       *     * 

"  The  contributions  of  the  central  Government  of  Erance  for 
the  encouragement  of  art,  in  a  single  year,  are  greater  than  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Government  of  this  republic  since 
its  foundation. 

In  conclusion,  he  says:  "  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  ereiy 
jjjrade  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  first  instinct  or  inclination  d 
the  child  is  to  handle  the  pencil,  and  *draw  something.'  The 
sparks  of  what  may  be  *that  sacred  fire,'  should  not  be  smoth- 
ered, but  fanned  into  a  fiame.  Drawing  is  the  alphabet^  or 
rather  the  language  of  art;  and  when  this  is  understood,  the 
child  is  the  possible  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect.  Instniction 
in  these  elements  of  art,  corrects  the  taste  and  gives  the  hand 
skill;  it  gives  the  trained,  artistic  eye  which  detects  the  inoon- 
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pmou8,  the  ungraceful,  and  the  ill-proportioned,  and  which,  on 
lie  other  hand,  the  graceful,  the  harmonious,  the  symmetrical, 
MTer  escape.  The  instructed  eye  derives  the  same  intense  de- 
^^t  from  the  pleasures  of  sight  as  the  instructed  ear  from  the 
Iftrmonies  of  sound.  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  study 
Ota  oar  public  schools  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  pop- 
daiize  art,  and  give  the  whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler 
us  well  as  simpler  forms. 

In  1869,  the  following  petition,  signed  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ng^  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  was  addressed  to 
he  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  : 

**  Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent,  that  every  branch  of 
aanuf  actures  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged, 
equires  in  the  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  it  some 
inowledge  of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design  on  the  part  of 
he  skilled  workmen  engaged. 

**  At  the  present  time,  no  wide  provision  is  made  for  instruc- 
ion  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

**  Our  manufacturers,  therefore,  compete  under  disadvantages 
fiih  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  ;  for  in  all  the  manufacturing 
ioontries  of  Europe  free  provision  is  made  for  instructing  work- 
nen  of  all  classes  in  drawing.  At  this  time  almost  all  the  best 
Lraughtsmen  in  our  shops  are  men  thus  trained  abroad. 

'*  In  England,  within  the  last  ten  years,  very  large  additions 
aaye  been  made  to  the  provisions,  which  were  before  very  gen_ 
3rous,  for  free  public  instruction  of  workmen  in  drawing.  Your 
petitioners  are  assured  that  boys  and  girls,  by  the  time  they  are 
dxieen  years  of  age,  acquire  great  proficiency  in  mechanical 
liBwing,  and  in  other  arts  of  design . 

"We  are  also  assured  that  men  and  women  who  have  been 
long  engaged  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  learn  readily,  and 
irith  pleasure,  enough  of  the  arts  of  design  to  assist  them  ma- 
terially in  their  work. 

"  For  such  reasons  we  ask  that  the  Board  of  Education  may 
be  directed  to  report,  in  detail,  to  the  next  General  Court,  some 
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definite  plan  for  introducing  schools  for  drawing,  or  instra* 

in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all 

of  the  Commonwealth,  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants.' 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  reported  as  tt 
lows: 

"  Your  Committee  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  urging  u|X)n  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  tte 
introduction  of  free-hand  drawing  into  all  our  public  schools. 

^^  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  almost  total  neglect  of  thisbnixi 
of  instruction  in  past  times  has  been  a  great  defect  in  our  system  of 
education. 

"  While  great  jirogress  has  been  made  in  general  and  pracdcai 
knowledge,  the  taste  and  love  for  the  arts,  and  art-culture  generally 
have  not  much  improved. 

"  That  we  are  fiir  belund  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of 
art-culture  is  very  evident.  Wo  have  few  models  or  museums  of 
art  in  our  country  to  which  students  can  resort  for  study  and  in- 
struction. 

"  Oar  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel  this  sad  defect*    Foreign 
workmen  occupy  the  best  and  mos^t  responsible  places  in  our  fecto- 
ries  and  workshops.     Our  most  promising  students  in  sculptare  and 
painting  are  comi)elled  to  seek  in  other  countries  the  advantages 
which  are  necessary  to  their  success  ;  and,  when  they  have  become 
distinguished,  they  elect  to  remain  where  they  can  receive  the  great- 
est encouragement  and  the  highest  appreciation  of  their  skill  and 
genius.     Our  State  and  country  need  the  infiuences  of  refined  art- 
culture.     Before  we  can  reach  a  very  high  ])osition,  a  generation  at 
least  must  be  educated,  with  improved  tastes ;  and  a  more  general 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  value  of  true  art-culture  must  prevail 
among  the  |)eople.     Much  can  and  must  be  done  for  the  present 
generation  of  mechanics  and  artisans.     In  all  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  adult  pupils  can  be  found,  schools 
should  be  established,  and  every  encouragement  afforded  for  im- 
provement in  those  branches  of  drawing  which  belong  to  the  indns- 
trml  art. 

"  Agents  could  be  employed  to  go  through  the  Commonwealth, 
and  interest  the  ))eople  in  tliis  most  important  subject.    Wherever 
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evening  classes  can  be  formed  of  the  young  or  old,  free  instruction 
should  be  furnished  in  free-hand  drawing  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  our 
enterprising  people  will  begin  to  discover  in  our  own  communities  and 
schools  as  good  artists  and  artisans  as  can  be  found  in  the  most 
favored  portions  of  other  countries. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  will  be  accomplished 
by  proper  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  that  our  chief  efforts 
should  be  directed  towards  this  end.  Teachers  should  be  required 
to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free-hand  drawing ;  and  the  work  should 
be  begun  in  the  primary  departments,  and  should  be  continued  with 
seal  and  fidelity  through  the  period  of  school  life." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  as  expressive  of  the 
views  of  the  Board;  and  it  was  voted  that  the  following  action  be 
respectively  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
viz: — 

"  1.  An  enactment  requiring  elementary  and  free-hand  drawing 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  which  shall  further  require  all  cities  and  towns 
having  more  than inhabitants,  to  make  provision  for  giving  an- 
nually free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  prescribe." 

The  Legislature  adopted  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Education  as 
set  forth  in  their  Report,  and  passed  an  Act,  which  makes  drawing 
a  required  study  in  the  public  sc^jools  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  of  every  grade. 

Gov.  English,  in  his  Annual  Message  to  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture, presents  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
important  branch  of  instruction,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  greatly 
needed  in  our  public  schools.  This  is  free  drawing,  or  such  elemen- 
tary rules  of  the  art  as  may  be  imparted  by  teachers  properly  in- 
structed in  some  uniform  and  practical  svvstem  of  mechanical  and 
object  drawing.     Drawing  of  this  description  is  now  regularly.aod 
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RVRtematically  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, and  I  believe,  with  the  happiest  results.  The  object  is  not  to 
make  artists  simply,  but  to  make  artisans — to  turn  out  a  better  and 
more  proficient  class  of  scholars,  with  such  skill  in  designing  and 
drawing  as  shall  aid  them  in  their  industrial  pursuits,  and  effectu- 
ally advance  the  State  in  manufactures,  inventions,  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  The  sagacity  shown  by  the  first  Napoleon,  in  his  otda 
to  make  drawing  a  prominent  study  in  the  schools  of  France,  has 
Ions:  since  been  acknowledged  in  the  tribute  which  the  world  has 
paid  to  the  people  of  that  country  for  their  decorative  taste  in  the 
arts.  Our  own  people  are  beginning  to  discover  that  their  most 
profitable  articles  of  manufacture  are  those  which  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  thoroughly  trained  draughtsman  and  designer.  Hie 
decree  of  Napoleon  brought  untold  wealth  to  France,  and  instructkm 
in  drawing,  when  once  successfully  introduced  into  our  public 
schools,  will,  I  am  confident,  work  equally  salutary  resnlts  in  ad- 
vancing the  wealth  and  adding  to  the  material  resources  of  onr 
State.  Confident  of  the  correctness  of  these  views,  and  fully  im- 
pressed with  their  importance,  I  can  do  no  less  than  recommend  tiiat 
Section  103  of  an  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  Concerning  Education,'  in 
the  General  Statutes  of  1866,  be  so  amended  as  to  include  drawii^ 
among  the  required  branches  of  elementary  instruction." 


FRENCH     AND      GERMAN. 

• 
The  two  schools  in  which,  for  several  years  past,  the  French  and 
German  languages  have  been  taught  in  addition  to  the  regular 
English  course,  have  been  known  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Cos- 
mopolitan Schools.  In  the  Primary  Department  of  these  Schools 
the  pu))ils  are  required  to  study  one  language — either  French  or 
German — from  one  to  one  and  one  half  hours  a  day.  In  the  Gram- 
mar Dei)artment  both  languages  are  pursued,  and  the  time  given  to 
them  is  two  hours  a  day,  or  nearly  one  half  of  working  school  hours. 
The  demand  for  special  instruction  in  these  languages,  and  particu- 
larly in  German,  became  so  urgent  that  when  the  Valencia  and  tlie 
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I  Valley  schools  were  opened  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
ly,  1871,  two  special  teachers — one  German  and  another 
h — were  appointed  for  each  school ;  and  more  than  four  fifths 
!  pupils  immediately  began  the  study  of  one  or  both  languages. 
?se  schools  half  an  hour  daily  is  given  to  the  study  of  each 
ige.  In  August,  1871,  the  Committee  on  Cosmopolitan 
Is,  Mr.  Kruse,  Chairman,  made  the  following  report  of  the 
er  of  children  studvinjj  French  and  German  : 

outh  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  12  grammar  classes ;  650  pupils ; 
h  and  German.  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  5  grammar 
5 ;  250  pupils ;  French  and  Grerman ;  6  Primary — 170  French 
70  German.  Post  Street  Cosmopolitan  School,  15  classes ;  813 
;  all  German.  Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  9  classes ; 
ipils ;  all  German.  Greenwich  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary, 
ses ;  200  French  ;  344  German.  !Mason  Street  Cosmopolitan 
,ry,  8  classes ;  393  pupils ;  all  French.  Mission  Street  Cosmo- 
ti  Primary,  5  classes ;  270  pupils ;  all  German.  Geary  Street 
^politan  Primary,  4  classes  ;  216  pupils  ;  all  Geiman.  Total, 
;rammar  pupils,  instructed  in  French  and  German  ;  2,305  pri- 
pupils,  instructed  in  German ;  763  primary  pupils,  instructed 
ench.  Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  Cosmopolitan  Schools, 
,  receiving  an  hour's  instruction  each  day  in  either  language 
J  })rimarie8,  and  two  hours  in  each  language  in  the  grammar 
s.  Adding  the  new  classes  in  the  Cosmo^wlitan  Schools,  1,428, 
ve  5,396  pupils  attenduig  the  Cosmo]X)litan  Schools." 

)roviding  for  instruction  in  these  languages  we  are  only  follow- 
I  the  wake  of  Cinciimati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
jf  the  western  cities.  It  is  no  new  experiment.  It  is  a  neces- 
r  a  cosmojx)litan  community. 

irly  one  fourth  of  our  city  population  is  made  up  of  Germans, 
is  evident  that  in  a  few  years  most  of  our  schools  must  meet 
ew  demand. 

s  whole  subject  is  so  ably  discussed  and  so  well  presented  in 
►t.  Louis  School  Report  for  1869-70,  that  I  present  the  follow- 
Ktracts  from  it,  making  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  ad- 
ges  to  be  derived  from  this  special  instruction.  Wm.  T. 
s,  Sui)erintendent  of  Schools,  says  : 
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"To  meet  the  demand  which  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
numerous  German  private  and  parochial  schools  in  tliis  and  other 
cities,  the  study  of  German  has  been  introduced  into  the  puhlie 
schools  under  certain  restrictions.  The  introduction  of  this  study 
has  been  i)roductive  of  salutary  results  in  all  cases  I  believe,  al- 
though the  regulations  and  methods  employed  for  this  branch  vaiy 
in  different  cities. 

"  The  ties  of  kindred  necessarily  keep  up  extensive  communication 
between  emigrants  and  the  fatherland.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
on  this  score  by  that  portion  of  our  ix)pulation  who  are  emignuits 
from  the  Atlantic  States  or  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  their 
mother-tongue  is  that  which  generally  prevails  here.  But  the  Ger- 
man emigrant  is  placed  in  a  dilemma  :  if  liis  children  learn  to  speak 
English  exclusively  they  break  the  continuity  of  race  with  abnipt- 
ness  which  works  great  evil  for  three  or  four  generations.  For  the 
consciousness  of  one's  ancestry  and  the  influence  derived  from  coti- 
mimication  witli  the  oldest  members  of  the  family  is  very  potent  in 
giving  tone  to  the  uidividuality  of  youth  and  rii)ening  age,  and  in- 
deed even  to  a  community  or  i)eople  as  a  whole.  This  continuity  d 
history  is  a  kmd  of  solid,  substantial  ground  for  the  individual  and 
from  its  soil  spring  up  his  self  resjject  and  aspiration.  It  is  to  he 
looked  ujKDu  rather  as  a  calamity  than  otherwise  when  a  community 
is  increased  by  the  immigration  of  a  class  of  people  who  have  no  desire  to 
preserve  a  close  communication  with  the  mother  country.  That  the 
Germans  cherish  their  ties  with  family  and  country  in  the  most  con- 
stant manner  is  but  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  civilization  which 
they  represent. 

"  But  on  the  other  hand  the  worst  of  results  may  be  anticipated 
in  a  community  where  difference  in  language  prevents  one  portion 
of  the  community  from  holding  free  intercourse  with  the  other.  The 
full  protection  of  one  class  of  the  population  from  another  cannot 
1)0  secured,  unless  all  sjxjak  the  same  language.   *    *    »**♦♦♦ 

"  Tlie  rising  generation  of  Germans  must  learn  to  speak  German 
hi  oriler  to  secure  the  first  object  named  and  they  must  learn  to 
sjKjak  English  to  secure  the  second  object  named. 

*'  The  question  how  German  can  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  solved  in  two  ways.  I  may  take  as  representatives  of  these 
the  Cincinnati  methoil  for  the  one  and  the  St.  Louis  method  for  ib» 
other. 
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"  In  Cincinnati  there  prevails  a  kind  of  divihion  into  German  and 
English  schools.  In  the  former  the  pupils  on  their  fii-st  entrance  to 
school  conduct  their  recitations  one  half  day  in  German  under  one 
teacher  and  the  other  halt  day  in  English  under  a  different  teacher. 
On  entering  the  Intermediate  Schools  about  the  sixth  year  of  the 
pupil's  course  of  study,  German  is  limited  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  per  day.  On  entering  the  High  School  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  course  of  study  German  is  dropped  altogether.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  High  School  a  few  take  up  German  and  continue  it 
tbrou£ch  the  rest  of  the  course. 

"  In  St.  Louis,  German  is  taught  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  to 
SQch  German  pupils  and  Anglo-American  pupils  advanced  beyond 
the  fourth  year  of  the  course  of  study,  as  desire  it.  In  the  lowest 
grade  the  lessons  are  entirely  oral  and  designed  merely  to  exercise 
pupils  in  the  correct  use  of  language.  One  lesson  per  day  is  given 
of  about  twenty  minutes  in  length.  In  the  second  year  the  length 
of  the  recitation  is  increased  and  the  series  of  Readers  commenced. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  per  day  is  allowed  for  German  reading 
and  writing  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  of 
the  District  School  course.  Again  in  the  High  School,  German  con- 
tinues through  the  whole  four  years. 

"  While  I  am  aware  that  the  systems  are  yet  of  comparatively 
recent  establishment — this  is  especially  the  case  in  St,  Louis — and 
consequently  cannot  definitely  prove  their  merits  by  their  results,  I 
venture  to  point  out  certain  advantages  in  the  system  of  our  own 
city  which  have  been  infiucntial  in  movmg  the  Board  to  adopt  it. 
Doubtless  each  system  has  advantages  that  are  j^eculiar  to  itself  • 
each  has  certainly  a  historic  growth  and  derives  in  great  measure  its 
methods  from  compromises  effected  between  opposing  interests. 

"  1,  Keeping  in  mind  the  great  objects  in  view  which  we  have 
just  discussed,  it  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  isolating  the  German 
from  the  Anglo-American  schools  rather  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  of  a  caste-distinction  than  to  remove  them.  At  all  events  our 
plan  of  introducing  German  into  all  the  schools  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  completest  intermingling  of  nationalities  seems  to  be  a  more 
efficient  one.  To  have  the  German  schools  attended  by  Germans 
exclusively,  while  the  others  are  frequented  by  Anglo-Americans 
only,  would  be  a  very  questionable  advantage. 
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"  2.  Again,  the  system  wliich  lays  so  mueli  stress  on  German  i» 
the  lower  grades  ami  removes  it  entirely  in  the  higher,  seems  to  ig- 
nore entirely  the  claims  of  German  Science  and  Literature. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  vocabulary  of  common  conversatioi 
in  German  bears  a  greater  disproiwrtion  to  that  of  its  literature  and 
science  than  that  of  any  other  language  in  Europe.  The  vocabo- 
lary  of  English  common  conversation  is  far  richer,  and  that  of  sci- 
ence far  poorer,  than  Gentian.  For  this  reason  the  elemeDtanr 
studies  hi  German  are  disproportionately  meager,  while  the  ad- 
vanced ones  are  very  rich  in  means  of  culture. 

"  In  our  High  School,  pupils  are  initiated  into  German  literature, 
aiid  in  this  study  considerable  progress  is  made  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes.  Some  learn  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of 
Gennan  enidition  and  science — the  noblest  our  time  can  boast  of. 
All  this  is  impossible  in  the  lower  grades,  and  if  the  study  of  Ger- 
man is  confined  to  these,  the  pupil  may  learn  to  converse  on  a  small 
range  of  topics,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  read  the  great  autibofs 
either  in  science  or  literature. 

"  3.  For  the  reason  that  the  High  School  course  in  Cincinnati 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  German  in  the  District  Schools 
by  contiiuung  it  so  as  to  reap  the  results  prepared  for  by  the  course 
hi  the  lower  grades,  and  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the  *  Studies 
recpiii-ed  fc>r  admission  to  the  High  School,"  it  follows  that  the 
better  class  of  pupils  in  the  Intermediate  Schools  are  obliged,  in 
their  struggle  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  High  School,  to  snbor- 
dinate  Gorman  to  the  studies  uiwn  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 
Our  St.  Li)uis  plan  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  Grerman  in  the  two 
hijjhor  grades  of  the  District  Schools,  so  that  both  Gkrman  and 
Latin  may  be  taken  by  the  pupil  in  the  High  School.  To  further 
advance  this  object  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  studies  for  ad- 
misj-iun  to  that  school  : 

"  *  ^V]>]»licants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  shall  be  allowed 
to  substitute  GcriiZan  for  Geography  in  the  list  of  studies  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  questions  submitted  to  such  applicants  shall  be  made 
out  tn  the  Orthography  and  Etymology  of  the  German  Language, 
with  osi^ccial  refcronce  to  the  system  of  inflections.* 

*'  This  will  have  the  effect  to  make  the  study  of  Gennan  general 
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in  the  upper  grades.  Tims  German  will  be  studied  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  business,  or  for  communication  with 
friends  and  relations  in  Eurojie,  but  it  will  take  its  well  deserved 
place  among  the  culture  studies." 

Lu  F.  Soldan,  Assistant  Superintendent,  makes  the  followhig 
remarks : 

"  It  has  often  been  said  that  he  who  learns  a  new  lanccuaire  ac- 
quires  a  new  sense.  Certainly,  the  study  of  another  tongue  enlarges 
the  horizon  of  our  experience  and  thought,  and  enables  us  to  break 
a  wide  gap  through  the  barriers  with  which  time  and  space  surround 
us.  It  brings  us  into  intercoui-se  with  nations  and  times  otherwise 
separated  from  us,  and  opens  strangely  sweet  and  fresh  springs  of 
wonder  and  wisdom.  It  will  be  also  a  gain  to  his  mother  tongue,  if 
we  give  the  pupil  a  second  language  with  which  he  can  compare  it, 
thus  enabling  him  to  make  use  of  a  method  whose  application  has 
advanced  so  signally  the  departments  of  science  to  which  it  has 
recently  applied.  The  study  of  languages  especially  never  made  so 
much  progress  before  in  ages,  as  it  has  made  in  the  short  time  dur- 
ing which  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  comparative  way ;  a  new  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  study  of  English  grammar  in  the  scientific 
world. 

"  The  acquirement  of  a  foreign  language  will  make  us  see  beau- 
ties in  our  own,  which,  without  the  aid  of  comiiarison,  habit  allows 
us  to  overlook,  and  its  introduction  hi  a  course  of  histruction  must 
therefore  produce  a  livelier  interest  in  our  mother  tongue,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  its  rules. 

"  Though  the  rules  are  different,  the  pupil  will  find  practice  in 
their  application,  which  he  needs  to  complete  his  knowledge  of 
grammar  in  general.  There  was  little  doubt  as  to  what  language, 
if  any,  was  to  be  chosen  :  it  was  Gennan. 

"  German  has  been  called  the  second  lanixuacce  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  is  certainly  the  second  language  of  this  city.  That  the 
highest  object  of  our  schools  must  always  be  to  teach  the  English 
language  thoroughly,  and  that  this  study  must  precede  everything, 
and  must  never  be  jeoparded  or  encroached  upon  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  too  plain  to  need  discussion.     Nor  can  the  other  clement- 
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ary  branches  of  study  be  neglected.  But  wherever  these  cux^um- 
fitances  allow  it,  there  is  no  better  way  of  expanding  the  minds  of 
our  children  than  by  the  study  of  German.  Gterman  is  a  h^bf 
inflected  language,  and  the  wealth  of  its  grammar  affords  a  rigid 
mental  discipline  to  the  pujnl.  Being  of  the  same  descent  it  con- 
tains tlie  etymological  keys  to  one  third  of  the  English  vocabulaiT 
and  to  the  grammar,  which  is  entirely  Teutonic. 

"Besides  this,  the  knowledge  of  the  German  language  is  a  desin- 
ble  attainment,  for  its  abundance  in  scientific  works  of  the  highest 
rank.  In  Philosophy  and  Philology,  History  and  Natural  sciences 
and  all  arts,  Germany  has  set  her  mark  at  least  beside  the  proudert 
names  of  all  times.  Kant,  Hegel  and  Schoj)enhauer  would  htTe 
adorned,  the  greatest  age  of  Greek  philosophy.  Name  the  best  his^ 
tones  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  eaith  or  of  any  age  of  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  on  some  title-pages  German  names.  Never 
did  America  have  a  more  faithful  and  admiring  historian,  than  die 
had  in  Neuman,  whose  great  History  of  the  United  States  is  still 
waiting  for  translation.  In  natural  sciences  and  the  science  of  med- 
ichie,  Humboldt,  Liebig,  KirchhofF,  Haeckel,  Virchow  have  beaten 
new  paths  by  which  mankind  has  climbed  to  higher  perfection.  In 
works  of  philology,  Germany  stands  unrivalled.  From  Grimm, 
I^j)p  and  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt  down  to  our  days,  to  Schleicher, 
Max  Mueller,  Curtius,  Corssen,  Benfey  and  Geiger,  we  find  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  scholars,  of  whom  every  one  seems  sufficient  to 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  linguistic  research  of  the  century  in  which  he 
lived.  Tliat  Koch  and  Maetzner  have  written  in  German  must,  to 
the  American  student,  be  in  itself  a  weighty  inducement  for  the 
study  of  it ;  for  theirs  are  the  only  really  scientific  grammars  of  the 
English  language.  '  Of  Philosophical  Grammars  of  the  English 
lauiTuage,'  says  Noah  Porter,  the  distinguished  editor  of  Webster's 
dictionary,  '  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency.  It  is  hi  the  Grennan 
language  only  that  we  find  those  which  are  at  all  satisfactory  and 
truly  scientific'  All  these  treasures  lie  within  the  grasp  of  the 
jmpil  who  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  German  ;  to  him  greater 
resources  of  life  and  wider  circles  of  society  are  ojKjned. 

"  German  literature  has  occupied  for  the  i)ast  half  centur}'  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  literatures  of  Euroi)e,  and  possesses  all  the 
racy  fret^hness  of  youthful  originality. 
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"  England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  bad  their  classical  era  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  That  of  Germany  is  quite  modem.  Scarcely 
f  one  generation  separates  it  from  our  times :  only  40  years  have 
elapsed  since  Goethe  left  us.  While  we  look  to  Italy  for  the  high- 
est views  of  the  mediaeval  age,  we  will  find  in  Germany  the  highest 
expresdon  of  modem  thought.  In  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject, 
I  have  not  been  prompted  by  any  desire  to  exaggerate,  but  by  the 
opinion  that  a  rich,  beneficial  influence,  is  to  be  expected  upon  our 
own  world  of  letters  from  the  study  of  German  science  and  litera- 
tare.  We  can  discem  it  already.  Not  in  vain  have  Taylor,  Long- 
fellow, Bancroft,  Leland,  Lowell,  and  all  the  other  great  representa- 
tives of  American  genius,  spent  years  of  their  lives  in  its  pursuit. 

**  Grerman  music  has  woven  its  wavy  sounds  in  charming  garlands 
rotind  the  American  hearth,  and  works  of  German  art  embellisli  our 
bouses ;  thus  adorning  family-li^  and  creating  a  taste  for  art  which 
has  already  resulted  in  important  and  original  American  works. 
Looking  at  such  a  beginning,  would  it  not  be  unnatural  not  to 
cherish  bright  expectations  of  the  future  deeds  of  our  children,  and 
not  to  have  an  unshaken  belief  that  they  will  see  a  great  era  of 
original  American  science,  literature  and  art,  worthy  of  our  institu- 
tions and  of  the  inexhaustible  energies  of  the  American  mind. 
American  ports  are  ojjen  to  the  treasures  of  the  Orient  and  Occident, 
American  hearts  to  the  wisdom  of  all  nations. 

"  This  stood  clear  before  the  far-sighted  spirit  of  an  American 
author,  29  years  ago,  when  he  closed  a  sketch  of  German  literature 
with  the  words:  'Such  then  is  German  literature.  Now,  with 
those  among  us,  who  think  nothing  good  can  come  of  it,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Let  them  rejoice  in  their  own  cause  and  be  blessed 
in  it.  But  from  the  influence  this  rich,  beloved  and  beautiful  liter- 
ature will  exert  on  our  infant  world  of  letters,  we  hope  the  most 
happy  results.  The  diligence,  which  shuns  superficial  study ;  tlie 
boldness,  which  looks  for  the  cause  of  things,  and  the  desire  to  fall 
back  on  what  alone  is  elementary  and  eternal  in  criticism,  philosophy 
and  religion ;  the  religious  humility  and  reverence  which  jiervades 
it,  may  well  stimulate  our  youth  to  great  works.' 

"  Led  by  these  reasons,  and  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  by  a  wise  legislation,  intro- 
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duced  German  in  onr  course  of  instruction  seven  years  ago,  with  the 
earnest  desire  tliat  this  change  might  accomi)lish  more  than  to  offer 
to  German-^iVmeiicans  time  to  nnlearn  German,  and  to  Angle- 
Americans  time  not  to  learn  it.  The  success  and  increafc* 
ing  popularity  of  this  comparatively  new  feature  may  be  seen  fitai) 
the  fact,  that  the  number  of  pupils  studying  German  in  oiir  sehodf, 
has  risen  to  above  8,000  this  year. 

"  With  the  introduction  of  German  into  our  schools  we  hare  not 
only  secured  a  homogeneous  education  to  all  our  children,  which  is 
invaluable  in  itself;  but  also  brought  into  closer  contact,  and  given 
still  more  and  still  greater  common  interests  to,  the  citizens  of  both 
nationalities. 

The  German-American  loves  the  land  of  his  birth,  as  the  Virginian 
or  New-Englander  does  his  State  ;  but  he  has  taken  his  fiiture  wth 
the  Union.  Meet  him  abroad,  even  in  his  old  home,  and  you  will 
hear  him  say  with  almost  Roman  pride :  '  I  am  an  American  dti- 
zen.'  Filial  tenderness  to  his  native  land  does  not  diminish  that 
love  and  loyalty  to  our  common  home,  which  dark  hours  of  y&A 
have  tested.  He  will  not  allow  his  children  to  neglect  any  of  the 
studies  in  which  the  youth  of  our  cities  are  drilled.  His  childreL 
above  all  things  shall  speak  English  with  purity.  But  he  wants 
them  to  study  Grerman  too,  because  he  considers  full  command  of 
English  a?id  German  as  the  proudest  inheritance  of  his  child.  While 
his  child's  mind  will  become  well  stored  during  his  school  years  with 
the  treasures  of  an  American  education  and  the  beloved  principles 
on  which  it  rests,  he  wants  to  keep  the  channel  unclogged  through 
which  also  the  limpid  stream  of  German  lore  may  swell  his  mind,'* 

In  the  Cleveland  Kejxjrt,  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff  presents  the  subject 
as  follows: 

'^  That  the  English  language  is  the  language  of  our  countnr, 
that  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  as  the  national  tongue 
is  aecei>ted  by  every  man  of  native  or  foreign  birth ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  German  language  is  the  only  one  well  understood 
by  a  very  large  part,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  understood  at  all  by 
a  fourth  part  of  tlie  population  of  our  western  cities.  That  the  nat- 
ural ties  of  a  common  nationality  and  of  a  common  medium  of  social 
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intercourse,  draw  the  German  people  together,  and  that  their  num- 
bers enable  the  great  mass  of  them  to  find  ample  supply  among 
themselves  for  all  their  wants,  and  that  there  are  among  them  those 
who  through  selfishness,  or  fanaticism,  labor  to  perpetuate  the  bar- 
riers which  separate  them  fi*om  their  American  fellow  citizens,  has 
been  so  long  observed  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  Any  foreigner  who 
would  spend  a  few  days  traversing  our  larger  cities  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  our  population,  would  find  two  nationalities 
growing  up  side  by  side,  and  it  would  not  require  many  years 
further  observation  to  show  him  that  they  were  much  more  rapidly 
growing  than  commingling. 

"  How  these  nationalities  may  be  made  one,  how  their  interests 
and  sympathies  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  not  only  in  all  great 
state  and  national  questions,  but  also  in  matters  of  local  adminis- 
tration, is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for  the  statesman  and 
social  economist.  And  yet  the  question  is  not  a  difticult  one.  The 
education  of  the  schools  is  a  powerful  agency  and  may  be  relied 
upon,  in  co-operation  with  our  political  and  social  institutions,  to 
make  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  one  with  our  own  children 
in  habits  of  thought,  action  and  feeling.  It  is  not  alone,  nor  even 
mainly  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  that  will  bring  about  the  result. 
The  familiar  intercourse  of  children  associated  year  after  year  in  the 
same  classes,  is  the  direct  and  efficient  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

"  That  the  schools  are  oj^n  to  all  is  not  sufficient,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  any  city  largely  inhabited  by  Germans,  will  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrate. Our  own  case  is  only  a  parallel  to  that  of  all  others. 
Hiree  years  ago,  careful  inquiry  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  than  two  thousand  in  average  daily  attendance  upon  German 
private  schools— Grerman  children  whose  parents  are  among  the 
staunchest  friends  of  our  Public  School  system.  In  some  of  these 
schools,  possibly  all  of  them,  English  was  taught  by  German  mas- 
ters. Thus  supplied  with  English  as  well  as  German  instruction 
in  their  own  schools,  they  were  almost  entirely  si^parated  from 
children  of  American  parentage.  That  these  separate  schools  exist 
only  that  the  children  may  be  taught  German,  and  that  they  are  so 
ertenavely  patronized  in  all  cities  where  good  provision  Ls  not  made 
for  teaching  the  language  in  the  Public  Schools,  stufficiently  proves 
that  they  will  not  be  abandoned  unless  the  Public  Schools  can  be 
made  to  take  their  place. 
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"  But  though  tliere  were  no  inconvenience  or  danger  tx>  be  appre- 
hended from  sojxirate  schools,  though  there  were  no  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  German  into  our  Public  Schools,  would  it  not  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  intio> 
duced  for  the  sake  of  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  treasures  opei 
to  the  student  of  the  German  language,  for  the  better  etlucation 
which  the  study  of  language  affords,  and  finally,  for  its  advaatages 
in  the  business  world.  There  is  no  educational  theory  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  does  not  prevent 
the  child  who  takes  it,  from  advancing  with  equal  strides  in  the  foil 
quota  of  studies  pursued  by  his  fellows  of  equal  mental  capacity,  bat 
who  learn  only  their  own  language.  This  theory  which  has  been 
adopted  by  thoughtful  and  observant  scholars  for  centuries,  se^n? 
to  have  receive<l  new  proof  in  the  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati  for  the  i>ast  fifteen  years.  In  that  city,  there  are  some 
schools  comix)sod  almost  exclusively  of  children  of  German  |)arent- 
age,  others  of  English. 

"  The  classification  of  all  these  schools  is  identically  the  same,  the 
same  conditions  of  transfer  2lyq  required  of  all ;  the  questions  asked 
at  all  examinations  for  promotion  are  precisely  the  same.  What  is 
the  result  ?  Are  the  pupils  of  the  purely  English  schodls  any  younger 
or  do  they  pass  any  more  creditable  examhiations  than  the  childroi 
of  the  almost  exclusively  German  districts  ?  No,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  statistical  tables  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  which  have  been  carefully  kept  for  the  last 
fifteeen  years,  that  the  German  children  come  to  the  grade  or  clais 
pursuing  the  studies  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  course  nearly  a  yar 
younger  than  the  children  of  the  English  districts.  Nor  is  this  the 
law  with  children  of  German  parentage  alone.  The  advantage 
seems  to  be  e<pially  with  the  children  of  American  parentage,  who 
pursue  the  study  of  the  German  language.  It  will  not  do,  therefore 
to  claim  that  the  German  children  arc  '  smarter'  than  the  American. 
The  fact  is,  these  statistics  afford  ai)parent  reason  for  granting  the 
validity  of  the  claim  wliich  was  long  ago  institute*!  in  behalf  of  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  But  whether  we  assume  this  ground  or 
not,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  same  time  at  least,  and  at  but  little 
^^reater  cost,  we  may  avail  oui-selves  of  the  large  German  elementin 
the  population  of  this  country  for  the  broader  and  more  generous 
education  of  the  whole  i)eople. 
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"The  Common  Schools,  originally  established  for  the  purpose  ot 
sapplving  the  essential  elements  of  an  English  education,  have  be- 
come almost  the  sole  agents  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 

So 
whole  people.    Their  excellence,  wherever  they  have  been  liberally 

I  sostained,  has  attracted  to  them  alike  the  children  of  the  educated, 

the  wealthy,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor.    To  be  cheap  enough  for 

tiie  last  they  must  be  free,  to  be  good  enough  for  the  first  —and  they 

have  equal  rights  with  others — they  must  keep  step  with  the  grow- 

11^  demands  of  an  advancing  civilization.    The  State,  for  its  own 

I    safety,  took  the  business  of  education  into  its  own  hands,  but  it  has 
monopolized  the  work,  and  the  claims  of  the  most  liberal  friends  of 
■    culture  cannot  be  logically  nor  justly  resisted." 


EDUCATE    BOYS    AND    GIRLS    TOGETHER. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  Superintendent  Harris,  of  Si  Louis  : 

"That  which  theory  establishes  and  experience  verifies  may  be 
safely  followed.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes  within  the  limits 
of  certain  ages,  and  within  certain  sections  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  considered  approved  by  the  two-fold  demonstration  of 
theory  and  practice.  Whether  these  limits  of  age  and  place 
may  be  transcended  with  advantage,  is  a  question  for  practical 
experiment  to  solve.  Theory  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  co- 
education far  beyond  present  practice,  and  as  a  fact,  the  latter  is 
creeping  along  conservatively  up  to  the  standard  of  the  former. 
The  admission  of  females  into  colleges  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, heretofore  open  exclusively  to  males,  is  the  straw  on  the 
moving  current  and  tells  what  is  coming.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  treat  women  as  self-determin- 
ing beings,  and  as  less  in  want  of  those  external  artificial  barriers 
that  were  built  up  in  such  profusion  in  past  times.  We  give  to 
youth  of  both  sexes  more  privileges  or  opportunities  for  self- 
control  than  are  given  in  the  old-world  society.  Each  genera- 
tion takes  a  step  in  advance  in  this  respect. 


M 
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**  Occasionally,  as  in  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  returning  eddy 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  unbalanced  condition  of  society 
found  on  frontiers.  Old  cities  like  New  York  and  Boston  may 
move  very  slowly  in  this  direction  because  of  enormous  expesse 
required  to  change  buildings  and  school-yards,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  wants  of  ''  mixed  schools."  In  fact,  the  small  sia 
of  school-yards  in  many  cities,  renders  this  change  next  to  im- 
possible. Western  cities  will  take  the  lead  in  this  matter  and 
outstrip  the  East.  Within  fifteen  years  the  schools  of  Si  Lonii 
have  been  entirely  remodeled  on  this  plan,  and  the  results  haTe 
proved  so  admirable  that  a  few  remarks  may  be  ventured  on  the 
experience  which  they  furnish.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  effects  on 
the  school  system  itself  and  of  the  effects  upon  the  individual 
pupils  attending. 

"  I.  Economii  has  been  secured  through  the  circumstance, 
that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  makes  it  possible  to  have  better 
classitication  and  at  the  same  time  larger  classes.  Unless  proper 
grading  is  interfered  with,  and  pupils  of  widely  different  attain- 
ments brought  together  in  the  same  classe.^,  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  requires  twice  as  many  teachers  to  teach  the  same 
number  of  pupils.  This  remark  applies,  of  course,  particularly 
to  sparsely  settled  districts.  The  item  of  economy  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other  and  greater 
advantages  arising. 

**  While  it  is  conceded  by  the  opponents  of  co-education,  that 
primary  schools  may  be  mixed  to  advantage,  they  with  one  ac- 
cord oppose  the  system  for  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Now 
what  is  singular  in  our  experience,  is  the  fact  that  our  High 
school  was  the  first  experiment  on  this  plan  for  classes  above 
the  primary.  Economy  and  better  classification  were  the  con- 
trolling reasons  that  initiated  this  experiment,  and  from  the  Hi^ 
school  the  system  has  crept  down  through  all  the  intemediate 
grades.  What  had  been  found  practicable  and  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  grades,  could  not  long  be  kept  away  from  the  lower 
ones. 

**  II.     Discipline  has  improved  continually  with  the  adoption  of 

mixed  schools.     Our  change  in  St  Louis  has  been   so  gradaal 
that  we  have  been  able  to  weigh  with  the  utmost  exactness  every 

point  of  comparison  between  the  two  systems. 
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"  The  mixing  of  the  male  and  female  departments  of  a  school 
F  has  always  been  followed  by  improvement  in  discipline;  not 
i  merely  on  the  part  of  the  boys  but  on  that  of  the  girls  as  well. 
■  The  rudeness  and  abandon  which  prevails  among  boys,  when 
separate,  at  once  gives  place  to  self-restraint  in  the  presence  of 
girls.  The  prurient  sentimentality  engendered  by  educating 
girls  apart  from  boys, — it  is  manifested  by  a  frivolous  and  silly 
bearing  when  such  girls  are  brought  into  the  society  of  the  op- 
posite sex— this  disappears  almost  entirely  in  mixed  schools.  In 
its  place  a  quiet  self  possession  reigns.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  a  general  prevalence  of  milder  foims  of  discipline.  Boys  and 
girls  6riginating— -according  to  nature's  plan — in  the  same  family 
as  brothers  and  sisters,  their  culture  should  be  together,  so  that 
the  social  instincts  be  saved  from  abnormal,  diseased  action.  The 
nutaral  dependence  of  each  individual  upon  all  the  rest  in  so- 
ciety should  not  be  prevented  by  isolating  one  sex  from  another 
darisg  the  most  formative  stages  of  growth. 

**  HI.  Instruction  is  also  greatly  improved.  Where  the  sexes 
are  separate,  methods  of  instruction  are  unbalanced  and  gravi- 
tate continually  toward  extremes  that  m  >y  be  called  masculine 
and  feminine.  The  masculine  extreme  is  mechanical  formalizing 
in  its  lowest  shape,  and  the  merely  intellectual  training  on  its 
highest  side.  The  feminine  extreme  is  the  learning-by-rote  sys- 
tem on  the  lower  side,  and  the  superfluity  of  sentiment  in  the 
higher  activities.  Each  needs  the  other  as  a  counter-check,  and 
it  is  only  through  their  union  that  educational  methods  attain 
completeness  and  do  not  foster  one-sidedness  in  the  pupil.  We 
find  here  that  mixed  schools  are  noted  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
certain  healthy  tone  which  schools  on  the  separate  system  lack. 
More  rapid  progress  is  the  consequence,  and  we  find  girls  mak- 
ing wonderful  advances  even  in  mathematical  studies,  w^hile  boys 
seem  to  take  hold  of  literature  far  better  for  the  influence  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  class. 

"IV.  Individual  development  is,  as  already  indicated,  far  more 
soand  and  healthy.  It  has  been  found  that  schools  kept  exclu- 
sively for  girls  or  boys,  recjuire  a  much  more  strict  surveillance 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  girls  confined  by  themselves 
develope  the  sexual  tension  much  earlier,  their  imagination  being 
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and  Normal  School  certificates  are  very  poorly  qualified  to  teach. 
Some  candidates  have  been  found  who  could  not  work  questions  in 
smple  multiplication  ;  who  could  not  add  ^  and  i ;  who  could  not 
find  i  of  12  ;  who  could  not  tell  the  objective  case  from  the  nomi- 
native ;  in  fact,  who  could  not  be  promoted  from  a  5th  grade  pri- 
naary  class  to  the  Grammar  Department  on  the  standard  of  the  last 
<5ity  examination.  Teachers  from  the  State  Normal  School,  armed 
with  2d  grade  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  as  assistants  in  any 
Grammar  School  in  the  State,  were  found,  who  could  not  divide  5 
hy  the  decimal  .02 ;  who  could  neither  analyze  a  simple  sentence, 
nor  parse  a  noun  in  the  nominative  ease. 

At  the  last  State  Examination  held  in  this  city,  young  girls  who 
&iled  to  graduate  from  the  first  grades  of  the  grammar  schools 
received  3d  grade  certificates,  and  are  now  "  qualified  teachere." 
The  State  questions  were  much  more  difficult  than  the  city,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  they  obtained  certificates.  Mss  X,  hi 
one  of  the  grammar  schools,  failed  on  the  examination  for  gradua- 
tion in  IVIay,  receiving  only  51  percent.,  the  standard  for  graduation 
being  75  per  cent.  Yet  in  the  following  June  examinations  held  by 
the  State  Board  of  examination  she  received  a  State  certificate  on 
65  per  cent.  Miss  Y.,  from  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  also  failed, 
receiving  only  56  per  cent.;  yet  she  also  received  a  State  certificate, 
on  65  j)er  cent.  It  is  a  low  standard  for  certificates,  when  the  stand- 
ard is  25  per  cent,  below  that  for  graduation  from  a  grammar  school. 
Not  only  did  they  know  nothing  of  methods — they  did  not  know  as 
much  of  the  elementary  studies  as  we  require  of  the  pupils  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  Young  ladies  with  these  Normal  School 
certificates,  claiming  to  have  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  could  not  add 
plus  a  and  minus  a  ;  and  several  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
duet  of  aj  by  a?  was  2a?.  In  natural  philosophy,  in  which  their  certifi- 
cates showed  them  proficient,  several  were  in  total  ignorance  of 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation.  These  results  are  not  mentioned  in 
any  captious  spirit;  but  they  are  facts  that  demand  serious  attention, 
and  some  remedy  must  be  devised,  or  education  will  become  a 
feirce. 

Every  uneducated  and  incompetent  teacher  elected  to  a  position 
in  the  schools  fills  a  place  which  might  be  occupied  by  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  educated  teacher,  and  so  lowers  the  efficiency  of 
schools. 
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That  we  have  in  our  schools  too  many  teachers  float<?d  hito  posi- 
tion on  certificates  obtained  without  examination,  or  by  special  fe- 
voritism  in  allowing  extra  credits,  is  well  known  by  professional 
teachers.  That  our  schools  are  suffering  from  such  teachers,  is  well 
known. 


A  NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

From  185-4  to  1862,  some  kind  of  instruction  was  provided  for 
teachers  by  means  of  monthly  evening  meetings,  or  by  a  weekly 
Normal  evening  school.  During  the  past  two  years  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  held.  A  Normal  school  for  teachers,  held  one  evenii^ 
every  week,  on  which  the  attendance  should  be  voluntary,  with  the 
exception  of  probationary  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  low- 
est grade,  would  sui>ply  a  want  which  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
observ^e  the  methods  pui-sued  in  many  of  the  schools.  There  are 
many  young  teachei's  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  theojv 
I)ortunity,  if  such  classses  were  opened.  The  cost  need  not  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  the  benefits  derived  would  be 
very  great. 


SUPPLEMENTARY     STATISTICS. 

In  publishing  the  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  Jvds 
30th,  1871,  the  delay  is  usually  so  great  that  the  statistics  are  com- 
paratively old.  The  changes  in  the  Department  consequent  upon 
the  occupation  of  several  new  buildings  that  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  include  in  this  re[)ort  a  statement  of  the  clasafication 
of  the  schools  down  to  the  latest  possible  date,  September  1st,  1871. 
These  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables  : 


I 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  STATISTICS,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1871. 

I.       TEACHERS. 
NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS,  8EPTEHUER  1,  1871. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 12 

Teachers  of  First  Grade  Classes 13 

Teachers  of  Second  Grade  Classes 20 

Teachers  of  Third  Grade  Classes 26 

Teachers  of  Fourth  Grade  Classes 38 

Whole  number  in  Grammar  Grades 108 


PRIMARY      TEACHERS. 

Principals  of  Eight  or  more  Classes 15 

Teachers  of  Fifth  Grade  Classes 59 

Teachers  of  Sixth  Grade  Classes 44 

Teachers  of  Seventh  Grade  Classes 74 

Teachers  of  Eighth  Grade  Classes 107 

Whole  number  in  Primary  Grades 299 

Total  number  of  regular  Teachers 407 

Number  of  High  School  Teachers 13 

Special  Teachers  in  French  and  German 13 

Special  Teachers  of  Music  and  Drawing 5 

Total  number  of  High,  Grammar  and  Special  Teachers  438 

Evening  School  Teachers 19 

Grand  Total 457 


8 
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NUMBEB  OF  MEN  EMPLOTED  AS  TEACHEBS. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 11, 

Vice-Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 5 

Principals  of  Outside  and  Mixed  Schools ^1 

Special  Teachers  of  Music 31 

Special  Teachers  of  Drawing J 

Special  Teachers  of  French  and  German 

High  Schools 

Total « 


NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOTED  AS  TEACHEBS. 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools,  having  eight  or  more  Classes  15 
Principals  of  Primary  Schools,  having  less  than  eight  Classes  U 

Principal  of  Grammar  Schools t ! 

Vice-Principals  of  Grammar  Schools |j 

Assistants  in  High  Schools   H 

Assistants  in  Grammar  Grades S 

Assistants  in  Primary  Grades 268 

Special  Teachers  in  French  and  German 8 

Total 393 

Grand  Total «8 
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II.     GRADING. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE. 


OBAMMAB. 

JXTX.T,  1871. 

AUOUBT,  1871. 

508 

060 

1,822 

1,707 

540 

066 

1,316 
1,800 

I 

4,501 

4,622 

PBXMABT. 

JUI.T,  1871. 

AUODIT,  1871. 

2,887 
1,885 
3,736 
5,605 

2,008 
2,176 
3,602 
5,032 

- 

I 

14,008 

14,612 

III.     PUPILS. 


limCBBB  XKBOXXED. 
ool 

r  Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

I 


JULY,  1871. 

886 

4,622 

14.612 

882 

20,452 
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NDANCE  OP  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  AUGUST  25,  1871. 


OBAMMAB.            ! 

1 

PBIMABT. 

TAOAirr  SKATS. 

Special  Te  ch- 
ers  of  French 
and  German. 

ICHOOL. 

la 

3 

• 

Avearge 
No.  to  a 
Teacher.. 

Principals 
without 
Classes. 

3 

• 

Average 
No.  to  a 
Teacher. 

Principals 
without 
Classes. 

5 

m 

3 

16 

12 

11 

11 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

63 
55 
55 
54 
47 
47 
49 
60 
46 
62 
50 
47 
38 

\    1 

* 

5 

56    ' 

29 

7 

tsmopoUtan.... 

"'2*' 

2 

1 

9 

9 

5 

6 

4 

6 

10 

5 

4 

15 

16 

12 

12 

12 

10 

12 

8 

9 

9 

9 

6 

8 

12 

8 

8 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

56 
48 

16 
86 
27 
38 
8 
26 
14 

13 

63     

16 
16 
23 
14 
49 
14 
93 

3 
46 
121 
36 
39 
107 
82 

2 
48 

7 

a 

aUey 

56 
64 
66 
46 

1      2 

y 

lamopolitau.... 
ton 

"2* 

alley 

53 
67 

1 

I 

treet  

36 

10 

6 

66 

1 

kD  Francisco. .. 

63 
62 

49 
58 
41 
64 
66 
54 
61 
50 
61 
47 
52 
62 
.  53 
50 
66 
46 
61 
54 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i  •  •  «  •  •  • 
i 

•amoDolitan .... 

j...... 

1 

Street 

1 

.reet. 

1 

itreet 

.'  '' 

1 

Street 

••••••|                          '             "" 

1 

Htreet, 

i 

•eet 

,     ' 

ch  Street 

id  Taylor  Sts.. 

'  •  •  •  •  •  • 

y 

8 

•  •  •  .  .  . 

treet 

I  Larkin  Streets 

1 

1 
1 

I******** 

15 
67 
80 
2 
1 
47 
30 
40 

!• 

'  *  •  *  •  •  * 

1 ; 

alley 

, i 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

and  Mary  Sts. 

I****** 

r  •  •  •  •    •   • 

•  • 

' 

treet 



50 

1 

37 

1 

67 
59 
39 
49 
46 
34 
38 
26 
66 
30 
33 
11 

?^aUey 

i 

1 

nt    

,.•••••! 

1 

1 

lO 

; 

3 

•  •••••••  •• 

1 

1 

ouae 

1 

'  *  *            *  ' 

d '.. 

35 
20 
39 

Colored,    '• 

;;.;*;       i 

[ 



•  •••••      ■••••! 

I 

97 

18 
5 
8 

47«3 

46 
26 
32 

12 

1 

284 

512-6     IK 

243 

1,062 

11 

1 

gh 

1 

I 

31 

1 

1 

Q 

I 

d  Total 

128 

12 

284 

16 

13 

1 
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SCHEDULE  OF  8.U:<ARI£S,  1870  7L 


One  Principal  of  Boja'  H^h  Bohool 

Five  AsHiiitiuits  of  Boys'  High  School 

One  AsBistiint  of  Boyn'  High  School 

One  Prinnpal  of  Oitta'  I^h  School 

One  AsaisUint  of  Girlti'  Hi^  Schoo] 

'Three  AiwiBliiuts  of  Oirls'  High  School 

Two  AsBiHtants  of  Girls'  High  Sohool 

One  Principnl  of  Model  School 

Thirteen  PriucipslB  of  Grammar  Schools 

Nine  Vioe-PrincipBtB  of  Grammar  SehooU 

Nine  Head  AsBistantB  of  Grammar  Schools 

Three  AflttisCanta  tttachiug  First  Qiadea 

Fonr  AsBintanta  t«nchins  Second  Grades,  bo^s.. . . 
BliiTen  AHbistAuts  teaching  Second  Grades,  girls . . 

Seven  AasistantB  teuchiag  Third  Grades,  bo;» 

Fifty-one  AsBislanta  teaching  Third  aad  Fonrth  Orades 

One  General  ABBintant  

Seven  PrincipalB  of  Prim,  Schools  of  13  classes  or : 
Sii  Principals  of  Primary  Schools  of  tf  classes  or  m 
'  Seven  I'rincipals  of  Prim.  Schools  of  4  classes  or  i 
Seven  Principals  of  Prim.  Schonln  of  2  clashes  or  m 

One  Principal  of  Ocean  Hoase  School 

One  Priuoipal  of  West  Eud  School  

One  Principal  of  Colored  School 

One  hundred  and  serenty-eigbt  AaBist's  Prim.  Schools 

Tnrenty-eiRht  Principal  Teacbera,  First  Grade 

Thirty  l>riucipal  Teachers,  Seoond  Grade 

Three  Teachers  of  Afasic  

Two  Teachers  of  Drawing  

One  Teacher  of  Drawing 

One  Ptiiicipiil  of  Evening  Schools   

Twenty  Axsistants  of  Evening  Schools 


t360  00 
160  00 
100  00 

aoa  63 

110  00 
100  00 
95  00 
135  00 
175  00 
ISS  00 


83  93 
75  00 
72  60 
70  00 
100  00 
115  00 
100  00 
85  00 
75  00 
100  0<) 
100  00 
100  00 
67  60 
55  00 
60  00 
160  00 
160  00 
SO  00 

eo  00 


Q  00 


IJOOM 
1,309(1 

1^« 
i,aMi* 

1.1HII 
i^attl 

a,iMil 

LUON 

im» 

1.000  « 
1,0(10  « 

Kan 
mm 
sun 

IJDOU 

1^» 
Lsooai 

LOW  4 

sa>9 

1JM4 
1,30011 
1,300  tt 
MO  01 

flotd 
m* 
1,800  et 
1^* 

MM 

tmm 

600  011 
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SCHEDULE   OP   SALARIES    FOR  1871-72. 


ADOPTED  OOTOBBB    10,  1871. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


KACH    PEB 
MONTH. 


PKB  AVKUM. 


oys'  Hi^h  School 

Joys'  Hif^h  School 

>irl8'  High  School 

•  Model  School 

)f  Grammar  Schools 

pals  of  Grammar  Schools 

bants  of  Grammar  Schools 

caching  First  Grades 

caching  Second  Grades— Bo js 

caching  Second  Grades — Girls ' 

Baching  Third  Grades — Boys 

aching  Third  and  Fourth  Grades — Girls 

il  Assistiints 

il  Assistants 

f  Primary  Schools  of  15  classes  or  more 
if  Primary  Schools  of  10  classes  or  more; 
f  Primary  Schools  of  6  classes  or  more . . ' 
f  Primary  Schools  of  4  classes  or  more . 
f  Primary  Schools  of  2  classes  or  more . 

'  Colored  Schools 

f  Primary  Schools 

y  Teachers,  First  Grade 

y  Teachers,  Second  Grade 

Music 

Drawing 

Evening  Schools 

f  Evening  Schools   

'  Lincoln  School 


$250  00 

150  00 

125  00 

125  00 

175  00 

125  00 

100  00 

83  83 

83  33 

75  00 

72  50 

70  00 

125  00 

100  00 

125  00 

115  00 

100  00 

85  00 

75  00 

100  00 

67  50 

55  00 

50  00 

150  00 

150  00 

60  00 

50  00 

25  00 


$3,000  00 

1.800  00 

1,600  00 

1,500  00 

2,100  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

870  00 

840  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,380  00 

1,200  00 

1,020  00 

900  00 

1,200  00 

810  00 

660  00 

600  00 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 


300  00 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS,  1870-71. 


SCHOOLS. 


SALAXT 
FKK 


Lincoln  Grammar,  and  Hayes  Valley  Grammar  and  Evening. . . . 

Denman 

Rincon 

Washington 

Sonth  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  and  Bush  Street  Cosmopolitan . . 

Broadway  Grammar 

Eighth  Street  Grammar 

Valencia  Street  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan 

Spring  Valley  Grammar  and  Primary 

Boys'  High  and  Powell  Street  Primary 

Girls'  High  School 

Union  Grammar  and  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Tehama 

Lincoln  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Fourth  Street  and  Silver  Street  Primary 

Sbotwell  Street  Primary 

Market  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Prim'y,  Tyler  Street  Prim'y  and  Pine  St.  Prim'y.. 

Eighth  Street  Pi imary 

Pine  and  Larkin  Streets  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Cosmopolitan 

Mission  Primary 

Sutter  Street  Cosmopolitan 

Fairmouut  and  West  End 

Mason  Street  Cosmopolitan 

Taylor  Street  Cosmopolitan 

Mission  Street  Cosmopolitan 

Broadway  Primary 

Potrero 

Geary  Street  Cosmopolitan 

San  Bruno 

Colored 

Point  Lobos  

Laguna  Honda 

Ocean  House 

Assistant  Janitor  Boys'  High 

Assistant  Janitor  Boys'  High 

Total  


$226  09 

80  ai 

6$«l 
9fi0» 
96N 
M« 
86  IB 
8SM 

7S« 
7C« 
7560 
90  00 
40  00 
76  00 
70  00 
75  00 
110  00 
40  00 
70  00 
80  00 
60  00 
66  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
33  00 
30  00 
^00 
85  00 
30  00 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
10  00 
8O0 
750 
750 

$2,228  01) 
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DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  was  thought  by  some,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act 
creating  tlie  office  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  that  the  work  of  the 
Department  could  be  done  by  the  Superintendent.  But,  if  anything 
is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  personal  inspection  of  schools,  an  AaasU 
ant  Sui>erintendent  is  needed.  The  time  of  the  Superintendent  miMl 
necessarily  be  given  mainly  to  the  busmess  details  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  rooms  of  the  Board.  Indeed,  one  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent can  only  make  a  beginning  of  the  work  which  ought  to  be 
done  to  keep  the  schools  in  good  running  condition. 

The  city  of  New  York  employs  four  Assistant  Superintendents- 
two  at  a  salary  of  $4,200  each  ;  two  at  a  salary  of  $3,600  each,  and 
a  chief  at  a  salary  of  84,700  per  annum.  St.  Louis  employs  two 
Assistant  Superintendents,  Chicago  one,  and  Boston  is  asking  for 
two.  In  those  cities  they  find  that  personal  supervision  of  schools 
is  indispensable  to  success.  Our  own  city  cannot  afford  to  be  an 
exception. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  making  the  report  of  the  annual  examinations,  it  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  me  personally  to  have  found  less  to  criticise. 
It  would  have  occasioned  less  complaint  to  have  proposed  easy  ques- 
tions, to  have  recommended  to  the  Board  a  lower  standard,  to  have 
promoted  every  pupil,  and  to  have  wound  up  with  the  pleasing  de- 
lusion "  that  our  schools  are  the  finest  in  the  world." 

I  have  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  engaged  in  educational  work 
in  this  city  and  State,  and  I  feel  proud  of  our  system  of  public 
schools ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  reached  perfection,  and  I  have 

vet  to  learn  that  our  schools  are  above  criticism. 

In  raising  the  standard  of  promotion  and  graduation  ;  in  cutting 
down  the  course  of  study  and  dropping  some  text-books  ;  in  calling 
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attention  to  the  low  standard  of  teachers'  certificates,  I  regret  that 
any  personal  feelings  of  fault-finding  have  been  excited  on  the  part 
of  any  teachers.  Time  will  probably  determine  who  is  in  the  right, 
and  who  is  in  the  wrong. 

I  cannot  close  without  returning  thanks  to  the  President  of  the 
Board,  the  Committee  on  Classification,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  adopting  the  new  course  of  in- 
B^mction,  and  in  conducting  the  annual  examinations. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Sax  Francisco,  September  1st,  1871. 


COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


1.  General  Suggestions, — In  the  following  course  of  study,  de- 
tailed methods  are  left  to  the  individual  tact  and  skill  of  the 
teacher.  Certain  results  are  required  ;  but  it  is  not  expected  thftt 
all  will  reach  those  results  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  text- 
books are  an  aid  to  teachers,  but  are  subordinate  to  skillful  teach- 
ing. Examinations  will  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  topics  pre- 
scribed in  the  course,  but  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the 
details  of  the  text-books. 

2.  Divisions,  Classes,  and  Recitations, — Each  class  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  recitation  ;  but  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  must  be  exercised  as  to  what  recitations  this  divisioii 
shall  include.  In  memorized  lessons,  such  as  Geography,  Hifl- 
tory  and  Word- analysis,  a  class  can,  sometimes,  with  advantage, 
be  divided  into  sections  of  ten  or  twenty  each,  thus  allowing 
most  of  the  class  to  study  while  the  few  are  reciting.  In  other 
lessons,  as  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  entire  class  is  needed. 

Every  teacher  should  have  an  established  order  of  exercises, 
which  may  be  changed  during  the  year  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  class.  No  uniform  rule  can  be  established  respect- 
ing the  frequency  or  length  of  recitations.  Some  part  of  the 
time  each  day  must  be  allowed  for  study  ;  but  the  amount  to  be 
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iven  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recitations.  When  a 
Lass  is  not  divided  into  sections,  the  entire  class  must  be  allowed 
ime  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

3.  Recitations  and  Use  of  Text-Books, — The  aim  of  teachers  in 
onducting  recitations  should  be  to  ascertain  if  their  pupils  have 
iven  reasonable  attention  to  lessons  assigned  for  study,  and  to 
upplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  such  illustrations  and  ex- 
lanations  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub- 
set. 

The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  text-books  is  far  from  perfect, 
nd  the  teacher  must  constantly  exercise  a  wise  discrimination, 
*oth  in  assigning  lessons  and  in  omitting  unimportant  matter, 
n  Geography,  while  the  whole  may  be  read  with  open  book,  not 
lore  than  one-fourth,  at  most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the 
hree  text-books  used,  ought  to  be  memorized.  The  important 
joints  should  be  marked  in  every  advanced  lesson  assigned  for 
tudy  ;  otherwise  the  mind  of  the  child  is  burdened  with  too 
aany  details.  In  History,  while  the  whole  should  be  read  in 
he  class,  not  more  than  one-fifth  should  be  marked  for  memo- 
izing.  In  Grammar,  as  a  general  rule,  the  notes  and  excep- 
ions  in  fine  print  should  be  read,  and  not  memorized.  The 
leaders  should  be  used  as  most  valuable  aids  in  Composition, 
Grammar  and  Spelling.  Recitation-records  should  be  kept;  but 
t  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  every  recitation  should  be  re- 
^rded. 

Frequently,  the  recitation  of  an  assigned  lesson  should  be 
>rief ,  the  principal  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  explana- 
ions  and  illustrations  by  the  teacher.  A  written  review,  on 
rri4ay,  will  frequently  afford  the  best  standard  of  work  during 
he  week.  It  is  not  desirable  that  teachers  be  made  recording 
slerks  for  pupils. 

WLile  recitations  in  History,  Geography  and  Grammar  may 
lometimes  be  conducted  in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned 
kgainst  a  neglect  of  oral  recitation. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  so 
hat  each  pupil  may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next 
ecitation,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.     Rules  and  definitions 
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should  be  plaiB,  simple  and  concise;  and  if  deduced  hy  pupils 
and  teachers  from  the  exercises,  are  more  ralnable  than  if  meni- 
orized  from  the  book  Teachers  shonld  nerer  proceed  witt  i 
recitation  without  the  attention  of  the  whole  class,  nor  put 
questions  in  regular  rotation  around  the  class.  SimulianeooB 
recitation  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  occasional  yarietj  to  exercises,  of  arousing  or  exciting  the 
class  when  dull  and  drowsy,  of  aiding  to  fix  in  the  mind  impor- 
tant definitions,  tables,  etc.,  and  also  in  certain  spelling  and  do- 
cutionaiy  exercises. 

4.  Arithmetic. — In  the  Primary  grades,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic]  are  combined  in  the  same  text-book.  In  the  Gram- 
mar grades,  two  text-books  are  used,  but  they  are  used  togethtf 
the  same  topics  in  each  being  taught  in  connection.  Bef(n« 
taking  up  the  subject  of  written  fractions,  the  sections,  treatiBg 
of  fractions,  in  the  mental  arithmetic,  should  be  thorooghlj 
learned,  as  an  introduction  to  the  written  work. 

One  great  object  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  mental  disipline. 
To  secure  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class  should  work  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regulations 
forbidding  teachers  to  assign  any  arithmetic  lessons  to  be  learned 
at  home. 

One  hour  a  day  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  complete  the  couzse 
in  each  grade.  The  blackboards  should  be  kept  in  constant  use 
both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Accuracy  rather  than  quickness  should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  principle  underlying  every  process  in  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  is  easier  for  the  time  to 
teach  the  child  to  place  units  under  units,  and  tens  under  tens; 
but  the  principle  that  pertains  everywhere,  in  simple  and  com- 
pound numbers,  and  decimals,  is  to  place  numbers  of  the  same 
denomination  under  each  other  for  addition. 

It  is  easier  to  say  ''  begin  at  the  right  hand  column,"  but  the 
principle  is, — begin  at  the  lowest  denomination.  It  is  easier  to 
say  *^  write  the  right  hand  figure  and  carry  the  left  hand  figure 
to  the  next  column;"  but  the  principle  is — to  reduce  the  number 
to  the  next  hififher  denomination,  placing  the  remainder  under 
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the  column  added,  since  it  is  of  the  same  denomination.  The 
same  principle  runs  through  compound  numbers.  These  hints 
apply  to  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

In  multiplying  12  by  f ,  a  rule  may  be  given  to  multiply  the 
whole  number  by  the  numerator  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
denominator,  but  it  is  a  better  method  to  say  that  mutiplying  12 
by  I  is  taking  three-fourths  of  12:  divide  12  by  4  to  find  J,  which 
is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  f ,  and  the  same  in  other  oper- 
ations with  fractions. 

5.  Grammar. — The  study  of  language,  though  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  school  studies,  ought  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing. A  skillful  teacher  can  make  it  so.  The  omission  of  many 
of  the  technical  formulas  of  the  text-books,  now  almost  obsolete; 
the  practical  application  of  principles  in  composition;  the  con- 
tinued use  of  reading  lessons,  supplemented  by  the  living 
teacher,  will  make  Grammar  both  useful  and  interesting. 

6.  Geography, — The  Primary  Geography  is  a  book  to  be  read 
and  studied  with  open  book  in  the  class,  rather  than  to  be  mem- 
orized. The  mere  pronunciation  of  names  is  a  difficult  task  for 
young  pupils.  When  teachers  consider  that  the  book  contains 
more  of  detail  than  most  adult  heads  can  well  carry,  they  will 
perceive  the  necessity  of  exercising  common  sense  in  the  use  of 
the  book.  One-fourth  of  the  questions,  selecting  the  more  im- 
portant, will  be  more  than  enough  to  be  memorized. 

In  the  larger  text-books,  much  of  the  **  local  Geography"  of 
the  New  England,  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  ought  to 
be  omitted.  It  is  well  enough  for  children  residing  in  each  of 
those  sections  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  text-book  relating  to 
their  particular  section,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  the 
children  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  lumber  their  minds  with  it 

7.  Writing. — In  writing-lessons,  teachers  should  make  use 
of  the  blackboard,  all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Important  letters  and  principles 
of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,  both  correctly  and 
incorrectly,  to  iUustrate  errors  and  excellencies. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades,    on  the 
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Blate,  the  teacher  should  begin  with  easy  "words  including  the 
simpler  small  letters,  and  easy  capitals.  The  teacher  "will  find 
that  children  can  learn  to  make  easy  capital  letters  quite  as  re&d- 
ily  as  small  letters.  Attention  should  constantly  be  called  to 
the  relative  proportions  of  letters.  When  pupils  begin  to  write 
with  a  pen,  especial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner  of 
holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit  formed  in  the  first  year  is  corrected 
afterwards  with  great  difficulty.  The  skillful  teacher  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  order  of  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  tbe 
authorized  copy  books.  In  the  Grammar  grades,  specimens  of 
writing  should  be  required  and  credited  monthly. 

8.  Spelling.  — Good  spelling  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  cnltoie, 
and  bad  spelling,  of  the  lack  of  it 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  so  difficult  that  it 
must  receive  a  large  share  of  time  and  practice  in  any  course  of 
instruction  and  in  every  grade.  The  spelling  book  is  only  an 
aid  to  good  spelling;  the  main  reliance  for  forming  a  habit  of 
correct  spelling  must  be  on  the  reading  lessons,  compositionfl, 
and  other  written  exercises  as  provided  throughout  the  oouise. 
Written  si)elling  is  more  valuable  than  oral;  yet  the  former  most 
not  be  used  exclusively.  Both  the  eye  and  the  ear  must  lend 
their  aid. 

In  oral  spelling,  permit  but  one  trial  on  a  word.  No  assist- 
ance whatever  should  be  given  to  pupils  by  pronouncing  sylk- 
bles  or  by  mispronouncing  words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  Pu- 
pils should  be  required  to  pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  after 
it  is  dictated  by  the  teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly, 
in  a  natural  tone  of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old 
fashioned  "  spelling  tone"  adds  iiothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson 
in  orthography. 

9.  Composition. — Exercises  in  writing  compositions  constitate 
the  most  practical  part  of  Grammar.  They  should  be  given  in 
every  class  above  the  seventh  grade,  at  least  as  often  as  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  still  better,  weekly. 

Copying  reading  lessons  from  the  open  book  will  be  found  a 
valuable  aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of 
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capitals,  and  divisions  of  paragraphs.     These  should  be  followed 
by  written  abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons,  from  memory. 

No  exercise  is  more  important  than  that  of  letter-writing. 
Particular  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  beginning 
and  ending;  the  date;  paragraphs;  margin;  folding;  super- 
scription; sealing,  etc. 

If  composition-exercises  are  given  frequently,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  correcting. 
Pupils  should  therefore  be  required  to  exchange  exercises,  and 
correct  them  in  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
The  exercise  of  criticism  in  correcting  compositions  is  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  pupil  as  the  original  one  of  writing  them.  All 
corrected  compositions  should  be  recopied  in  a  small  blank  book. . 

10.  Ooad  Language. — The  correct  use  of  language  is  a  matter 
of  habit  rather  than  of  technical  study  of  the  rules  of  Grammar. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  arduous  duties  of  every  teacher,  whether 
in  high  or  low  grade  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inaccuracies 
of  speech  resulting  from  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  and  of  the 
use  of  language.  The  teacher  should  use  plain  and  pure  Eng- 
lish, and  require  pupils  to  do  the  same.  No  provincialisms,  no 
slang,  no  careless  or  slovenly  pronunciation  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  Questions  should  be  direct;  answers,  con- 
cise.    Every  answer  should  be  a  complete  sentence. 

11.  Morals  and  Manners. — Set  lectures  on  these  topics  will 
avail  but  little.  Obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  kindness, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  generosity,  self-denial,  neatness  and  dili- 
gence, are  cultivated  in  children,  not  by  formal  precept,  but  by 
calling  these  qualities  into  active  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  good  principles  confirmed  into  habit  is  the 
true  means  of  forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties, 
like  the  int  llectual,  need  daily  development  from  the  feeble 
germs  of  childhood.  Children  do  not  learn  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar merely  by  repeating  rules  and  formulas;  neither  will  they 
appreciate  and  assimilate  the  foundation  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  as  rules  of  action  merely  by  the  process  of  repeating  mot- 
toes and  maxims.  The  moral  faculties  are  of  slow  growth;  they 
need  daily  culture  and  exercise  until  the  habit  of  right  thinking 
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and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  are  evil  tendencies  in  the 
child's  nature  to  be  repressed;  there  are  germs  of  good  qualitiei 
to  be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth;  and  tim 
is  the  work  of  skillful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greate8^  obstacle  to  hkhiI 
training.  To  teach  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  the  ooor 
stant  care  of  the  teacher.  Every  case  of  quarreling,  cmelfy, 
fraud,  profanity  and  vulgarity  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  i 
moral  lesson. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  ui 
teachers  should  improve  everj'  opportunity  to  teach  civility  ui 
courtesy.  In  the  Primaiy  Schools,  teachers  should  give  paiii6 
ular  instruction  in  the  common  rules  of  politeness.  The  maDSor 
of  children  in  their  intercourse  with  schoolmates  should  mom 
constant  attention.  The  position  of  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  liii 
movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  manner  of  reciting,  sbooM 
all  be  carefully  noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  dvil,  or 
more  courteous  than  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and 
in  manner,  they  must  he  what  they  would  have  their  pupils  B^ 
conie. 

12.  Examinations  and  Promotions, — The  course  of  study  can 
be  completed  by  most  pupils  in  one  year  for  each  grada  Who- 
ever any  exceptional  pupils  can  master  the  work  in  less  time, 
they  can  be  promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

The  annual  examination  will  afford  a  general  test  of  fitness  for 
promotion,  but  it  is  not  always  a  sure  guide.  It  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  judgment  of  teachera  While  pupils  dumld 
not  be  hurried  through  a  grade,  nor  crammed  for  examinatkm, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  retain  them  too  long  on  one  grada 

No  reports  of  the  average  percentage  of  classes  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  classes  differ  so  much  in  tlie 
ability  of  pupils,  and  teachers  differ  so  widely  in  their  maimer 
of  crediting,  that  percentage  affords  no  jtist  basis  of  compaiisoD* 
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JULATIONS  OF  PEIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

TioN  1.  Grade, — The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  this  city,  and  in  them 
.ught  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

!,  2.  Principals  and  leachers. — Each  separate  Primarj- 
)1  shall  be  taught  by  a  Principal,  and  such  assistants  as 
3e  necessary.  In  schools  having  eight  or  more  classes,  an 
ant  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  highest  grade, 
it  the  time  of  the  Principal  may  be  devoted  to  the  super- 
i  of  the  school. 

;.  3.  Classes, — A  full  class  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils,  and  in  the  seventh  and 
b  grades,  of  seventy  pupils,  provided  they  can  be  comfort- 
itccommodated  in  the  class-room. 

J.  4  Control, — All  primary  classes  in  the  same  building 
a  Grammar  School,  or  connected  with  one  by  action  of  the 
i,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Grammar  Principal 

J.  5.  Lessons, — No  lessons  or  written  exercises  shall  be  as- 
d  to  primary  pupils  to  be  studied  or  prepared  at  home.  In 
ging  their  schedules  of  recitations,  teachers  must  allow  time 
udy  in  school. 

3.  6.  Writing  and  Drawing, — Instruction  in  writing,  draw- 
and  morals  and  manners,  shall  be  given  by  assistants,  as 
bed  by  Principals. 

3.  7.  Oral  Examinations, — Oral  lessons  shall  be  given,-  as 
bed  by  the  Principal,  and  all  examinations  in  this  branch 
be  conducted  orally. 

3.  8.  Physical  Exercises.  Physical  exercises  shall  be  given 
ery  class  at  least  twice  a  day. 

3.  9.  Text  Booh  for  Teachers, — Each  teacher  shall  be  pro- 
L  with  a  copy  of  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instructions,  as  an 
1  Oral  Lessons,  and  in  Methods  of  Teaching. 

:.   10.      Vocal  Mmic, — At  least  ten  minutes  daily,  in  each 
shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  vocal  music  ;  the  Princi- 
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]>al  of  each  school  shall  arrange  exchanges  of  classes  and  teach* 
era  so  that  the  specified  instniction  may  be  given.  Esaminatos 
in  music  shall  be  conducted  orally,  but  in  musical  notaiioD,  ei' 
aminations  may  be  conducted  in  writing. 

EIOHTH   GRADE. 

Seo.  11.  Arithni^iic, — Counting,  reading  and  writing  Dum- 
bers  to  100  ;  lessons  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  numeral  frame; 
Koman  numerals  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons;  adding 
small  numbers. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Charts  from  I  to  VI;  First  Reader; 
spelling  from  the  charts  and  readers,  orally. 

Writing.  — Script  letters  and  easy  capitals. 

Oral  Lessons.  — The  five  senses,  their  organs  and  use ;  oomnum 
objects  ;  conversational  lessons  on  domestic  animals ;  primaij 
and  secondary  colors. 

Vocal  Music. — Singing,  by  rote,  the  exercises  given  in  **  Mason's 
National  Teacher,"  Chapter  Fourth  ;  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scale  sung  by  the  scale  names,  and  by  syllables. 

Singing,  If/  rote,  four  songs  from  the  First  Music  Reader. 
Time — at  least  ten  minutes,  daily. 

SEVENTH   GRADE. 

Sec.  12.  Arithmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction  of  small  nam- 
bers ;  Text  Book  to  Lesson  Fifty. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Second  Reader;  spelling  of  tabulated 
words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson  ;  writing  from  dictation 
one  paragraph  from  a  reading  lesson,  weekly  ;  copying  from  tlie 
open  Reader,  once  in  two  weeks,  a  lesson  as  an  exercise  in  spell- 
ing, punctuation  and  capitals     Primary  Speller  to  Lesson  Fifty. 

Writing.  — On  slates  and  blackboards  ;  pens  and  paper  used  in 
classes  provided  with  desks  ;  capitals  and  small  letters. 

Orcd  Lrssons.  — Color  chart ;  common  plants,  Chart  XXI ;  con- 
versations on  wild  animals. 
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Vocal  Music,  — Continued  practice  of  the  scales,  and  four  more 
songs  from  the  First  Music  Eeader. 

Musical  notations  from  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  to  copy  the 
notes  and  other  signs  on  their  slates  to  the  following  extent : 
notes,  long  and  short ;  measures,  bar  and  double  bar ;  rests, 
short  and  long  ;  the  staff,  degrees,  lines  and  spaces  ;  the  G  clef 

For  directions,  see  *  *  Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,"  lessons 
one  to  seven.     Time — at  least  ten  minutes,  daily. 

SIXTH   QRADE. 

SEa  13.  Arithmetic. — Multiplication  and  Division,  using  a 
single  figure  for  the  multiplier  or  divisor  ;  Text-book,  to  Ijesson 
Ninety. 

Language. — Naming  nouns,  adjectives  and  articles  in  the  read- 
ing lessons  ;  correcting  common  grammatical  errors;  practice  in 
the  use  of  capital  letters;  short  abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons, 
as  a  preliminary  to  original  compositions ;  copying  from  the 
Reader,  lessons,  or  parts  of  lessons,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect spelling,  punctuation,  and  use  of  capital  letters. 

Geography.  — Through  the  United  States  to  Lesson  Twenty-nine. 
The  whole  to  be  read;  the  map  questions  studied  and  answered 
with  open  book,  and  about  one-fourth,  including  important 
points,  to  be  memorized. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Third  Keaper;  spelling  of  tabulated 
words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson  ;  dictation  of  para- 
jrraphs  to  be  written,  weekly;  abbreviations  of  words  usually  ab- 
breviated, as  they  occur  in  the  Reader. 

Primary  Speller,  to  Lesson  ninety,  omitting  from  Lesson 
Seventy-eight  to  Eighty-four. 

Oral  Lessons. — Plane  figures;  lines  and  angles,  from  the  chart; 
color  chart;  conversational  lessons  on  common  articles  which  are 
eaten  and  worn. 

Vocal  Music. — Continuation  of  songs  through  the  First  Music 
Keader,  by  rote,  with  a  view  to  having  the  pupils  learn  the  same 
by  note. 
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Tint  Series  of  Music  ChaitB  for  cUuIt  pimctiecu 

The  firht  hix  sounds  of  the  scale  in  the  kej  of  G  mriUeu  vpoi 
the  staff  in  the  G  del 

The  si;^iiification  of  the  repeat,  the  slur,  and  the  fcXkmtM^ 
letters — p,  pp,  f,  ff,  mf. 

Triple,  quadruple,  and  sextuple  time,  and  manner  ol  beadiig 
them.  Notation  of  eighth  notes,  and  quarter  notes.  Tivm 
''^lason's  National  Music  Teacher,"  Lessons  Twelre  to  Sercn- 
teen;  Twentv-one,  Twenty-four  and  Twenty-six.  Time — at  least 
ten  minutes,  daily. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Sec  14.  Arithmetic. — Mental  and  written  combined.  Molti- 
plicatirm  and  Division.  Easy  lessons  in  fractions,  and  the  taUes 
of  Denominate  Numbers.     Text-book  completed. 

iMrtyufifje. — Naming  the  parts  of  speech  from  reading  lessons; 
correcting'  grammatical  errors ;  constructing  easy  sentences. 
Once  in  two  weeks,  composition  exercises  consisting  of  letter 
writing  ;  ab7»tracts  of  easy  reading  lessons  ;  transposing  east 
poetrA'  into  prose;  reports  of  oral  lessons  and  simple  descriptioDS 
of  objects. 

GefXfrajjhf/.  — Text-book  completed.  The  whole  to  be  read  with 
open  book,  but  not  more  than  one-fourth,  including  the  leading 
points,  to  be  memorized. 

Reading  and  S}>flling. — Fourth  Reader,  first  half.  Spelling  and 
defining  tubulated  words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson. 
Dictation  of  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  a  reading  lesson,  at  least 
weekly.  Copying,  occasionally,  from  the  open  book,  a  reading 
lesson  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  use 
of  capitals,  and  division  into  paragraphs.  Primary  Speller  to 
part  second,  page  sixty-seven.  Abb^e^'iations  of  words  com- 
monly abbreviated,  as  they  occur  in  the  Reader. 

Oral  lAsHons. — Animals,  Chart  XVI;  Plants,  Chart  XXII; 
Color  Chart ;  Box  of  Solids. 

Vocal  Music. — Music  Charts  for  daily  practice,  and  songs  and 
exercises,  by  note,  from  the  First  Music  Reader.  Sharps  and 
flats,  and  their  use.  The  Major  Diatonic  scale  by  its  intervals. 
Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,  lessons  twenty-five,  twenty- 
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seven,  twenty-nine  and  thirty-three.  Time — at  least  ten  minutes, 
daily.  For  promotion,  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  at  dictation, 
the  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eight  eighth  notes,  and  their  cor- 
responding rests ;  to  write  the  staff  and  G  clef  in  its  proper 
place  on  the  staff;  to  write  at  dictation,  upon  the  staff  with  the 
G  clef,  the  notes  representing  the  following  sounds  and  pitches: 

g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g;  also,  f  sharp,  f  sharp, 
c  sharp,  b  flat. 


REGULATIONS  OF  GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  15.  Grade. — The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  second  grade 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city;  and  in 
them  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Sec.  16.  No  School  shall  be  a  Grammar  School,  unless  it  shall 
have  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils 
in  the  grammar  grades;  such  grading  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  by  him  reported  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  17.  Teachers, — Each  Grammar  School  shall  be  instructed 
by  a  Principal,  Vice-Principal  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needed.  Any  Grammar  School  having  an  average  attendance  of 
five  hundred  or  more  in  the  Grammar  department,  may  be  allowed 
two  or  more  Vice-Principals.  Any  Assistant,  other  than  a  Vice-  • 
Principal,  teaching  a  class  of  the  first  Grade  shall  be  ranked  as 
Head  Assistant. 

Sec.  18.  Duties  of  Principals. — Principals  are  required  to  instruct 
the  highest  class  of  the  first  grade,  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  and 
Grammar,  or  in  studies  equivalent  to  these  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Committee  on  Classification.  In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools,  the 
duties  of  the  Principal  shall  be  defined  by  the  Committee  on  Cos- 
mopolitan Schools.  In  schools  having  two  or  more  Vice-Principals, 
the  Principal  may  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  assistants  and  their  classes,  and  the  Vice- Principals  shall 
instruct  the  classes  of  the  highest  grade . 

Sec.  19.    Duties  qf  Vice-Principals, — Vice-Principals,  in  Schools 
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for  boTfi,  and  for  boys  and  girls,  except  as  provided  in  Sec.  IS,  iludl 
infftnict  the  claims  next  in  grade  to  the  highest,  and  shall  take  chai]ge 
of  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal.  The  Principal  shiO 
assist  the  Vice-Principal  in  taking  charge  of  the  boys  while  in  the 
yard;  and  in  schools  which  have  two  yards  for  boys,  the  Pfincipd 
shall  supervise  one,  and  the  Vice-Principal  the  other.  In  schooli 
for  girls  exclusively,  the  Vice-Principal  shall  teach  the  first  class  is 
branches  not  required  to  be  taught  by  the  Principal 

8ec.  20.  Music  and  Drawing, — Vocal  Music  and  Drawing  sbiD 
be  taught  by  the  special  teachers  in  those  branches,  aided  by  Princi- 
pals and  assistants,  and  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded  as  r^nkr 
school  studies. 

In  schools  provided  with  halls,  the  classes  shall  assemble  for  geo- 
eral  singing  exercises,  once  a  week. 

At  least  ten  minutes,  daily — excepting  days  on  which  lessons  are 
given  by  the  Special  Music  Teacher — shall  be  devoted  by  the  teacher 
of  each  class,  to  instruction  in  music,  as  required  in  the  course  of 
study;  and,  in  case  any  teacher  does  not  understand  enough  of 
music  to  give  the  instruction  required,  the  Principal  of  each  school 
shall  so  arrange  an  exchange  of  classes  and  teachers  that  the  speci- 
fied instruction  may  be  given. 

Examinations  in  musical  notation  may  be  in  writing;  but  the  ex- 
amination in  singing  shall  be  oral,  and  shall  be  counted  equal  with 
musical  notation. 

Sec.  21.  Lessons  out  of  School — Lessons  assigned  for  home 
study  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  a  pupil  of  average  capacity  to 
study  more  than  one  hour  a  day. 

Exercises  in  Grammatical  Analysis,  and  Written  Arithmetic,  shall 
not  be  assigned  for  home  study. 

Sec.  22,  Arithmetic, — In  teaching  Arithmetic,  all  teachers  ehall 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  text-books  for  the  purpose  of  illustradon,  or 
for  examples;  but  such  books  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  or 
neglect  of  the  prescribed  text-books,  nor  shall  pupils  be  required  to 
furnish  themselves  with  any  but  the  prescribed  books. 

Sec.  23.  French  and  German, — In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools, 
and  in  such  other  schools  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board,  the  study 
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of  both  the  French  and  German  languages  may  be  pursued,  and  two 
hours  a  day  shall  be  allowed  for  these  languages. 

Sec.  24.  Number  in  Glass, — A  full  class  in  each  of  the  Gram- 
mar grades  shall  consist  of  54  registered  pupils,  provided  that  num- 
ber can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the  school-room. 

Sec.  25.  Oral  Lessons. — In  schools  provided  with  cabinets,  the 
Principals  shall  give  to  all  Grammar-grades  general  object  lessons  on 
Metale  and  Minerals,  and  shall  use  the  philosophical  apparatus,  if 
there  be  any,  to  illustrate  oral  lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

Sec.  26.  Writing. — Writing  shall  be  conducted  as  directed  by 
the  Principals. 

Sec.  27.  Morgls  and  Manners. — Lessons  on  Morals  and  Man- 
ners shall  be  given  by  Principals,  or  as  they  may  direct  by  their 
Assistants. 

Sec.  28.  Fnday. — In  all  the  grades,  Friday  may  be  devoted  to 
oral  and  written  examinations  and  reviews,  and  general  exercises. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Sec.  29.  Arithmetic. — Addition,  Subtraction  and  Multiplication 
of  Decimal  and  Common  Fractions;  United  States  Money. 

Particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  operations. 
Mental  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  written,  the  same  topic  in  both 
kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 

Language, — Naming  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  personal  pro- 
nouns from  the  reader.  Declension  of  personal  pronouns;  number 
and  case  of  nouns;  comparison  of  adjectives;  and  conjugation  of  the 
verb  toheia  the  Indicative  Mood.  Composition,  once  in  two  weeks; 
letters,  abstracts  of  reading  lessons,  transposition,  descriptions  of 
excursions,  visits,  travels,  or  vacations,  etc. 

Geography, — Through  the  United  States.     California. 

The  whole  to  be  read  and  studied  with  open  book,  but  not  more 
than  one-fourth  to  be  assigned  for  memorizing.  The  teacher  will 
mark  the  important  parts  to  be  learned  in  each  advance  lesson. 

Reading  and  Spelling. — Fourth  Reader  completed.  Spelling  from 
the  Header.     Word-Analysis,  English  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 
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Drawing. — As  directed  by  the  Teacher  of  Drawmg. 

Vocal  Music. — Review  of  Musical  notation  in  the  5th  and  6tli 
Grades.  Pupils  taught  to  write  ihe  scales  of  C,  G,  and  F,  Major, 
upon  the  staff  with  g  clef,  and  their  proper  ssgnatures;  to  name  the 
pitches  of  the  sounds  composing  these  scales,  in  their  order;  and  to 
read  and  sing,  by  note,  simple  melodies  and  exercises  in  the  key*  of 
C,  G  and  F.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and  Second  Ma«ic 
Reader.     Time,  ten  minutes,  daily. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Sec.  30.  Arithmetic. — Division  of  Decimal  and  Common  Fnw- 
tions;  United  States  Money;  Compound  Numbers  and  RednctioHf 
omitting  obsolete  tables.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to  the  Anal- 
ysis of  operations.  Mental  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  written, 
the  same  topic  in  both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 

Grammar. — The  Parts  of  Speech,  taking  the  coarse  print  of  the 
text-book,  with  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  parsing,  according  to 
the  models.  Conjugation  of  verbs  in  the  Indicative  Mood.  Parsing 
and  Analysis  of  easy  sentences  from  the  Reader.  Composition,  once 
in  two  weeks;  letter  writing;  reports  of  oral  lessons;  transposition; 
abstracts  of  lessons  in  reading  and  geography. 

Geography. — Text-book  completed;  The  Pacific  Coast.  The 
whole  to  be  read  with  open  book,  but  not  more  than  one^ourih  to  be 
memorized,  marking,  in  each  advance  lesson,  the  leading  points. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader,  first  half;  spelling  and  de- 
fining important  words  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Word- Analysis. — Defining  words,  easy  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Drawing. — Architectural  Drawing  (for  boys):  Drawing  from  ob- 
jects, such  as  doors,  tables,  windows,  plans  of  rooms,  etc.,  by  actual 
measurement.  Half  an  hour  weekly.  (For  girls):  as  directed  by 
the  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Vocal  Music. — Major  and  relative  minor  scales,  and  major  and 
minor  intervals.  Singing  by  note  in  the  clefs  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  B  flat 
and  E  flat.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and  Second  Mueie 
Reader.  Time,  at  least  ten  minutes  daily.  Lessons  by  the  Special 
Music  Teaclior,  half  an  hour,  weekly. 
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SECOND   GRADE. 

Sec.  31.  Arithmetic, — Common  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Com- 
pound Numbers  and  Reduction,  omitting  Duodecimals  and  obsolete 
cables.  Review  with  special  reference  to  the  explanation  of  princi- 
ples and  the  Analysis  of  operations,  particularly  in  Fractions.  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  carried  along  in  connection  with  written,  the  same 
U>pic8  in  both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 

Grammar. — Coarse  Print  of  the  Text-book;  important  notes  and 
exceptions  read  in  the  class,  but  not  memorized.  Rules  of  Syntax, 
tnthont  notes,  and  correction  of  examples  in  false  syntax.  Anal- 
jTsfs  and  parsing  of  easy  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences 
5nom  the  reading  lessons.  Compositions,  once  in  two  weeks,  on  the 
iame  subjects  as  specified  in  the  first  grade. 

Geography, — Part  Second  of  the  Text-Book.  California  and 
Sfevada.  Omit  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  map  questions,  marking 
)nly  the  important  ones  in  each  lesson,  and,  in  the  descriptive  geog- 
raphy, requiring  only  important  facts  to  be  memorized. 

History, — Discoveries,  Colonial  Settlements  aud  Wars,  and  the 
devolution;  the  whole  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  class,  but  the 
eading  facts  and  events  to  be  memorized. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Reader  completed.  At  least  a 
veekly  exercise  in  writing  paragraphs  dictated  from  the  Reader. 
Spelling  important  words  in  every  lesson  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
observing  the  orthography  of  words. 

Word- Analysis. — Prefixes,  suffixes  and  roots  of  words,  and  the 
oeauing  and  use  of  words  illustrated  by  constructing  sentences. 

Draicing, — Architectural  Drawing  (for  boys):  Linear  Drawing, 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Buildings.  One  lesson,  of  one  hour,  weekly. 
Tor  girls :  Linear  Perspective  as  applied  to  drawing  from  objects; 
landscapes  in  pencil  and  crayon.     One  lesson  of  one  hour,  weekly. 

Vocal  Music, — Chromatic  Scales  and  Intervals,  Review  of  Les- 
ons  and  Exercises  in  the  first  part  of  the  Song  Book,  singly  and  in 
oncert  Simple  exercises  in  the  usual  keys,  at  sight.  Songs  for 
(TO  voices.  Soprano  and  Alto.  Mason's  Third  Series  of  Charts  and 
''bird  Reader.  Time,  ten  minutes,  daily.  Lessons  by  the  Special 
lusic  Teacher,  half  an  hour,  weekly. 
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FIRST    6BADE. 

Sec.  32.  Ariihmetic. — Simple  and  Componnd  Interest;  FwU 
Payuieiitt*  (U.  S.  Rale);  Commliftion  and  Brokerage;  StocLs;  Pnit 
and  I>i!<f«;  Banking;  Discount,  Ratio  and  Proportion;  Square  Root; 
MeuHuratiou  and  the  Metric  System;  Review  with  special  refeiCBee 
to  the  discussion  of  principles;  and  the  analysis  of  operations;  Met* 
tal  Arithmetic  taken  in  connection  with  the  review  of  topics  ii 
written  arithmetic. 

Grammar, — Syntactical  Parsing  and  Analysis  of  Sentences  bm 
the  reading  lessons,  with  a  general  review  of  the  text-book. 

Weekly  exercises  in  composition,  consisting  of  abstracts  of  reifiiC 
lessons,  transposition  of  poetry  into  prose;  abstracts  of  lesMW  h 
geography  and  history;  reports  of  oral  lessons,  letter  writing,  tsd 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

Geography — Physical  Geography;  Part  First  of  the  Text4K«4; 
the  Pacific  Coast.     The  whole  to  be  read,  and  important  facts  ifij 

to  be  memorized. 

History. — Text-book  completed.  Outline  review  of  DiscoverieSi 
Colonial  Settlements  and  Wars,  and  the  Revolution,  taking  only  tin 
leading  events,  and  omitting  minor  details  and  dates.  Constitc* 
tion  of  the  United  States  read,  with  conversational  lessons.  Fve 
month's  course. 

Beading  and  Spelling.  — Sixth  Reader  begun  and  completed.  Spd- 
ling  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons,  and  with  written  exe^ 
cises  in  (►ther  studies. 

Word'Analysii<, — Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  of  words,  and  tk 
meaning  and  use  of  words  illustrated  by  constructing  sentences. 

Book-Krrpiny. — Double  Entry.     (For  boys  only.) 

Drawiny, — Architectural  Drawing  (for  Boys):  Details,  Plans,  ni 
Elevations  for  buildings.  One  lesson  of  one  hour,  each  week.  Fw 
Girls:  Linear  Pers|)ective  as  applied  to  Drawing  from  (Nijecta. 
Landscapes  in  pencil  and  crayon.  One  lesson  of  one  hoar,  eidi 
week. 

Vocal  .Iftisic, — Exercises  of  the  second  grade  reviewed  and  wo- 
tinned.  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Alto.  Binging  easy  songs  and  ex- 
ercises by  note  at  sight. 
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Sec.  33.  Authorized  Text-books  in  Grammar  and  Primary 
jSehoals. 

Itobinson's  Practical  Arithmetic Ist  and  2d  Grades. 

3obiti8on'»  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 3d  and  4th  Grades. 

Robinson's  First  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Written  Airith- 

metic 5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

'Colbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic Ist  and  2d  Grades. 

Brown's  First  Lines  in  Grammar 1st  2d  and  3d  Grades. 

'Monteith's  Physical  and  Intermediate  Geography. .  1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Honteith's  Manual  of  Geography 3d  and  4th  Grades. 

►ilontcith's  Introduction ,oth  and  6th  Grades. 

iiffcGuffey's  Eclectic  Sixth  Reader 1st  Grade. 

^McGuffey's  Eclectic  Fifth  Reader 2d  and  3d  Grades. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Fourth  Reader 4ih  and  5th  Grades. 

JlcGuffey's  Eclectic  3d  Reader 6th  Grade. 

.McGufley 's  Eclectic  2d  Reader 7th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  First  Reader 8th  Grade. 

Willson's  Primary  Speller .5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Swinton's  Condensed  History  of  the  United  States 

1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  System  of  Penmanship. .  .AH  Gradec. 
Payson,  Dunton  and  Scribncr's  System  of  Book-keeping 

(Double  Entry) 1st  Grade. 

Swintou's  First  Lessons  in  Word-Analysis 4th  and  3d  Grades. 

Word- Analysis 2d  and  1st  Grades. 

Ahn's  German  Method 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Grades. 

Werz's  Gennan  Reader 1st  and  2nd  Grades. 

Grauert's  Second  Reader 3d,  4th  and  5th  Grades. 

Ahn's  Rudiments 5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Douai's  First  Reader 6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Otto's  French  Grammar 1st,  2d  and  3d  Grades. 

Pylodet's  Beginner's  French  Reader 7th,  6th  and  oth  Grades. 

Pylodet's  Second  French  Reader 4th,  3d  and  2nd  Grades. 

Music. — Mason's  First  Music  Reader,  7th  Grade;  Mason's  Sec- 
ond Reader.  5th  and  6tli  Grades,  Mason's  Third  Music  Reader,  3d 
and  4th  Grades;  as  S'jlected  by  the  Music  Teachers,  Ist  and  2d 
Grades. 
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Books  recommended  for  use  rf  Teachers : 

HartV  Firet  Lessons  in  Composition. 
French's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
Monroe's  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Supplementary. — Teachers  are  forbidden  to  advise  or  requR 
pupils  to  purchase  any  books  whatever,  except  such  as  are  specified 
in  the  preceding  list;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  advise  or  reqwe 
their  pupils  to  purchase  any  other  articles  whatever,  otlier  tban 
drawing  materials,  except  the  following:  A  Slate,  in  all  Grades;! 
Blank  Book  for  Compositions,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  Grades;  a 
Blank  Book  for  French  and  German,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  (jndo^ 
No  pupils  shall  be  required  to  purchase  blank  books  for  spelliBi^  ex- 
ercises, as  the  Department  furnishes  paper  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

Skc.  34.  Authorized  Instruments  in  Mechanical  and  Architect- 
ural Drawing.  Boys'  High  School,  and  1st  and  2nd  Grades  of 
Boys'  Grammar  Schools. — Box  of  Compasses;  Drawing  board,  14 
by  20  incheft ;  T  Rule ;  Right  Angled  Triangle  ;  Faber's  Pencil 
(HHHHIIH)  ;  Rubber,  Drawing  Pins  ;  Draughtsman's  Scale; 
Whatman's  Drawing  Paper. 

Third  Grade. — Same  as  the  First  and  Second,  with  the  exception 
of  a  Protractor  in  place  of  the  Box  of  Compasses. 

Fourth  Grade,     Drawing  Book,  Rubber  and  Cards. 

Girls.  First  and  Second  Grades  :  First  Half  Year. — Drawing 
Book  ;  Drawing  Cards  ;  Rulers ;  Rubber ;  Pencil,  (HH)  or  No.  4. 

Second  Half  Year.  For  Crayon  Drawing :  Bristol  Board  and 
Whatman's  Paper :  Drawing  Cards ;  Box  of  Faber's  Pencik ; 
Rubber. 

Third  Grade. — Drawing  Book ;  Drawing  Cards  ;  Box  of  Faber's 
Pencils,  or  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  Rubber. 

High  School. — The  same  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Grades  of  the 

Grammar  Schools. 

Sec.  35.  Articles  supplied  frotn  the  Depository.  Note. — All 
requisitions  for  these  articles  will  be  addressed  by  teachers  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board:  Paper  for  use  of  pupils;  Pens,  303  and  404; 
Pen  Holders;  Ink;  Slate  Pencils;  Pencil  Baskets;    Chalk  Crayons; 
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Blackboard  Rubbers;  Blackboard  Pointers;  Waste  Baskets;  Wash 
Basins;  Writing:  Charts;  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  for  teach- 
ers' desks;  Bells  for  teachers'  desks:  Large  Bells;  Inkstands;  Pen- 
racks;  Paper  Files;  Towels;  Drinking  Cups;  Hard  and  soft  coal 
and  kindling;  Clocks. 

Plain  envelopes,  not  to  exceed  100  per  month  for  each  school  of 
twelve  classes,  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  other  schools. 

Willson's  Charts,  one  set  for   each   Grammar   School,   and   each 
Primary  School  of  four  or  more  classes. 

Outline  Maps,  one  set  for  each  Grammar  School,  and  each  Primary 
School  of  eight  or  more  classes. 

Payson  and  Dunton's  Penmanship  Charts,  one  set  for  each  Gram- 
mar School,  and  for  each  Primary  School  of  four  or  more  classes. 

Dusters,  Coal  Scuttles,  Pokers,  Coal  Shovels. 

Sec.  36.    Blanks  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  furnished 
to  Teachei's: 

1.  State  Register. 

2.  Class  Record. 

3.  Monthly  Report  Card  for  Pupils. 

4.  Weekly  Merit  Cards  for  pupils. 

5.  Monthly  Report  of  Attendance. 

6.  Transfer  Blanks. 

7.  Detention  of  Pupils. 

8.  Notices  of  Absence  to  Parents. 

9.  Books  for  Indigent  Children. 

10.  Requisitions  for  Repairs  and  Supplies. 

1 1.  Certificates  for  Probationary  Teachers. 

12.  Requisitions  for  Standing  Supplies  from  the  Depository. 

13.  Certificates  of  Promotion. 

1 4.  Teachers*  Time  Tables. 

15.  Blanks  for  List  of  Books  needed  by  Pupils. 

16.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board. 
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HE/}VL\nOSH  OF  THE  BOTST  HIGH  SCSOiji. 


t//  iMinA  \^r7%  vLo  bare  gn^iiut&d  £ro^  dLe  Gtxaa 

Ml  f/ffp^/nnnhj  for  %  more  libenJ  cdneatioB.  sad  to>  Ic  aoKnii 

4^r^  it.  ff/r  eutenoi^  the  UtUTCTHtr  of  CaiiloKaiB. 

Hr/;  ^.  /ioJk^,— The  ffimciptd  siuH  hare  Ae  ^onEsl  Mfs- 
TtM</ri  '/f  thf;  firrb^vol  and  the  direedon  of  saBstaat  !*■**  W«%  Iki 
^erjer»l  nilffH  aud  reguUttons  of  the  DepttitBMst  sfcall  spf^ » 

ytfi,  Z'K  A  dm  U*ifrm,  — The  stjuidard  of  adnuasioii  skall  he  dK 
^/f  ^(radoation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Bkc,  4il.  ChuHificaii/m. — When  admitted,  pnpOs  skall  hes- 
ran^e^l  in  divinionH  according  to  their  profieieiicT,  mnd  dall  le 
gra/ler]  Kut>He^|aent]r  according  to  their  scholmnhip. 

Vit4i,  41,  (irnAuaVing  Er*rcufes. — The  gradnating'  exofiKi 
Mhall  be  bold  annually  in  the  month  of  September. 

KSOLIHH    COCESE SECOND   JUNIOR  CUkSa 

^va:,  42.  Mathematirs. — Geometry,  Books  I,  II,  HI;  Algebn, 
Chapters  I,  II ;  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System. 

Natural  StAence.  — Natural  Philosophy. 

KngllHh  Langufigc. — Grammar  ;  Laws  of  the  Sentence  and 
Paragraph  ;  Synonyms. 

JliHtory.  — Greece  and  the  East. 

FIRST   JUNIOR   CLASS. 

MafhernnUrs. — Geometrj',  Books  IV,  V;  Algebra,  Chapters  IH, 
IV,  V;  Arithmetic. 

Natural  Science, — Natural  Philosophy. 

Km/lish  Language.  — Grammar  ;  Synonyms ;  Laws  of  Descrip- 
tion, Narration,  and  Exposition. 

History,  — Rome. 
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MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Ma/fiemati<^,—'QeomeiTy,  Books  VI,  VII,  VIII  ;  Algebra, 
Cbaptei-s,  VI,  VII,  VHI,  IX.     Review  of  Arithmetic. 

Natural  Science, — Chemistry'. 

English  Language. — Grammar  and  Rhetorical  Parsing  ;  Prin- 
ciples of  Persuasion  ;  Poetical  Composition  and  Figures. 

History. — Middle  Ages  and  15th  Century. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Mallunnatics, — Geometrj',  Book  IX;  Trigonometry';  Mensur- 
ation ;  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Algebra,  Chapters 
X,  XI. 

NalurcU  Science. — Exercises  in  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  Physi- 
ology. 

English  Language. — Properties  of  Style,  Rhetorical  Parsing. 

History. — 17th,  18th,  and  19th  Centuries. 

French  and  German,  optional,  throughout  the  course. 

Composition  and  Elocution  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  one  hour  and  a  half 
weekly,  in  each  class,  optional 

Vocal  Music,  one  hour  and  a  half  weekly,  through  the  course, 
optional. 

Book-keeping.     First  Year.     Optional. 

CLASSICAL   COURSE SECOND   JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Sec.  34.     First  Year.     Harkness'   Introductory  Latin  Book. 

FIRST  JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Harkness'  Latin  Reader  and  Grammar;  McClintock  and 
Crook's  First  Greek  Book. 
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MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Four  Books  of  Ciesar;  McClintock  and  Crook's  Second  Greek 
Book;  Seven  Orations  of  Cicero;  Three  Books  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Selections  from  Virgil;  Harkness'  Latin  Prose  Compositiou; 
Four  Books  of  the  Iliad;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar. 

In  Mathematics,  English  Language  and  History,  the  studies 
of  the  Classical  Course  are  the  same  as  in  the  English  Course 
during  the  first  two  years. 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  BOYS*  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sec  44  Davies'  Mathematics,  with  the  exception  of  Arith- 
metic. 

Natural  Science, — Rolfe  and  Gillet;  Elliot  and  Stores*  Chem- 
istry; Agassiz  and  Gould's  Zoology;  Dana's  Mineralogy;  Hutch- 
ison's Physiology. 

English  Language, — Bain's  Rhetoric;  Cleveland's  American 
Literature;  Cleveland's  English  Literature. 

Miscellaneous, — Willson's  Outlines  of  History;  Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Book-keeping;  Monroe's  Vocal  Training. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book,  Header,  Grammar  and 
Prose  Composition. 

Hanson's  Latin  Prose  Book  and  Poetry  Book. 

McClintock  and  Crook's  First  and  Second  Greek  Book. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar. 

Boise's  Anabasis  and  Anthon's  Homer. 

German, — Ahn's  Method;  Otto's  Grammar;  Wera's  **  Schol 
and  Hausfreund;"  Oehlschlager's  '*  Lebensbilder." 

French. — Otto's  Grammar;  Dumas'  Napoleon;  Litterature 
Francaise. 
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GIRLS'    HIGH    AND    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

Sec.  45.  Purpose, — The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
established  to  furnish  those  girls  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  with  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  intellectual 
culture,  to  prepare  them  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  to  qualify  those  who  desire  it  for  the  occupation  of 
teaching. 

Sec.  46.  IMes. — The  principal  shall  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  the  direction  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

Sec.  47.  Admissiof}. — The  standard  of  admission  shall  be  that 
of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sec.  48.  Graduafion, — Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three 
years'  course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  shaZl  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  diploma.  Graduates  who  desire  to  become  teachers 
may  pursue  the  course  of  study  for  a  fourth  year,  shall  teach  in 
the  Model  School,  and  on  graduating  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  City  Educational  Diploma,  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Sec.  49.  Classification, — When  admitted,  pupils  shall  be  ar- 
ranged in  divisions  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  shall  be 
graded,  subsequently,  according  to  their  subsequent  scholar- 
ship. 

Sec.  50,  Studi/  at  Home, — The  lessons  assigned  for  home 
study  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  pupils  of  average  capacity 
to  study  more  than  one  hour  a  day,  exclusive  of  Composition  and 
Drawing. 

course  of  study. 

Sec.  51.  First  Half  Year. — Geometiy;  Chemistry-;  Botany; 
Ancient  History;  Grammar,  including  exercises  in  the  Analysis 
and  Structure  of  Sentences,  Etymology  and  Synonyms;  English 
Literature,  comprising  a  study  of  select  authors,  with  criticism. 
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Second  Half  Year. — Geometr\':  Chemistrv:  Botanv;  Ancient 
Histon';  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  continued. 

SECOXD  YEAB. 

First  Half  Year. — Algebra;   Modem    History;    Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  continued. 

Second  Half  Year. — Algebra;  Physiology*;  Zoology;  Modem 
History;  Rhetoric  andEn<2rlish  Literature. 

XraRD  TEAR. 

First  Half  Year. — Plane  Trigonometry;  Phyi»ics;  Astronomy: 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Second  Half  Year. — Higher  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric 
System;  Physics;  Rhetoric  and  Literature. 

COURSE  IN  DRAW7NG. 

Sec.  52.     First  Year.  — Review  of  Perspective  Drawing,  Crayon 
and  Pencil  Drawing. 

Second  Year. — Drawing  from  Nature,  Flowers,  etc..  Crayon 
and  Pencil  Drawing. 

Third  Year. — Designing  Patterns,  Figures,  Landscape  Draw- 
ing, Animals  or  Flowers  in  Crayon  or  Pencil. 

Time. — One  hour  weekly  in  each  class  through  the  course. 

GENERAL  STUDIES. 

Sec.  53.     Exercises  in  Reading,  Elocution   and  CompositioBt 
continued  in  every  class  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Vocal  Music,  half  an  hour  in  each  class,  weekly,  throughout 
the  course. 

French  and  German,  oj^tional,  throughout  the  course. 
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CLASSICAL   COURSE. 

Sec.  54.  Whenever  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  pu- 
pils desiring  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  to  form  a  class 
of  fifteen  or  more  members,  a  classical  course  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  fitting  students  to  enter  the  College  of 
Lietters  in  the  University  of  California. 

The  following  studies  shall  be  suitably  arranged  for  a  three 
years'  course: 

Latin  Grammar;  Csesar,  four  books;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the 
JEneid;  Cicero,  six  orations;  Greek  Grammar;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  three  books. 

Higher  Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  extraction 
of  square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations;  Geometry, 
first  four  books;  English  Grammar;  Geography';  Vocal  Music 
and  Drawing. 

No  English  studies  shall  be  required  except  those  specified  in 
the  above  course.     French  and  German,  optional. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CLASS. 

Sec.  55.  FouHh  Year  — The  course  of  instniction  in  this  class 
shall  include  the  principles  of  teaching,  as  a  science;  the  proper 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  several  grades  of  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules 
requisite  for  the  discipline  and  general  management  of  schools. 

Review  of  Arithmetic,  with  special  reference  to  principles  and 
methods. 

History  of  the  United  States,  reviewed  with  special  reference 
to  methods. 

Exercises  in  Composition,  Analysis  of  Sentences  and  Etymol- 
ogy- 
Heading  and  Elocution. 
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Review  of  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music,  with   special  drill  on 
methods  of  instruction  in  Primarj'  Schools. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Mental    Philosophy   of    Teaching,    using    Russell's    Nonnil 
Training. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  California  School  Law. 

Review  of  the  elements  of  Linear  and  Perspective  Drawing. 


MODEL    SCHOOL. 

Sec.  5().  Purjwse. — The  Model  School  is  established  to  afford 
the  members  of  the  Normal  Class  special  facilities  for  learning 
and  practicing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  it 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Higb 
Schools. 

Sec.  57.  Classification .  — It  shall  consist  of  four  or  more  classes, 
with  the  same  course  of  study  that  is  pursued  in  the  correspond- 
ing grades  of  other  public  schools. 

Sec.  58.  Teachers. — The  Principal  shall  have  charge  of  the 
school,  and  shall  direct  assistants,  and  supervise  pupil  teaehen 
from  the  Normal  Class,  detailed  alphabetically  by  the  Prineipal 
of  the  High  School,  to  observe  methods  and  conduct  exercises. 

Sec  59.  Records. — The  Principal  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
success  of  each  pupil  teacher,  which  shall  foim  a  part  of  tiie 
standard  for  graduation. 

Sec.  60.     Authorized  Text-Boohs  in  the  Girls'  High  School: 

Mathematics.  — Da  vies'  Geometrj'  and  Trigonometry  ;  Ray's 
Algebra;   Church's  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Science. — Rolfe  and  Gillet's  Natural  Philosophy;  Steele's 
Chemistry';  Tenney's  Natural  History  (abridged);  Dana's  Mine^ 
alogy  and  Geplogy  (abridged);  Gray's  Botany;  Rolfe  and  Gillet's 
Astronomy. 
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Miscellaneous, — Bain's  and  Bonnell's  Rhetoric;  Bullion's  Gram- 
mar; Anderson's  History;  Monroe's  Physical  and  Vocal  Training; 
Hutchison's  Physiology. 

German, — Same  as  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  and  Boys' 
High  School. 

French, — Otto's  Grammar;  Le  Fevas'  Elementary  Reader; 
Dumas'  Life  of  Napoleon;  Spier's  and  Surrene's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 

Latin  and  Greek, — Same  as  in  the  Boys'  High  School. 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  61.  Purpose, — The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  es- 
tablished to  afford  the  means  of  an  English  education  to  boys 
and  girls  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  and  to 
adults  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which 
they  afford. 

Ssa  62.  Admission, — They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over 
ten  years  of  aga 

Sec.  63.  Terms,  — They  shall  be  continued  for  the  same  length 
of  time  during  the  year  as  the  day  schools,  with  the  same  vaca- 
iiona 

Sec.  64.  Studies, — The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  shall 
be  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Archi- 
tectural Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry. 

Sec.  65.  Day  Pupils, — No  pupil  attending  a  day  school  shall 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  evening  schools,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  lessons  in  Drawing. 

Sec.  66.  Sessions, — The  sessions  shall  be  held  every  evening 
in  the  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  shall  be  two 
hours  in  length — the  time  for  opening  and  closing  ^  to  be  deter- 
nuned  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  ) 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1872.  j 

'o  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

Gentlemen — In  accordanc5  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the 
Llowing  report  of  the  finances  and  educational  condition  of 
e  School  Department  for  the  School  and  Fiscal  Year  ending 
ne  30,  1872 : 

SUMMAEr  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.  population  and  school  census. 

^pulation  of  the  City  (U.  S.  Census,  1870) 150,005 

^ildren  under  15  years  of  age  (school  census,  1872)..  52,320 
lildren  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  entitled  to 

State  apportionment  of  School  Fund 31,936 

^ildJen  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  (legal  school 

age) ; 39,376 

Verage  number  attending  Public  Schools 20,202 

lUmber  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools,  as  re- 
ported by  Census  Marshals 5,005 

Fhole  number  attending  School 25,540 

pproximate  number  not  attending  any  school 5,532 
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n.    SCHOOLS. 

BOHOOXA 

High 

Grammar 

Primary 

Totals 

m.    BUILDINaS. 


1870-n. 


1871-R. 


2 
li 
33 

49 


• 

BUILDINGS. 

1870-71. 

wn-n. 

Owned  bv  the  Department 

44 
43 

46 

Rented  rooms 

51 

IV.    TEACHEB8. 


SCHOOLS. 

High 

Grammar 

Primary 

Evening 

Special  Teachers  of  Music  and  Drawing, 

Totals 


isn-n. 


16 
128 
295 

35 
6 


480 


V.     GLASSES. 


SCHOOLS. 

1870-71. 

1871-W. 

High 

12 

03 

252 

14 

Grammar  Grades 

100 

Primarv  Grades 

280 

Totals 

367 

894 
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VI.     PUPILS. 


AVEBAGK  MOMTliLY  TVBOLLMEST. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Schools 

341 

4,572 

13,894 

838 

mr  Schools 

4,558 
15,306 

"v  Schools 

tals 

18,807 

20,202 

AVICRAOE  NUMBXB  DELOKOIKO  TO 
Schools 

lar  Schools 

y   Schools 

tals \. 

A>'£RAOE  DAILY  ATTENDAMCE. 
Schools 

lar  Schools 

y   Schools 

tals 


1871-72. 


820 

4,276 

14,060 


18,656 


1870-71 


1871-72. 


809 

4,089 

13,190 


17,588 


BVEKING  SCHOOLS. 

t 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

:e  monthlv  enrollniont 

873  • 

690 

596 

1,116 
870 

:o  number  bolontiiiisr 

'e  attendance 

684 

Vn.    EXPENDITURES. 


8ALABIE8,  BEXT8,  ETC. 

3  of  Teachers 

of  Buildings 

ig  Fund 

Qtals , 

tals 


1870-71. 


$345,718  91 

13,617  60 

174,975  02 

170,805  04 


$705,110  57 


1871-72. 


$415,012  40 

11,498  20 

87,911  21 

203,840  32 


$668,262  18 


6 
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Vni.    RECEIPTS. 


FBOM  WHAT  BOUBCE  BECKIVKD. 


State  Apportionment.. 

City  Taxes 

Other  Sources 


Totals. 


1870-71. 


$94,196  05 
437,214  18 
141,272  25 


$672,682  48 


IWl-Tl 


$95,245  01 
440,497  n 
125,098  44 


$660,8418 


IX.    BaSCELLANEOUS. 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  to- 
High  Schools 9t 

Qrammar  Schools M 

Primary  Schools -    W 

Annual  cost  per  Pupil;  not  including  Building  Fund $S1  S9 

Annual  cost  for  Tuition  exclusively 21  2( 

Average  number  of  Pupils  to  a  regular  Teacher,  for  the  last 

month  of  the  year — 

High  Schools ; 23 

Grammar  Schools 40 

Primary  Schools «....    52 

Taxes  collected  on $97,000,000  00 

Total  amount  of  City  Taxes y.,.    2,881,471  07 

Amount  of  Current  School  Expenses 612,799  70 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  COMMON 
SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT   FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1872. 

SCHOOL  FUIO),   1871-72.    RECEIPTS. 


FBOlf  WHAT   BOUBCB   BSC£IVED. 


From  Taxes 

From  Poll  Taxes 

From  Dog  Tax 

From  State  Apportionment 

From  Miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  Kents,  School  Ex- 
hibitions, etc 

From  Sale  of  100  Bonds,  authorized  by  Act  of  Legislature, 
approved  April  1,  1872 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1871 

Demands  cancelled 

Total 


ASfOUR. 

$440,497  76 

19,495  46 

572  00 

95,245  02 

1,265  55 

102,186  00 

3,829  95 

1,580  45 

$664,6n  15 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


dachers'  Salaries.... 
inltors'  Salaries..., 
Bnsiis  Marshals 


isurance 

ael  and  Lights 
7'ater 


epairs 

amiture 

ooks,    Stationery,    Supplies,  1 

Printing,  etc / 

ents 

icidental  Expenses 

mount  paid  to  Teachers  and 
Janitors,  due  for  }  month 
of  June,  1871 „ 


Total.... 


FIRST  HALF 
YEAB. 


$203,868  90 

12,520  74 

2,059  00 

1,678  10 

2,773  65 

192  95 

18,610  32 

18,468  13 

17,462  67 

4,676  70 
3,161  78 


$280,472  94 


SEC02n>  HALF 
YEAR. 


$211,143  50 
18,212  24 


425  08 
6,202  88 

116  00 

13,119  07 

4,733  53 

7,812  96 

6,821  50 


$268,586  76 


TOTALS. 


$415,012  40 

30,732  98 

2,059  00 

2,103  18 

8,976  53 

308  95 

31,729  39 

18,201  66 

25,275  63 
11,498  20 

3,161  78 


$549,059  70 
17,551  22 


$566,610  92 


otal  Demands  audited  1871-72 $566,610  92 

ransfers  to  Sinking  and  Interest  Funds 63,740  00 


Total  Expenditures $630,350  02 


otal  Receipts,  1871-72 $664,671  15 

otal  Disbursements 630,350  92 


Cashonhand  July  1,  1872 ! $34,320  23 


rxi 


SCHOOL  FUND,  SPECIAL,  OR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND. 


ash  on  hand  July  1,  1871,  (Balance  remaining  from  sale  of 

Bonds $52,327  80 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  rebuilding  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  final  payments  and 

extra  work |lS,5Qi5l 

For  erection  ol  Girls^  High  School  Building,  final  payments 

and  extra  work 9,fi2i  tt 

For  erection  of  a  Two  Class  Building  near  the  Ocean  Hoose, 

including  extra  work 5,588  80 

For  erection  of  a  Two  Class  Building  near  Lag^na  Honda  in- 
cluding extra  work 3,6851 

For  Painting  three  Eighteen  Class  Buildings S,9I3  88 

For  Repairs  at  Tehama  Primary  School Ml  i 

For  Balance  due  for  alterations  at  Potrero  School  Building 1  88 

For  Constructing  Sidewalk  in  front  of  Denman  School 87  88 

For  Lumber 18T  75 

For  Watching  School  Buildings  during  progress  of  erection SS8  51 

For  Salary  of  Architect ..2,888  58 

Total $37,91181 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1871 « f^2,S27  80 

Disbursements,  1871-72 37,911  21 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1872 $14,416  69 


The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1870-71, 88 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  July,  1871,  amoantedto 
$606,270,  and  the  estimated  receipts  to  8529,329  93.  A  deficit 
of  $76,940  was  therefore  anticipated,  exclusive  of  the  amount 
due  teachers  and  janitors  for  one-half  of  the  month  of  Jane, 
1871,  and  would  have  occurred  had  not  the  Legislature,  tt 
it«  last  session,  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Department,  bj 
ordering  the  issuance  and  sale  of  100  bonds  of  SI 000  each. 

These  bonds  are  redeemable  in  10  years  with  interest  at  7 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  were  sold  as  follows  : 

To  I.  S.  Wormser,  50  bonds  at  102  2-100 $51,010  00 

To  I.  S.  Wormser,  50  bonds  at  102  35-100 .51,175  00 

$102,185  00 
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The  moneys  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  enabled  the 
Soard  of  Education  to  carry  on  the  Department  until  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  pay  the  teachers  and  janitors  their  saleries  due 
tiiem  for  one-half  of  the  month  of  June,  1871. 

By  Section  4,  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April 
1,    1872,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education   to 

*  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  annually,  an  estimate  of 
/■  4ho  amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  during  the  year, 
'.'  ftr   the  purpose  of  meeting   the  current  expenses   of  public 
':  inBtraetion,  specifying  the  amount  required  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  pupils,  for  purchasing  and  procuring  sites,  for  leasing 
irooms  or  buildings,  for  erecting  buildings,  and  for  furnishing, 
fitting  up,  altering,  enlarging,  and  repairing  the  buildings  and 
juremises  under  their  charge;  for  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors, 

-  clerks,  and  other  employees  of  the  Board,  and  for  such  other 
Bnin  or  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  au- 
thorized by  the  said  Act;  but  the  aggregate  amount  so  reported 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  each  pupil 
who  shall  have  actually  attended,  and  been  taught  in  the 
preceding  year  in  the  schools  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
apportionment. 

In  accordance  with  said  section,  the  Committee  on   Finance 

*  prepared  and  presented  the  following  report  to  the  Board  of 
Bducation,  which  was  adopted  and  referred  for  approval  to 

^   the  Board  of  Supervisors  : 

REPORT  OB  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  FINANCE,  JULY  22,  1872- 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

^  GxNTLEMEN — Your  Committee  on  Finance  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit, for  your  approval,  the  following  estimates  of  expenditures 
of  the  Common  School  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1872-73; 
they  also  present  a  list  of  new  school  buildings  required  in  the 
varions  Districts,  the  providing  of  which  is  imperatively  neces- 
BSry  to  accommodate  the  children  now  seeking  admission  to 
our  achools,  and  those  receiving  instruction  in  53  rented  class 
roomSj  for  which  the  Department  pays  a  monthly  rent  of  91200. 
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Ht*M<H}U    Af;COMMOI>AT10NS     REQUIRED,    AND    ESIIMAffl) 

C08T    OP   SAME. 


KirMt  l)iHtrir;t— Olio  8  claMg  building  and  lot $25,0W 

H<jr',ond  l)iMtrict — One  12  cla88  building 22,500 

Third  Dintriot — One  8  elasB  building  and  lot 30,000   ! 

Ki/;(hth  DiHtrict — Two  18  claea  buildings  and  lots 120,000 

>Jinth  DiHtrict — One  18  class  building 35,000 

"            "          One  12  class  building 22,600 

Tonth  DiHtrict— One  12  clasd  building 22,500 

Klovonth  Wstrict — Three  8  class  buildings 45,000 

<»            "           One  2  class  building 3,000 

"            "           One  4  class  building 6,000 
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T?welilh  District— One  4  class  buiWing 6,000 

One  8  class  building 15,000 

Eaising  of  Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Building  and  constructing  4  additional  rooms 5,000 


tt  (C 

it  n 


$357,000 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  SHINE, 


WM.  A.  PLUNKETT,     ]■  ^%^Jl^,^^ 
A.  L.  WANGENHEIM.)       ^*^^^«- 

San  Francisco,  July  22,  1872 

If  the  Board  of  Supervisors  approve  the  foregoing  report, 
the  total  revenue  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  as  follows  : 
Cash  on  hand  in  School  Fund,  June  30,  1872 834,320  23 

«  "  "  "  (Special)  June  30,  1872,     14,416  59 

From  Taxes,  835  each  for  18,271  pupils,  (average 

daily  attendance  for  the  past  year) 639,485  00 

From  State  apportionment,  estimated 95,000  00 

"      Poll  'Jaxes,  "      18,000  00 

«      Other  sources,  "       2,500  00 

Total 8803,721  82 

Amount  required  to  defray  the  current  expenses  as 

per  estimate  of  Committee  on  Finance 8623,000  00 

Leaving...; 8180,721  82 

For  building  purposes  for  the  present  year. 

The  .estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  necessary  to  be  erected* 
during  the  year,  as  per  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is 
8357,000.  The  Board  of  Education  has,  therefore,  at  their  dis- 
poBal,  only  about  one  half  of  the  funds  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school  buildings,  and  consequently  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  all  the  demands  for  increased  school  accmmodations. 
But  if  for  a  few  years  in  continuance,  they  can  have  a  like 
amount  annually  for  a  Building  Fund,  I  think  a  sufficient 
number  of  school  houses  can  be  erected   to  at   least  save 
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the  Department  from  paying  rent  for  hired  rooms  and  boil 
ing8.  and  provide  all  children  attending  our  schools  wil 
capacious,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted  class  rooms.  Tl 
Legislature  has  also  relieved  the  School  Fond  of  the  amoni 
annaally  transferred  to  the  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund  ( 
School  Bonds,  now  amounting  to  about  880,000,  by  providhi 
that  such  transfers  shall  be  made  from  the  General  Fond  f 
the  City  and  County,  instead  of  from  the  School  Fund.  Itki 
been  owing  almost  entirely  to  this  heavy  drat\  upon  said  fan 
that  the  deficits  at  the  end  of  school  years  have  oceuired,  am 
the  Legislature  has  performed  a  wise  and  very  essential  act  i 
changing  the  manner  of  setting  aside  the  Literest  and  Sinki^f 
Fund  of  School  Bonds. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  SINCE  1852,  INCLUDING  CUB- 
RENT  EXPENSES  AND  ALL  MONEYS  EXPENDED  FOR  PUB- 
CHASE  OF  SITES  ^VND  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

1852 8  23,125  00 

1853 35,040^00 

1854 159,249  00 

1855 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,955  00 

1858 104,808  00 

1859 134,731  00 

1860 156,407  00 

1861 158,855  00 

1862 134,567  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1864 f  228,411  00 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

.   1867 507,822  00 

1868 416,654  00 

1869 397,842  00 

1870 526,625  00 

1871 705,116  00 

1872 668,262  00 

Total $5,599,572  00 
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High 

High 

on  Grammar 

n  Grammar. 

iigton  tlrammar ~ 

way  Grammar. 

I  Valley  Grammar. 

Valley  Qrummar. 

Cosmopolitan  Oram  mar.... 

Cosmopolllan  GraDimar... 
:aA  Street  Oi-nminar 


Sau  Fmnolsco 

Slreut  Cosmopolitan  Primary „... 

Cosmopnlltati  Prlrnary 

'  Siroet  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

ivitb  StroeC  Coemopolilan  Primary.. ...... 

mopohtan  Primary 


la  I'ri 


iiiry... 


t  Primary 

IStrect  Primary- 

Primary 

nd  Larfcln  Street  Primary 

Slroet  Primary 

it  Street  Primary 

Valley  Primary 

Street  Primary 

oil  Street  Primary 

<n  Street  Cosmopolitan  Primary... 

Street  Primary J» 

way  Primary- 

;  Valley  Primary 


Is  ;  I?   I* 

13H'  9tt  I  9(1.3 
209  222  ^212.5 
9H7!  047.4020.2 
1,3931032.5  637.2 
607  4S6  :«» 
617  3S2  1373 
643    431.2'40e.S 


467 
S18.g 


746    A 

1,045    6 
626!  432    |40U.3 
983  i  009.3  669 

1,172    66S.0  624.4 

1,I33|  016    1509.1 
370    254.6  236.9 

1,091     645     |607.4 
706   464.5:422.8 
813    296     203 
3«2    230     '2-20 


401     . 


193 


181 
345 


laSoiula 

in  Primary. 

y- First  Street  Primary 

ngton  Street — Ungraded... 
oStrect  (Colored) , 

Street  (Colored) 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPIIS  STUDYING  GERMAN. 


■  ill  lt.il- 1 '^ 
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BOARD   OF   EDUCATION-1872. 


President, JOS.   CLEMENT. 

MBMBCBS: 

MT  Ward  . — ....W.  A.  PLUNKETT 

038  Gftlifonda  Street    DwL  880  Union  Street. 

OOVD  Ward JOS.  OLEKBMT 

710  Wuhington  Street.    Dwl.  626  Green  Street. 

IBI>  Ward ROBERT  LEWBLLYN 

14  OUy  Street. 

imTH  Ward • N.HOLLAND 

S.  W.  Got.  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets.    DwL  1414  Taylor  St. 

m  Ward JOHN  P.  SHINE 

33  KeAmy  Street.    Dwl.  688  OaUfomift  Street 

cthWard JOS.  W.  MATHER 

306  Sanaome  Street.    Dwl.  1237  Washington  Street 

fKiiTB  Ward JOHN  F.  MEAGHER 

Hall  of  Becorda.    Dwl.  26  Minna  Street. 

IMTH  Ward A.  L.  WANGENHEIM 

127  and  129  Sansome  Street.    Dwl.  828  Eddy  Street. 

ITH  Ward W.  T.  GARRATT 

138  Fremont  Street.    Dwl.  406  Sixth  Street 

ITH  Ward , S.  M0S6R0VE 

232  Third  Street.    Dwl.  18  Hawthorne  Street. 

iTiiiTH  Ward M.J.  DONOVAN 

211  Sixth  Street.  Dwl.  231  Eighth  Street. 

iLrrB  Ward« H.  ROSEKRANS 

638  Market  St.    Dwl.  Haight  St.,  bet.  Laguna  and  Buchanan  8U. 
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Snperintendeiit  of  Commoii  Schools,  J.  H.  WIDBEB,  S3  Citj  Hall 
Deputy  Superintendent,  -  -  JOHN  SWKTT,  15  City  H»IL 
SecreUiy  of  Board  of  Edncation,  OBO.  BEAXSTON,  23  City  HiOL 
Clerk  Board  of  Education,  -  BICHABD  OTT,  33  City  HaU. 
MetBenger  Board  of  Education,       -      JAS.  DUFFY,  23  City  HaU. 


STANDINe  €0MMITTEE»-1872. 

RuLis  AKD  RiGCLATiOHB — Dlrcctorfl  Holland,  Meagher,  and  Bosekrana. 
CLABSiriCATioH — Directors   Meagher,    Plankett,   Holland,     President,  is 

Saperintendent. 
High  akd  Korm al  Schools  —Directors  Mather,  Shine,  and  Holland. 
School  Housvs  and  Sites — Directors  DonoTan,  Wangenheim,  and  Lewdlji 
JuDiciAKT  AVD  SALARIES— Dircctors  Plunkctt,  Mosgrove,  and  DonoTSS. 
FiMAVCE — Directors  Shine,  Wangenheim,  and  Garratt. 
CosMOPOLiTAV  Schools — Directors  Wangenheim,  Plnnket,  and  Garratt. 
FuBHiTUBE  AND  SUPPLIES — Directors  Rosekrans,  Shine,  and  Mosgrore. 
Pbintino — Directors  MosgroFC,  Donovan,  and  Lewellyn. 
Evening  Schools — Directors  Garratt,  Meagher  and  Wangenheim. 
Janitobs — Directors  Lewellyn,  Mather,  Rosekrans,  and  Superintendent 

The  report  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  is  herewith  sul 
mitted.  It  contains  the  results  of  the  recent  examination 
held  in  all  the  schools,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  ednci 
tional  condition  of  the  Department. 

J.  H.  WIDBEE, 

Superintendent  oj  Common  Schndi- 


REPORT 


OP 


DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT   SWETT. 


r.  H.  WiDBER, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools : 

The  educational  condition  of  the  schools  will  best  be  shown 
)y  the  results  of  the  thorough  and  critical  examination  held  in 
Hay,  at  the  end  of  the  School  year. 

The  expectation  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  course  of  study 
O  something  like  sensible  limits  would  be  productive  of  good 
Malts,  has  been  fully  realized. 

Nearly  all  of  the  first  grade  pupils  sent  up  for  examination 
O  test  their  fitness  for  entering  the  High  Schools,  passed  the 
noet  searching  examination  ever  given  in  this  city,  in  a  manner 
hat  reflected  great  credit  on  the  training  they  had  received 
Inring  the  year.  The  result  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
ame  and  impotent  conclusion  ot  last  year. 

In  all  the  lower  grades  of  most  schools  at  least  four  fifths  of 
he  pupils  were  regularly  promoted. 

The  new  course  of  study,  judged  by  results,  is  evidently 
kn  improvement  on  the  old  course,  but  it  has  some  serious 
lefects.  In  fact,  so  long  as  teachers  depend  mainly  on  text- 
K>ok6,   and    so   long  as  some  of  the    inferior   school  books 
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forced  on  the  city  bj  the  State  Board,  are  cootiiiiied  in  use,  kj 
ifi  utterly  impossible  to  adapt  a  practical  and  rational  conne 
iostroctioo. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  State  UniTersitj  Law  is  n- 
pealed,  that  during  the  next  two  years,  some  gradual  changii 
may  be  effected,  and  that  the  coarse  of  study  may  be  revised  | 
and  improved. 


THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  namber  of  girls  sent  np  to  be  examined  for  gradnatioB 
from  the  Grammar  Schools  and  admission  to  the  High  School 
was  219,  of  whom  158  passed.  Eight  were  admitted  to  the 
High  School  on  trial. 

The  number  of  boys  examined  was  123,  of  whom  96pMBed. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  examination  in  Arithmetic  was  the  most  searching  ever 
given  in  the  city.  And  while  the  percentages  did  not  rsnge 
very  high,  the  average  resnlt  showed  that  the  pnpils  had  beea 
well  trained  during  the  year.  The  pupils  from  three  sebods-* 
tlie  Valencia,  Hayes  Valley,  and  Washington  scho(rf»— took 
the  lead  in  the  examination  in  this  study.  Mental  ArithiMtic 
showed  a  great  improvement  over  last  year.  Miss  Ella  H.B9 
Wolf,  from  the  Valencia  Street  School,  obtained  the  higfaert 
per  cent,  in  Arithmetic,  among  the  girls — 85  per  cent  She 
also  ranked  highest  in  the  entire  examination,  obtaining  99 per 
cent,  on  the  whole  range  of  studies. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  stringency  of  the  examinttioD, 
this  standing  is  remarkable. 

Among  the  boys,  in  Arithmetic,  W.  J.  Weir,  of  the  Hiye* 
Valley  School,  and  James  McGauley,  of  the  Lincoln,  stood 
highest,  each  obtaining  89  per  cent. 

Only  20  boys  and  10  girls  gained  70  per  cent,  or  over. 
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GRAMMAR. 


The  result  of  the  examination  in  this  important  branch  of 
school  study  was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Relatively,  the 
questions  were  not  so  difficult  as  in  Arithmetic;  still,  the  ex- 
amination was  thorough. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  during  the  year,  in  the 
method  of  teaching  a  practical  knowledge  of  language. 

The  text-book  is  now  made  only  the  basis  of  instruction,  and 
practical  exercises  from  the  reading  lessons  complement  the 
memorizing  of  definitions. 

Thirty-four  girls  and  four  boys  obtained  90  percent.,  or  over. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  questions  on  Geography  were  general  in  their  character, 
relating  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  text-book  prescribed  in  the 
course — ^Physical  Geography. 

Either  the  book  is  too  difficult,  or  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  subject. 

Only  eight  girls,  and  no  boys,  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or  over. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  questions  in  this  study  were  more  difficult  than  usual, 
from  the  fact  that  Swinton's  Condensed  History  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  catechism.  The  result  was  satisfactory, 
though  the  percentages  did  not  range  very  high. 

Seventeen  girls  and  eleven  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or 
aver.    Three  boys  gained  98  per  cent. 

SPELLING. 

The  credits  in  Spelling  did  not  run  very  high.  This  was 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  words  were  misunderstood 
in  dictation,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  words  included 
the  whole  range  of  McGuffey's  Sixth  Eeader. 
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The  Spelling  of  the  pupils  in  the  Composition  papers  was 
excellent;  those  fVom  some  schools  being  absolutely  perfect 

Twenty-seven  girls  and  eight  boys  made  90  per  cent,  or 
over. 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 

The  examination  in  this  branch  was  quite  variable,  some 
schools  ranging  very  high  and  others  very  low. 

Eighty  girls  and  thirty  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or  over. 

Five  girls  from  the  Valencia  School  and  two  from  the  Eighth 
Street  gained  100  per  cent. 

Four  boys  from  the  Eighth  Street  School,  and  one  from  the 
Valencia,  gained  100  per  cent. 

The  Valencia  Street  School  and  the  Eighth  Street  School 
carried  off  the  palm  in  Word-Analysis. 


COMPOSITION. 

The  examination  in  this  important  branch  was  based  directly 
on  the  practical  exercises  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  papers  from  some  schools  were  excellent,  showing  that  the 
pupils  had  been  well  trained  ;  from  other  schools  the  exercifiee 
were  so  wretchedly  written  that  other  evidence  was  not  needed 
to  show  that  they  had  been  under  no  training  whatever  daring 
the  year. 

The  course  of  study  provides  that  pupils  shall  be  drilled  in 
letter- writing  in  each  grade  in  the  Granmiar  School — the  whole 
making  a  period  of  four  years;  yet,  many  First  Grade  pupils 
in  the  examination  wrote  letters  that  would  be  discreditable  to 
the  scholars  of  a  Primary  School.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
letter,  written  during  the  examination  by  some  scholars,  was 
their /r5^  attempt  at  letter-writing. 

The  class  that  presented  the  best  specimens  of  letter-writing 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Baumgardner,  Denman  School;  and  the  Be^ 
ond,  that  of  Miss  Thompson,  Eincon  School. 
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e  Composition  exercises  were  very  critically  examined, 
jercentages  ranged  all  the  way  from  10  to  100. 
:ty-one  girls  and  seventeen  boys  obtained  90  per  cent.,  or 
Eight  girls  obtained  96  per  cent. 


DRAWING. 

e  specimens  of  Architectural  Drawing  were  very  critically 

inedand  credited.    Many  boys  ranged  very  low;  but  on 

vhole,  the  result  was  quite  satisfactory,  considering  the 

iilties  under  which  Mr.  Garin,  the  teacher  of  this  branch 

awing,  has  labored. 

^hteen  boys  gained  100  per  cent.,  and  forty  received  80 

ent. 

e  specimens  of  Perspective  Drawing  by  the  girls  were 

creditable.     The  girls  of  the  Denman  School  led  in  this 

h. 

enty-four  girls  were  credited  100  per  cent.,  and  fifty  girls 

)d  80  per  cent. 

PENMANSHIP. 

D  specimens  of  Writing  of  the  First  Grade  scholars  were 
ally  exeedingly  good — ^good  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
The  handwriting  was  plain  and  legible,  and  in  many 
neat  and  artistic. 

•ty-three  boys  and  sixty-four  girls  were  credited  100  per 
forty-one  boys  and  seventy-five  girls  wore  credited  80 
)iit. 

VOCAL  MUSIC* 

3  credits  ranged  high  in  Vocal  Music;  but,  as  in  most 
the  pupils  had  a  month's  training  in  advance  on  the  ques- 
on  which  they  were  to  be  examined,  the  result  can  not  be 
lered  as  any  test  of  ability.  The  credits  served  as  extras 
p  out  the  percentage  of  weak  pupils.  ^ 
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FBCNXH  AXD 

The  qaestioDS  for  examination  in  these  two  languages  were 
prepared  by  Professor  Levy,  of  the  Boys"  High  SehooL 

The  results  were  qaite  satisfactory,  showing  good  progresB. 

Eleven  girls  oat  of  thirty-one  examined  in  German  obtained 
80  per  cent.,  or  over;  and  foor gained  100  per  cent.  Seven  bojs 
out  of  twenty-three  examined  in  German  gained  80  per  cent,  <v 
over;  and  three  gained  100  per  cent.  Out  of  thirty  girb  ex- 
amined in  French,  seven  gained  80  per  cent.,  or  over,  and  two 
gained  100  per  cent.  Out  of  twenty  boys  examined  in  Freacli, 
one  gained  100  per  cent.,  and  no  others  over  80  per  cent. 

There  were  only  three  scholars  that  stood  very  high  in  botk 
French  and  German,  and  those  were  nearly  perfect  in  both. 
Generally,  a  papil  standing  high  in  German  was  low  in  French, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  evidently  too  heavy  a  burden  for  a  pnpil  to  lean  two 
languages  and  carry  the  English  course  at  the  same  time. 


SUMMARY. 

The  class  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  graduates  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  in  June  is  the  largest  and,  without  doubt,  the 
best-fitted  class  ever  sent  up  to  the  High  Schools.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  classes  In  both  schools  will  maintain  the  reputttioD 
carried  with  them  into  the  High  Schools. 


OTHER  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  Second  Grade  cl^jsses  in  most  schools  passed  a  satis&c- 
tory  examination  in  Arithmetic,  and  some  ranged  very  high. 
In  Grammar,  the  questions  were  more  difficult;  but,  though 
the  percentages  were  lower,  most  of  the  classes  showed  good 
progress.  The  papers  on  Grammar  from  all  the  Schools  were 
examined  and  credited  by  a  teacher  employed  by  the  Boards 
during  the  vacation. 


i 
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The  Grammar  papers  of  the  Third  Grade  classes  were  also 
'  credited  by  one  person,  employed  by  the  Board.    Many  classes 
ranked  high,  bat  a  few  stood  low. 

r 

j" 

?        The  Arithmetic  papers  of  the  Fourth  Grade  classes  were  all 

^    examined  by  the  same  teacher.     The  questions  for  this  grade 

were  not  easy;  yet,  while  some  classes  stood  well,  others  were 

exceedingly  low. 

The  pupils  of  several  classes  hardly  ever  ranged  above  25 
per  cent. 

Quite  a  number  of  Fourth  Grades  were  very  weak  through- 
out,  and  in  one  class  not  a  single  pupil  was  promoted. 


SPELLING. 

• 

The  credits  for  Spelling  in  all  the  grades  ranged  low;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  pupils  are  poor  spellers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  compositions  showed  very  accurate  spelling.  The 
"  tabulated  words  "  in  the  "  Readers  "  swept  through  a  wide 
range,  and  included  words  of  difficult  orthography. 


DRAWING. 

The  specimens  of  Drawing  from  the  Second  Grades  were 
good;  and  some  of  the  Third  Grade  specimens,  particularly 
from  the  Denman  School,  were  excellent. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  having  no  special  teacher  in 
Drawing,  had  to  depend  on  themselves  or  on  their  regular 
class  teacher. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  examination  in  Music  was  very  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  several  teachers  assigned  to  this  duty  by  the  Principals  of 
the  various  schools. 

The  reports  were  returned  to  this  office  in  good  form. 

The  result  shows  that  the  introduction  of  Mason's  System  of 
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MoBJC  has  been  followed  bj  nnexjunpled  progress 
ebi  in  ftinging.     In  the  whole  city,  only  about  five 
papilfl  were  foand  unable  to  sing  the  scale. 


and  intcr- 


TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  EXAMIXATIOXS. 

The  following  uble  is  a  summarj  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination in  the  Grammar  Grades: 


9o. 


Firit  Gradei 

Second  Qrftdes. 
Third  Grmdei  ... 
Foarth  Grades^ 

ToUl 


3.632 


Ha 


2,232 


322 

247 

75 

771 

49T 

274 

973 

623 

350 

1,566             , 

1 

866 

1       701 

1.400 


PBiyART  GRADES. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  passed  a  very  creditable  examin- 
ation on  the  questions  submitted  from  this  office. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  examined  according  to 
the  judgment  of  each  Primary  Principal.  The  following  table 
is  a  summary  of  results : 


No.  Examined. 

No.  Promoted. 

No.TtfM. 

Fifth  Grade 

2,105 
1,942 
3,504 
4.152 

1,284 
1,100 
2,672 
2,794 

821 

Sixth  Grade 

841 

Seventh  Grade 

832 

Eiirhth  Grade 

1,358 

Total 

11,703 

7,850 

3,853 

DRAWING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  a  number  of  years,  in  the  primary  classes,  there  has 
been  a  little  drawing  on  slates  and  boards  for  amusement,  but 
there  has  boon  no  systematic  training. 
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Last  year,  in  some  classes,  Bartholomew's  small  sets  of 
Primary  Drawing  Cards  were  used,  with  excellent  results. 

Mrs.  Benton  has  now  been  assigned  to  direct  the  drawing  in 
Primary  Schools.  All  grades  below  the  fifth  are  to  use  Bar- 
tholomew's Cards.  The  teacher  of  each  class,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Mrs.  Benton,  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
drawing  as  well  as  for  vocal  music. 

Mrs.  Benton  is  a  skilf\il  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  the 
best  results  may  confidently  be  expected.  Drawing  is  now 
recognized  by  all  educators  as  one  of  the  essential  and  practical 
branches  of  school  education. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
importance  of  industrial  drawing  is  so  fully  appreciated. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PEIMARY  COUESE  OF  STUDY. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  primary 
course  of  study  laid  down  for  Arithmetic. 

At  a  meeting  of  twelve  Principals  of  the  larger  Primary 
Schools,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  addition 
to  the  course,  of  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  as  a  text 
book  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation unanimously  adopted  the  book.  It  displaced  no  book 
of  the  State  Series. 

The  Principals. also  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  to  teach  decimals  in  connection  with 
whole  numbers,  in  the  lowest  grades.  These  are  the  amend- 
ments: 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

Amend  Sec.  11,  p.  36,  by  adding  the  following: 
"  Table  of  addition  and  subtraction  through  5's,  multiplica- 
tion and  division  by  the  use  of  numbers,  so  that  no  product 
and  no  dividend  shall  exceed  ten." 
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SEVBNTH  GRADE. 

Amend  Sec.  12 — Addition — to  read  as  follows: 

'<  Slate  and  blackboard  addition  and  subtraction  of  nmnben 
not  exceeding  thousands.  Multiplication  table  through  five's, 
lieading,  writing,  adding  and  subtracting  decimals  not  to  ex- 
ceed hundredths.  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.  Written 
multiplication  of  numbers  not  exceeding  thousands,  and  of 
decimals  not  exceeding  hundredths,  by  unit  numbers  not  ex- 
ceeding five." 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Amend  Sec.  13 — Arithmetic — to  read  as  follows: 

"  Arithmetic — Multiplication  and  division — ^multiplier  and  di- 
visor, not  to  exceed  ten.  Multiplying  and  dividing  decimals 
not  exceeding  thousandths  by  numbers  not  to  exceed  ten. 
French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers.  Eobinson's  First  Lessons 
in  Written  Arithmetic,  to  Lesson  ninety." 

FIFTH  GRADE. 
Amend  Sec.  14 — Arithmetic — to  read  as  follows: 

<<  Multiplication  and  Division  from  the  text-book,  omitting 
all  verbiage  such  as  definitions  and  complicated  analysis,  com- 
posite numbers,  factors,  compound  numbers  and  fractions.  Hnl- 
tiplication  and  division  of  decimals  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sandths, by  whole  numbers.  Multiplying  and  dividing  by 
decimals  not  exceeding  hundredths.  Multiplying  whole  nun^ 
bers  by  one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  five-eighthB. 
Multiplying  and  dividing  these  fractions  by  whole  numbers  not 
exceeding  ten.  Adding  and  subtracting  any  two  of  these 
fractions.  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers,  including  tables 
of  compound  numbers."  Bobin son's  First  Lessons  in  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic. 
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FTJETHEE  CHANGES. 

In  accordance  with  the  State  Adoption,  Swinton's  Word 
Analysis  took  the  place  of  Town'Sj  in  the  first  and  second 
Grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  The  Word-Book  (Part  I 
of  the  Analysis),  superseded  the  old  edition  of  the  Analysis 
in  the  third  and  fourth  Grades. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Primary  Principals,  the  Word- 
Book  was  put  into  the  fifth  Grade. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books,  numbers  one,  two,  and  three 
were  placed  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  Grades. 


DETAILS  OP  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Appended  will  be  found  the  circulars,  and  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Annual  Examinations,  May  and  June,  1872. 

CIRCULAR    TO    PRINCIPALS,    VICE-PRINCIPALS    AND 

ASSISTANTS. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  month  of  May  next.  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools  are  requested  to  examine  all  their  respective  grades, 
except  the  first,  m  Reading,  Writing  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 
En  large  schools.  Principals  can  begin  the  examination  by  the 
middle  of  April. 

The  examination  in  Mental  Arithmetic  must  be  conducted 
orally,  and  in  the  Second  Grade,  from  Colburn's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic.     Credits  will  be  given  as  follows: 

Beading — Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  twenty-five 
credits. 

Writing — Second,  Third    and  Fourth   Grades,  twenty-five 
credits. 
3 
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Mental  Arithmetic — Second  Grade,  fifteen  credits. 

Mental  Arithmetic — Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  ten  eredita 

Primary  Principals  will  examine  their  classes  as  follows: 

The  Fit\h  Grade  in  Beading,  Writing,  Drawing  and  Ond 
Instruction. 

The  Sixth  Grade  in  everything  except  Arithmetic  and  Spell- 
ing. The  examination  in  Oral  Instruction  mast  not  be  in 
writing. 

No  comparison  of  classes  by  means  of  average  percentage 
must  be  made  by  any  Principal,  and  no  report  of  the  average 
percentage  of  any  class  will  be  allowed  by  Principals  or  Assist- 
ants. 

The  examination  in  Music,  except  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  will  be  conducted  by  such  Assistants  as  are  competent, 
designated  by  the  Principals.  The  examination  mnst  be  oral, 
and  the  exercises  selected  from  the  music  readers  and  charts^ 
as  designated  in  the  several  grades  by  the  manual. 

In  conducting  the  Annual  Examination,  teachers  will  observe 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Principals  will  assign  teachers  so  that  no  one  shall  have 
charge  of  his  or  her  own  class. 

2.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  to 
be  written  at  the  head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the 
school,  the  grade,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  each  class, 
and  the  name  of  the  examiner  placed  in  charge  of  the  class. 

3.  Assistants  to  whom  papers  are  assigned  by  the  PrincqMl 
to  be  examined  and  credited,  will  examine  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  printed  instructions. 

The  name  of  the  teacher  by  whom  each  set  of  papers  is  ex- 
amined must  be  attached  to  the  papers,  and  the  examiners  wiU 
be  held  directly  responsible  to  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

4.  Principals  and  examiners  will  take  all  possible  precsn- 
tions  to  prevent  pupils  from  communicating,  or  aiding  one  m- 
other  in  any  way,  and  the  papers  of  any  scholars  detected  in 
communicating  or  copying,  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  extw- 
ination. 

5.  Teachers  in  charge  of  classes  will  give  no  assistance  to 
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pupils,  bat  may  give  any  explanation  necessary  to  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  any  question. 

6.  As  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  determine  what 
pupils  SkTe  fitted  for  promotion,  not  how  many  may  be  promoted, 
teachers  are  instructed  to  examine  and  credit  strictly  and  im- 
partially. 

7.  Principals  will  preserve  all  sets  of  papers,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

8.  Keither  Principals  nor  Assistants  will  in  any  manner 
make  any  report  of  the  average  percentage  of  any  class.  The 
only  report  made  will  be  the  number  examined  and  the  num- 
ber promoted. 

9.  The  maximum  number  of  credits  to  be  allowed  in  each* 
study  will  be  found  on  each  set  of  questions,  and  also  in  the 
schedule  attached.    The  heading  in  the  blank  sheets  for  Ex- 
amination Eecords  must  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  credits 
in  the  several  grades. 

10.  The  examination  questions  will  be  delivered  on  the 
order  of  Principals,  on  the  morning  of  each  day  of  examina- 

tiOD. 

11.  All  the  schools  will  close  on  Friday,  May  31st,  1872. 

12.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  closing  exercises 
as  they  may  desire,  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Department. 

13.  The  first  grade  classes  will  bo  examined  for  graduation 
from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High 
Bchools,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  3d,  4th 
and  5th.  The  boys  will  meet  for  examination  in  the  South 
Ck>6mopolitan  Grammar  School  building,  corner  of  Bush  and 
Stockton  streets,  on  Monday,  June  3d,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The 
girla  will  assemble  at  the  Girls'  High  School  building,  corner 
of  Bush  and  Hyde  streets,  at  the  same  time. 

14.  Principals  are  instructed  to  send  up  for  examination 
only  those  pupils  who,  judging  from  the  two  trial  examinations 
held  during  the  year,  and  from  the  monthly  reports,  will  have 
a  fikir  chance  of  passing  examination  successfully.  Last  year 
more  than  two  hundred  pupils  were  examined  who  were  in  no 
wise  fitted  to  be  even  presented  for  trial.    The  Committee  does 
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not  desii'e  a  repetition  of  this  unnecessary  labor  this  year. 

15.  During  the  vacation,  the  report  of  the  examination  will 
be  made  up,  and  the  certificates  of  graduation  will  be  given 
out  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  term  in  July. 

16.  No  certificates  will  be  issued,  and  no  promotions  decided 
upon  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  term  in  July. 

17.  On  Saturday,  June  1st,  Principals  will  send  to  the 
Superintendent's  office  duplicates  of  the  examination  records 
of  each  class,  and  the  reports  of  the  examiners  in  Muaic. 

18.  The  blank  books  used  by  the  boys  of  the  first  grade 
classes  in  Book-keeping  will  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Saper- 
fntendent  for  examination,  on  or  before  Friday,  May  23d. 

19.  Principals  will  so  assign  papers  for  examination,  thift 
the  papers  in  any  one  study  in  classes  of  the  same  grade,  sludi 
be  examined  by  the  same  teachers,  in  order  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  marking. 

20.  Sheets  of  drawing  paper  will  be  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  examination  on  Friday,  April  26th. 

21.  On  or  before  June  8th,  Principals  of  High,  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools,  will  make  an  annual  report  of  the  fol- 
lowing statistics,  as  required  in  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Superintendent,  August  21st,  1871: 

1st.     Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. 

2d.  Number  received  by  transfer  from  other  schools,  aft^ 
the  first  day  of  the  school  year. 

3d.    Annual  average  number  belonging. 

4th.    Annual  average  daily  attendance. 

5th.  Whole  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  lower  to  higher 
grades  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  month,  not  including 
the  first  month  of  the  year. 
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SCHEDULE   OF  IIAXIUUH   CREDITS. 
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ORDER  OF  EXAHINATION. 

Friday,  April  26th — Drawing,  9  a.  u.  to  3  p.  M.;  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades.  (This  examination  is  postponed  nntil 
ThnrBday,  May  9th,  on  account  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Picnic.) 

Friday,  May  10th — Arithmetic,  9}  A.  m.  to  12i  p.  M.,  three 
honrsj  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  classes. 

Friday,  May  17th — Geography,  9i  to  12J  p.  m.;  second,  third, 
fourth,  fiilh,  and  sixth  grade  classes.  History,  second  grade, 
1  to  3  p.  H. 

Thursday,  May  23d— German,  9  to  12. 

Friday,  May  24th — Grammar,  9  to  12;  second,  third,  and 
fourth  grade  classes. 

Monday,  May  27th— French,  9  to  12. 

Tuesday,  May  28th — Spelling,  9 J  to  lOJ  a.  m.;  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  classes.  Word-Analysis,  1 
to  2i  P.  M. ;  first,  second,  thii-d,  and  fourth  grade  classes. 

Note. — The  fbll  time  named  in  the  schedule  will  be  allowed 
for  each  study;  and,  if  there  should  be  any  delay  in  delivering 
qaeatioQS,  the  time  will  be  extended  so  as  to  include  full  sched- 
ule time. 
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CIRCULAR  TO  PRINCIPALS. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  has  determined  the  standard 
of  promotion  as  follows: 

Music  and  Drawing  to  be  counted  as  extras. 

First  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  325  credits.  Cosmopolitan  classes, 
70  per  cent.,  or  360  credits. 

Second  Grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  325  credits.     CosmopoHtan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  360  credits. 

Third  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  287  credits.  Cosmopob'Un 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  322  credits. 

Fourth  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  252  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  287  credits. 

♦Fifth  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  220  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent,  or  238  credits. 

fSixth  grade,  70  per  cent.,  or  196  credits.  Cosmopolitan 
classes,  70  per  cent.,  or  203  credits. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades — Standard  to  be  determined  by 
the  Principals  that  conducted  the  examination. 

Principals  are  instructed  to  make  promotions  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  instructions. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  exceptional  pupils,  Principals 
are  requested  to  report  the  same  with  recommendations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Classification,  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

It  is  especially  desirable  to  consider  the  case  of  pupils  that 
have  remained  two  years  in  any  one  grade. 

A  Special  Circular  in  connection  with  the  certificates  of  pro- 
motion will  show  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  several  grades, 
in  accordance  with  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

Principals  will  instruct  Assistants  to  keep  in  the  State  Regis- 

*  In  classes  in  which  the  standard  of  Composition  was  taken  at  20,  as  directed  in  Um 
Schedule  of  Examination,  the  perfect  standard  will  be  315  ;  when  Composition  was  taken 
at  26,  the  standard  will  be  320.    Cosmopolitan  classes,  25  added  to  the  above. 

t  The  standard  for  this  grade  varies  in  different  classes.  When  the  schedule  instractkHtf 
^cre  followed,  making  10  credits  the  standard  for  Composition,  the  total  will  be  2S0 :  irlKB 
•Composition  is  taken  at  20  credits,  the  standard  will  be  290.  Cosmopolitan  clisiWi  U 
Added. 
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ters  a  record  of  each  half-day's  attendance  and  ahsence,  and  to 
.make  the  averages  accordingly. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  change  in  session  hours, 
made  by  an  amendment  to  the  Eules  and  Begulations : 

"  Section  80.  Each  school  day  shall  consist  of  two  sessions. 
The  morning  session  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  end  at 
12  M.  There  shall  be  a  recess  of  1&  minutes  at  10:30  a.  m.  The 
afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  12  m.,  and  end  at  3  p.  m.,  with 
an  intermission  of  one  hour  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  a  recess 
of  15  minutes  at  2  p.  M. 

"  Section  81.  In  Primary  Schools  not  in  the  same  building 
with  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  morning  recess  at  10:30  a.  m. 
dhall  be  of  20  minutes  duration,  and  the  afternoon  recess  at  2 
p.  M.  of  20  minutes  duration." 

It  is  expected,  under  the  new  rule  of  allowing  a  noon  inter- 
mission of  one  hour,  that  Principals  will  pennit  all  pupils, 
whose  parents  request  it,  to  go  home  to  lunch;  and  that  they 
will  revoke  the  permission  only  when  pupils  become  habitually 
tardy. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  PROMOTION. 

The  blank  Certificates  of  Promotion,  or  Eocord  of  Examina- 
tion, will  be  sent  to  each  school  on  Monday  morning,  July  8th, 
1872,  together  with  the  records  of  the  several  classes. 

The  most  expeditious  way  summing  up  the  records  will  be  to 
give  to  the  teachers  of  the  several  classes  their  own  records, 
and  to  instruct  the  teacher  to  keep  the  pupils  busy  by  requiring 
them  to  add  the  records. 

Teachers  are  instructed  to  make  out  a  report  of  pupils  that 
fail  to  be  promoted,  as  well  as  of  those  who  gain  promotion. 

Reports  of  the  whole  number  examined,  the  number  pro- 
moted, and  the  number  not  promoted,  must  be  returned  to  the 
Superintendent  on  or  before  Friday,  the  12th  inst. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  FIRST  GRADE  CLASSES. 

RULES   AND  BEGULATIOXS. 

1.  No  communication. 

2.  No  use  of  books  during  examination. 

3.  Write  your  name  on  one  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  for 
the  examiner,  and  keep  the  other  to  enable  you  to  remember 
your  number  in  examination.  Be  careful  to  make  no  mistake 
in  your  number. 

4.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper,  number 
your  pages,  leave  a  margin,  divide  into  paragraphs,  and  do  not 
crowd  your  words. 

Paper  is  cheap;  write  in  a  lai*ge,  legible  hand,  and  thereby 
save  the  examiners  much  vexation  of  spirit,  and  yourselves 
some  extra  credits. 

5.  If  you  find  a  question  that  puzzles  you,  do  not  waste 
time  in  worrying  over  it,  but  pass  over  to  the  next,  and  return 
to  it  after  you  have  answered  the  others. 

6.  Do  not  hurry;  do  not  worry;  do  not  get  excited  and 
nervous,  but  quietly  write  all  you  know  about  the  subject. 

7.  Do  not  fold  your  paper. 

8.  In  Arithmetic,  separate  every  operation  by  ruled  lines 
across  the  page,  or  by  a  blank  space.  Make  large  figures,  and 
do  not  mix  up  operations. 

9.  In  Grammar,  use  the  briefest  forms  of  parsing  and  anal- 
ysis; and  do  not  waste  words  on  details.  Any  School  Gram- 
mar will  be  recognized  as  authority. 

10.  Don't  attempt  to  "cram"  for  the  examination,  for  it 
will  only  confuse  you. 

11.  If  any  scholar  is  detected  in  communicating,  the  exam- 
iners will  mark  on  the  paper  then  under  examination  "twenty- 
five  credits  deducted." 
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ARITHMETIC  — FIRST    GRADE. 

One  hundred  Credits.     Four  Hoars. 

FIRST    SET. 

.     The  area  of  a  square  lot  of  land  is  555,025  square  feet, 

V  far  is  it  from,  one  corner  to  the  corner  diagonally  opposite? 

.     The  entire  area  of  all  the  faces  of  a  cubic  block  of  wood 

,456  square  inches;  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  one 

3  of  the  block? 

.     If  the  carpet  for  a  room  15  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and 

Teet  high,  cost  840,  how  much  will  a  carpet  of  the  same  kind 

t  for  a  room  14  feet  long,  ISioet  wide,  and  12  feet  high? 

impound  proportion.) 

.     What  is  the  commercial  discount  on  a  bill  of  goods  in- 

3ed  at  $1500,  sold  on  five  months  time,  at  2}  per  cent,  off 

cash? 

.     What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  of  $1000,  due  in  1 

r,  8  months,  20  days,  when  money  is  worth  10  per  cent,  a 

r? 

.     A  merchant  wishes  to  borrow  of  the  Bank  of  California 

00  for  ninety  days,  for  what  amount  must  he  make  his  note, 

le  gets  it  discounted  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent,  a  month? 

.     How  shall  I  mark  cloth  that  cost  $1.60  a  yard,  to  gain 

>er  cent.;  and  what  per  cent,  shall  1  lose,  if  I  sell  it  at  $1.55 

ard? 

A  speculator  bought  1000  shares  of  Crown  Point  Mining 
ck  at  $75  a  share;  what  per  cent,  will  he  make  on  his  in- 
bment,  if  he  sells  it  at  $1500  a  share? 

.  A  broker  bought  75  shares  of  C.  P.  E.  R.  stock  at  20  per 
t.  discount;  he  sold  40  shares  at  25  per  cent,  discount,  and 
remainder  at  10  per  cent,  discount.     Did  he  lose  or  gain, 
how  much? 

[).  A  commission  merchant  receives  $5000  to  buy  wheat  at 
cents  per  pound.  His  commission  rates  are  2i  per  cent. 
at  is  his  commission,  and  how  many  centals  of  wheat  will 
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11.  11  — IJ  i«  what  per  eeni.  of  5-15  of  i-rW*  24iaipff 
cent,  of  what  naml^r?  }  is  what  per  cent,  of  J?  ^>  boob 
are  what  j^er  cent,  of  2  booke? 

12.  What  in  the  interest  on  a  note  of  $40«)0,  from  May  29iL 
1%71,  to  April  19th,  1872,  at  10  per  cent,  a  year? 

13.  On  the  8th  of  Jannarv,  1S70,  joa  hired  <2000  of  J<^ 
lioe,  agreeing  to  pay  him  12  per  cent,  interest.  On  the  15tk 
of  May,  1871,  you  paid  him  81500;  how  mnch  will  yoaovc 
him  on  the  4th  of  July,  1872? 

14.  What  will  $100  amount  to  in  6  months,  interest  at  2 per 
cent,  a  month,  compounded  monthly? 

15.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  product  and  quotient  of  } 
and  t. 

10.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  the  decimili 
four  thou.sands  and  eight  millionths,  and  the  quotient  of  tb« 
first  decimal  divided  by  the  last. 

17.  I>ivide  three-fifths  by  seven-eighths  and  give  a  brief 
analytical  solution.  (So  credits  will  be  allowed  for  the  answer 
unleris  the  analysis  is  given.) 

18.  I  desire  to  carpet  a  room  25  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide 
and  18  feet  high,  having  two  doors  and  a  bay  window,  with 
carpeting  J  of  a  yard  wide,  worth  $1.50  a  yard.  How  muck 
will  it  cost  mo? 

19.  How  many  times  will  the  wheel  of  a  railroad  ear,  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  revolve  in  rolling  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York— 8()00  miles  ? 

20.  1  own  a  lot  of  land  137J  feet  square.  It  is  covered  by 
a  deposit  of  sand  three  feet  thick,  which  it  is  necessary  tore- 
move  to  reduce  it  to  the  city  grade.  At  25  cents  a  cubic  yard, 
how  much  will  it  cost  to  grade  my  lot? 


ARITHMETIC  — SECOND    GRADE. 

One   hundred  Credits.     Twenty  Questions,  five  Credits  each. 

Three  Hours. 
No  credits  allowed  unless  the  answers  are  exactly  right,  ex- 
cept in  questions  where  analysis  is  required.     No  credits  for 
answers  without  the  operation  in  figures. 
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1.  Find  1-5  of  7  mi.,  108  rd.,  3  yd.,  1  ft. 

2.  Reduce  25  sq.  rd.,  3  sq.  yd.,  8  sq.  ft.  to  square  inches. 

3.  How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  160  feet  long,  4  feet 
wde,  and  8  feet  high? 

4.  .0015  mi.  is  what  decimal  of  a  rod? 

5.  How  many  seconds  in  the  month  of  January? 

6.  The  length  of  gas  pipe  in  use  in  a  certain  city  last  year 
was  23  mi.,  194  rd.,  2  yd.,  and  now  it  is  25  mi.,  46  rd.,  1  yd. 
How  much  pipe  has  been  laid  during  the  year. 

7.  The  war  of  Secession  commenced  April  12,  1861,  and 
closed  May  26,  1865.     How  long  did  it  last? 

8.  How  many  acres  in  a  tract  of  land  10  miles  square? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  12  square  rods  and  12 
rods  square? 

10.  If  the  Nile  river  has  deposited  J  of  an  inch  of  sediment 
yearly  at  its  mouth,  how  many  feet  and  inches  has  its  bed 
been  raised  during  the  last  5,000  years? 

11.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  five-sevenths 
and  four-ninths,  and  the  quotient  of  five-sevenths  divided  by 
four-ninths. 

12.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  4.5  and 
two  thousandths,  and  the  quotient  of  the  last  decimal  divided 
by  the  fii-st. 

13.  Multiply  two-thirds  by  five-sevenths,  and  give  an  anal- 
ytical solution.    (No  credits  for  the  answer  without  the  reason.) 

14.  Divide  16  by  J  and  give  an  analytical  solution.  (No 
credits  for  the  answer  without  the  explanation.) 

15.  At  one-fifth  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  apples  can  you 
buy  for  8100? 

16.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  room  20.5  feet  long,  18.25 
feet  wide,  lOi  feet  high? 

17.  At  i  of  a  cent  a  pound,  how  many  sacks  of  potatoes, 
100  lbs.  in  a  sack,  can  you  buy  for  S1,000? 

18.  How  many  pounds  of  beefsteak,  at  6t  cents  a  pound, 
can  be  bought  for  $7.25? 

19.  Divide  four  by  eight  millionths  and  multiply  the  quo- 
tient by  four  millionths. 
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20.  How  many  oranges  can  you  buy  for  $20  if  Toa  pay  for 
each  orange  }  of  J  of  5  cento? 

>ir/TE  TO  Pupils. — Carefully  examine  your  work  to  correct 
errors  and  blunders.  Mark  your  answers  on  the  printed  set  of 
questions  and  carr^'  it  home  to  your  parents,  so  that  they  can 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  your  work. 


ARITHMETIC  — THIRD    GRADE. 
One  Hundred  Credits.    Three  Hours. 

1.  Reduce  2  years,  5  months,  7  days,  3  hours,  11  minutes.  3 
seconds,  to  seconds. 

2.  Reduce  5  miles,  20  rods,  10  feet,  3  inches  to  inches. 

3.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  box  5  feet  squai*e  on  the  ends 
and  12  feet  long? 

4.  A  surface  12  feet  square  is  how  many  times  as  great  is 
one  having  G  square  feet? 

5.  From  4  T.,  1  cwt.,  2  lbs.,  3  oz.,  subtract  1  T.,  11  cwi.,  99 
lbs.,  15  oz. 

6.  Multiply  10  cubic  yards,  20  cubic  feet,  500  cubic  inches, 
by  10. 

7.  Find  one-half  of  9  lbs.,  7  oz.,  5  pwt.,  9  grains  of  silver. 

8.  What  will  16i  pounds  of  beefsteak  cost,  at  121  cents  a 
pound? 

9.  How  many  oranges,  at  }  of  a  cent  apiece,  can  you  bny 
for  840? 

10.  If  three  knives  cost  ?1.87i,  how  much  will  12  down 
cost? 

11.  From  100  subtract  half  a  millionth  and  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  decimal  two  thousandths. 

12.  Add  an  eugle,  a  half-eagle,  a  quarter-eagle,  a  dollar, » 
half-dollar,  a  quarter-dollar,  a  dime,  a  half-dime,  a  three-cent 
piece,  and  a  cent. 

13.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  }  and  f,  and 
divide  i  by  §. 
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14.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  2.5  and  .25,  and 
divide  the  last  fraction  by  the  first. 

15.  From  100  subtract  .001,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the 
decimal  one  millionth. 

16.  Divide  20  by  4-5,  and  give  an  analytical  solution.  (No 
credits  for  the  answer  without  an  explanation.) 

17.  Multiply  16  by  f,  and  explain  the  process.  (No  credits 
without  the  explanation.) 

18.  Add  4J,  124,  5  2-5,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  20  4-5. 

19.  Least  common  denominator  of  5-16,  7-12,  11-18. 

20.  Divide  975  by  2  and  explain  each  step.  (No  credits 
without  the  explanation.) 

Note  to  Pupils. — ^Examine  your  work  carefully  to  correct 
errors  or  blunders.  Carry  home  to  your  parents  this  set  of 
questions.  Mark  your  answers  on  the  questions  so  that  your 
parents  can  tell  whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  working 
them. 


ARITHMETIC  — FOUKTH  GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  four-fifths  and 
two-thirds. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  .5  and  .05. 

3.  From  1,000  subtract  .009,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 
.01. 

4.  Add  one-eighth,  one-twelfth  and  one-sixteenth,  and  mul- 
tiply the  sum  by  one-half 

5.  Multiply  4}  by  4}. 

6.  Add  i  and  .05. 

7.  What  will  10}  pounds  of  sugar  cost  at   10}   cents  a 
pound  ? 

8.  What  will  150  eggs  cost  at  $.37}  a  dozen? 

9.  From  8100  subtract  half  a  cent,  and  multiply  the  re- 
mainder by  2.5. 

10.  Change  },  }  and  }  to  decimals  and  add. 


4^  ^loyL^oTS  5C3f>.rC  azF^. 


'X'/  ^r«:'-.*j*  for  *.;.*  i*->,xrr  T.^i.-.i-:  xzjaLtya 

i;;.  Mr-.t.p  y  25  hj  Z7.  %tA  ^ijLils  «h:L  *:u?f  ii  laue  ex!'S- 
j/iy;ai *.:/>:*,      No  f-T^fiiu  for  iLe  of*itr»sirx:  wiii*i«r;  as*  eTTiaatt- 

th^  opf:r%-/iOU  wlthoai  the  <rzpl;kiiikUo:i. 

15      175     ^;72  -  ?ft^7-^->ir:{-iifi!:*-l«*-777=? 

H;,  Mfi^ijily  245  by  l»>*-ar.4  'iiride  the  product  fcj  1?.  (So 
f:n:4lu  uuUr^A  th«:  final  answer  i*  exact,  f 

17.  Fifi'I  th';  j^urn.  difference  and  prodoet  of  10.6Saii*i39. 
ari'J  tfi';  quoti'rnt  of  the  firnt  DomLer  divided  bj  the  btft.  ^One 
i'.Tt'A'it  for  enfih  differ  rent  point  require*!.) 

IH.     McAncj:  i,  i.  iio  a  crommon  denominator,  and  add. 

li>.     lU'AHf'4',  f^^  to  it»  lowest  terms. 

20,  How  many  [>oand.s  of  tea.  at  75  cents  a  pound,  can  I 
Uxy  iorilWf 

21.  If  1  ton  of  iron  cost  WO,  what  will  2  of  a  ton  cost? 
CWritJj  out  thdHoUiiiou.) 

Tl.     20  in  2  of  what  number?    (Write  out  the  eolation.) 

*l'.\.  i  of  8  JM  how  many  times  \  of  12?  (Write  out  the  so- 
lution.; 

21.  How  many  applen,  at  J  a  cent  apiece,  can  you  buy  for 
910? 

25.     If  20  oranges  cost  75  cents,  how  much  will  10  doxen 

COMt? 

NciTK  TO  I'i;i»ii^. — After  you  have  worked  the  last  question, 
^o  can-luMy  over  the  operation  of  each  question,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  you  have  made  no  blunders. 

You  will  1)0  allowed  to  carry  home  to  your  parents  your  set 
of  prinled  (jucHtions,  on  which  you  can  mark  your  answers. 
Thin  will  einible  you  to  determine  very  nearly  what  percent, 
of  credits  you  will  obtain. 
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ARITHMETIC  — FIFTH    GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

.     Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  450  and  29,  and 

quotient  of  the  first  number  by  the  last. 

.     Divide  139,108  by  1,000. 

.     Divide  444  by  3,  and  exj^lain  each  stop.     (No  credits 

ess  the  explanation  is  given.) 

.     Multiply  524  by  7  and  explain  each  step.     (No  credits 

ess  the  explanation  is  given.) 

.     Divide  144,654  by  27. 

.     Multiply  100,120  by  2,005. 

.     From  104,021  subtract  9,034. 

;.     From  100,000  subtract  1,001. 

'.     684+275+987+673+428+588+375+224+187=? 

0.  75+34+99+87+32+73+68+21+37+89=? 

1.  How  many  times  must  12  be  added  to  make  144? 

2.  How  many  times  can  144  be  subtracted  from  1,728? 

3.  Divide  247,684  by  12,146. 

4.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  96,  120,  85  and  128. 

5.  By  cancellation  find  the  quotients  in  the  following  ex- 

210        168 
^®^-       30-       "2?' 

6.  Write  and  add  the  following:  One  hundred  seventy- 
3  thousand  three    hundred    eleven,  three    hundred   seven 

» 

msand  five  hundred  four,  five  hundred  eleven  thousand  and 
een,  three  million  five  hundred  seventy-four  thousand  one 
ndred  twenty- seven. 

L7.     Multiply  100,008  by  2,020  and  divide  the  product  by  4. 
[8.     Add  32,507,  10,325,  46,028,  53,106,  61,007,  20,706. 
L9.     10  is  one-half  of  what  number? 
50.    If  4  oranges  cost  40  cents  what  will  10  oranges  cost? 
S^OTB  TO  Pupils. — Look  your  work  over  carefully  to  correct 
Y  blunders  or  errors.     You  will  be  allowed  to  carry  home  to 
or  parents  this  printed  set  of  questions.     Mark  on  it  the 
jwers  which  you  have  obtained,  and  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
lat  per  cent,  you  obtain. 
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ARITHMETIC  — SIXTH     GBADE. 

Three  Hours. 


1.  Divide  594  by  2  and  explain  what  jcm  do  with  the 
after  dividing  each  figure.     (No  credits  for  operatioii  iiiileaB  theici0Oi| 
is  given.) 

2.  Multiply  476  by  7  and  explain  why  yon  canj  the  1^  bni' 
figures  after  each  multiplication.  (No  credits  for  the  openUioB  iridh 
out  the  reason.) 

3.  From  73  subtract  54,  and  explain  how  yoa  take  4  from  3.  (lit 
credits  without  the  reason.) 

4.  Multiply  302,102  by  9. 

5.  Divide  5,984,678  by  7. 

6.  From  100,000  subtract  1,020. 

7.  Add  75,  44,  26,  38,  47,  64,  and  tell  why,  mfler  adding  Oe 
units  column,  you  write  the  right  hand  figure  and  eurj  the  left 

8.  Add  152,  237, 123,  132,  173,  254,  135, 156. 

9.  Write  and  add  the  following:  One  thousand  serentj,  te> 
thousand  one  hundred  four,  one  hundred  fifty  thonaand  one  hnndiri 
eleven,  one  million  and  one,  forty,  four,  four  hundred.  (No  cndhi 
unless  the  amount  is  exactly  right.) 

10.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  408  and  15. 
Note  to  Pupils. — Look  your  work  over  very  carefully  to  oonwi 

mistakes  and  errors.     You  can  carry  home  this  printed  set  of  qo^ 
tions  to  your  parents.     Mark  on  it  your  answers. 


GRAMMAR.  — FIRST    GRADE. 
One  Hundred  Oedits.     Four  Hours. 

1.  Conjugate  the  verb  "write  "  in  the  future  perfect  (second fo- 
ture  tense),  indicative  mood. 

2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  "  fly,"  with  the  noun  "  kite,"  in  the  in- 
dicative and  potential  moods. 

3.  Principal  parts,  participles  and  infinitives  of  the  veib  ^^vdi^ 
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4.  Decline  "  I ''  and  "  you,"  "  thou  "  and  "  thee." 

5.  How  does  a  relative  pronoun  differ  from  a  personal  pronoun  ? 

6.  "  He  brought  me  what  he  found."     Parse  "  what." 

7.  What  is  the  common  way  in  which  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
iMrmed  ?    Name  two  other  ways,  and  illustrate  by  examples.* 

8.  Principal  parte  of  the  following  verbs :  catch,  dive,  freeze,  heat, 
jUde,  deep,  throw,  light. 

9.  Principal  parte  of  the  following  verbs :  (No  credite  unless  both 
Anns  are  given  when  the  verb  has  two)  begin,  drink,  eat,  side,  shrink, 
riog,  spring,  swim. 

10.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  beware,  can,  may, 
must,  ought,  will,  shall,  wit. 

11.  .Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  the  two  principal  ele- 
ments or  parte  of  a  sentence,  and  the  three  kinds  of  adjuncte,  modi- 
ien  or  subordinate  elemente  which  a  sentence  may  have. 

12.  Write  a  complex  sentence  contuning  the  words:  history, 
■tadji  county. 

18.  Write  a  compound  sentence  which  shall  contain  an  adjective 
dame,  and  an  adverbial  clause,  using  the  words  Europe,  America, 

14.  What  is  the  rule  about  pronouns  having  two  or  more  ante- 
eedente? 

15.  What  is  the  rule  about  verbs  connected  by  a  conjunction  ? 

16.  What  else  except  a  noun  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence  ? 

17.  What  besides  a  noun  may  be  the  object  f 

18.  Unite  all  the  following  propositions  into  a  complex  sentence  : 
Hood  was  bred  in  the  profession  of  an  engraver.  (Principal.)  (a)  In 
time  he  forsook  his  profession,  (b)  He  found  something,  (c)  He 
eould  command  the  attention  (d)  of  the  public  by.  his  whimsical 
Terses.     (a,  b,  c,  subordinate  clauses  ) 

19.  Unite  all  the  following  propositions  into  a  compound  sentence, 
Itaviog  two  principal  propositions,  with  two  subjecte  and  two  predi- 
eatcfl :  (IVineipal  propositions.)  (a)  He  returned,  (b)  He  called  for 
a  glass  of  water.  (Subordinate  elemente.)  The  distance  was  about  a 
mile.  He  was  on  horseback.  He  returned  to  the  camp.  He  was 
fidnt  with  the  loss  of  blood.  He  was  parched  with  thirst  owing  to 
the  Slimmer  heat. 

4 
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EXAMPLE. 

<<  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  &te ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

20.  Wbat  kind  of  seoteDoe  ?     Why  ? 

21.  Parse  be  and  learn. 

22.  Parse  achieving.    Wbat  is  the  second  line^  and  what  does  it 
modify? 

EXAMPLE. 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief. 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief. 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses. 
With  no  one  but  her  loving  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor. 

23.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ?     Why  ? 

24.  Parse  slieds,  kissing  and  God. 

25.  Name  the  adjective  clauses,  the  adverbial  clauses,  the  parti- 
ciple phrases. 


GRAMMAR  — SECOND    GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.    Four  Honrs, 

Note  to  Pupils. — Directions: 

1.  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  sheet. 

2.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question, 
and  divide  into  paragraphs  with  spaces  between. 

3.  Paper  is  cheap.  Write  in  a  good-sized  hand,  and  do  not 
crowd  your  words. 

4.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  out  your  answers  either 
on  your  slate  or  on  extra  paper,  but  must  write  your  final 
answers  directly  on  the  first  sheets  of  paper  given  to  you. 
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Each  teacher  will  strictly  enforce  this  direction;  otherwise  the 
papers  can  not  be  finished  in  the  required  time. 

5.  Carry  home  your  questions  to  your  parents. 

6.  The  questions  will  be  given  to  you  in  separate  sheets,  but 
you  must  put  all  the  answers  together  in  one  paper. 

7.  In  parsing,  make  use  of  the  shortest  possible  models,  giv- 
ing neither  rules  nor  reasons;  as  in  the  sentence,  "  Fire  burns." 
Fire  is  a  noun,  subject  of  burns;  <<  burns  "is  an  intransitive 
verb,  its  s^ubject  is  fire. 

QUEsrnoNS, 

1.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  to  be,  indicative  and  potential  moods, 
third  person,  singular. 

2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  stop,  indicative  mood,  passive  voice, 
third  person,  singular. 

3.  Write  a  complex  sentence  using  in  it  the  words — Qrime ; 
punishment;  death. 

4.  <<  I  am  telling  an  old  tale;  but  it  is  one  which  must  be 
told  when  we  speak  of  those  men."  What  kind  of  a  sentence 
is  this?     Why? 

5.  In  the  preceding  example,  parse  one  and  which, 

6.  EXAMPLE. 

Let  your  brown  hair  Just  lighted  with  gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again,  as  of  old ; 
Let  it  fall  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shielding  my  Ikint  eyes  away  ftrom  the  light. 

What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding?    Why? 

7.  What  are  the  first  two  lines  taken  together?  What  is 
"Just  lighted  with  gold  ?  " 

8.  Name  the  phrases  in  the  last  two  lines.  Tell  what  the 
last  line  is,  and  what  it  modifies. 

9.  Parse  faU  in  the  second  line,  and  shielding  in  the  fourth 
line. 

10.  What  is  "  As  of  old?  "  What  is  "  On  your  shoulders 
again?" 

11.  Change  the  whole  stanza  into  a  plain  prose  sentence. 

12.  How  many  elements,  or  parts,  may  there  be  in  a  sen- 
tence? 
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13.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  these  parts,  using  the 
words,  vaUey  of  the  Missimppi ;  produces. 

14.  What  are  the  two  rules  about  verbs  having  two  or  more 
nominatives? 

15.  Correct  the  following  examples  in  &lse  syntax: 
*<  He  meant  her,  she  that  was  married  hist  week." 

«  Every  pupil  ought  to  be  oarefhl  in  correcting  their  examples 
in  false  syntax.'* 

«*  The  Board  of  Education  were  unanimous  in  passing  the  reso- 
lution." 

«  Who  did  John  Smith  many,— -her  with  the  red  hair?" 

16.  Correct  the  following: 

«  Thee  being  absent,  he  would  not  tell  which  be  knew.'* 
"  Let  her  take  heed  lest  her  fkils.'* 

17.  Correct  the  following: 

"  Keep  it  a  secret  between  you  and  I.** 

«« Thy  took  she  to  be  I.** 

(« Whom  is  it  T    It  am  me.'* 

"  Can  truth  or  honor  change  their  character  T  '* 

18.  "  It  is  an  old  saying  that  *  Truth  lies  in  a  well.* "    Give 
a  brief  analysis. 

19.  "  Having  said  this,  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death.*'    What 
kind  of  a  sentence?    What  is  <<  having  said  this?  " 

20.  <<  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 

Brief  analysis,  omitting  all  reasons. 

21.  Parse  "  tell."    What  is  the  object  of  tell  ? 

22.  Parse  but  and  dream, 

23.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed  in  both 
numbers? 

24.  "  So  let  it  be  with  Csesar."    What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 
Why? 

25.  Parse  it  and  be. 


GRAMMAR.— THIRD    GRADE. 

One  Hundred  Credits.    Four  Hours. 

1.    Conjugate  the  verb  writey  in  the  indicative  mood,  future 
perfect  (a  second  ftiture)  tense. 
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2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  run  in  the  indicative  mood,  third 
person,  singular. 

3.  Write  a  compound  sentence,  nsing  in  it  the  following 
words:  feelings,  sections,  union,  constitution. 

4.  Define  a  simple  sentence  and  illustrate  by  a  sentence 
containing  language,  Americans,  JBngUsh. 

5.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  the  words  <<  exam- 
ination "  and  "  when." 

6.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "  Bome  was  an  ocean  of  flame." 
6.    Parse  each  word  in  the  preceding  sentence,  "Eome,"  etc., 

using  the  shortest  form  of  parsing,  without  rules,  as  *'  Home  is 
a  noun,  and  the  subject  was. 

Example. — <<  The  king  had  just  returned  f^om  hunting,  and 
the  glare  of  the  sun  had  so  affected  his  eyesight  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  make  out  a  single  word  of  the  manuscript." 

What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding  one,  and  why  ? 
(No  credits  whatever  unless  the  answer  states  definitely  what 
kind  of  a  sentence.) 

9.  Parse  "  had  returned." 

10.  Name  each  simple  subject  in  the  preceding  example, 
and  the  simple  predicate  with  which  it  is  joined. 

11.  Name,  in  three  perpendicular  columns,  all  the  nouns, 
adjectives  and  pronouns  found  in  the  '<  Example"  above. 

12.  Parse  "  to  make  "  and  "  that." 

13.  EXAMPLE 

•<  Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  nistio  health." 

Put  the  "  example  "  into  the  natural  prose  order  of  an  Eng- 
lish sentence,  and  tell  what  kind  of  a  sentence. 

14.  Parse  "  wealth  "  and  "  beneath." 

15.  Decline  "  her  "  and  compare  "  simple." 

16.  Define  a  verb  and  a  noun. 

17.  Compare  best,  iU,  less,  most,  farther,  last, 

18.  What  is  a  relative  pronoun. 

19.  Decline  who  and  it, 

20.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  eat,  in  the  first 
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person,  first  future  tense,  indicative  mood;  in  the  second  future 
(future  perfect)  tense. 

21.  Principal  parts  and  the  participles  of  the  verb  see, 

22.  How  many  kinds  of  adjuncts,  or  modifiers,  may  there 
be  in  a  sentence? 

23.  What  is  a  phrase?    A  clause? 

24.  What  is  a  participle? 

25.  Write  a  compound  sentence,  using  the  words  Califorma, 
Maine. 


GRAMMAR.  — FOURTH     GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits.     Three  Hours. 

No  credits  for  the  three  following  questions,  unless  the  de- 
clension is  correct  in  every  particular. 

1.  Decline  the  pronoun  I. 

2.  Decline  the  pronoun  it. 

3.  Decline  the  pronoun  she. 

4.  How  is  the  plural  number  of  nouns  formed? 

5-     Compare  the  adjectives  wise,  hot,  busy,  excellent. 

6.  Conjugate  the  verb  he  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Present 
Tense. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  he  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Future 
Tense. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  he  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  Past  (or 
Imperfect  Tense. 

EXAMPLE. 

^'  What  an  excellent  thing  is  knowledge,*'  said  a  sharp-look- 
ing, bustling  little  man,  to  one  who  was  much  older  than  him- 
self. "  Knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing,"  repeated  he.  "  My 
boys  know  more  at  six  and  seven  years  old  than  I  did  at 
twelve.  They  can  read  all  sorts  of  books,  and  talk  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  The  world  is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  it  used  to 
be.  Every  body  knows  something  of  every  thing  now.  Do 
you  not  think,  sir,  that  knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing?  " 
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9.  Name  all  the  nouns  in  the  preceding  example.     (One 
credit  off  for  each  omission  or  error.) 

10.  Name  all  the  verbs.     (Same  credit.) 

11.  Name  all  the  adjectives.     (Same  credit.) 

*  12.    Name  all  the  personal  pronouns.     (Same  credit.) 

13.     (Two  credits.)     Write  a  simple   sentence,  using  the 
words  good  and  my. 


LANGUAGE.— FIFTH    GRADE. 
Twenty-five  Credits.    Three  Hours. 

EXAMPLE. 

"  In  a  menagerie  at  Brussels,  there  was  a  cell  where  a  large 
lion,  called  Banco,  used  to  be  kept.  The  cell  hapj)ened  to  be 
n  need  of  repair,  and  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  William, 
lesired  a  carpenter  to  come  and  mend  it.  The  carpenter  came, 
3ut  was  so  afraid  of  the  lion,  that  he  would  not  go  near  the 
3ell  alone." 

1.  Name  the  nouns  in  the  preceding  sentence.  (One  credit 
)ff  for  each  error  or  omission.) 

2.  Name  all  the  adjectives.     (Same  credit.) 

3.  Name  all  the  articles.     (Same  credit.) 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

5.  Her  writes  well.  Henries  book  have  been  lost.  It  was 
lim.     He  done  the  work  good. 

6.  Correct  the  following: — She  sings  sweet  and  dresses 
leat.  Thee  are  a  gooder  boy  than  him  are.  Apples  and 
)eaches  is  good.     I  is  going  to  home. 

7.  Correct  the  following  in  spelling  and  capital  letters: 

he  sayed  go  into  egypt.  George  washingtons  Farther  one 
[)ay  prepaired  a  Bed  of  Earth  in  the  garden  near  georges 
kvorite  walk,  it  is  rather  wonderful  sayed  mr.  Washington. 
[One  credit  off  for  each  wrong  use  of  a  capital,  or  the  omission 
>f  one.) 

8.  (Correct  spelling  and  capitals.)    He  started  from  San 
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franciflco  on  wensdaj  Morning,  sloped  a  Week  at  salt  lake  city 
in  utar  and  arrived  in  new  York  on  tnesday,  the  ISth  of  march 
a.  (i.  1872.  (One  credit  off  for  each  omiBsion  or  wrong  oae  of 
a  capital  letter.) 

9.     (One  credit.)    Panctoate  and  correct  the  following  sen- 
tenee: — "when  will  henry  go  to  fiiladelphy." 


LANGUAGE.  — SIXTH    GRADE. 
Twenty-five  Credita.    Three  Hours. 

In  addition  to  other  corrections,  coant  one  credit  off  for 
every  four  misspelled  words. 

EXAMPLE. 

Late  in  the  morning  of  her  cousin  Ellen's  birthday,  Sasan 
fiiiirthed  her  work-basket.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Her 
father's  voice  was  heard  calling  her. 

So  she  was  obliged  to  go  down,  with  her  basket  bat  half 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

A  8  the  carriage  went  on,  Susan  pulled  the  paper  by  each  of 
the  four  corners,  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  to  hide  the 
ba«ket. 

1.  Write  in  two  columns  all  the  nouns  in  the  preceding 
example. 

2.  Write  all  the  adjectives. 

3.  Write  all  the  articles. 

4.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

[1]  i  haint  got  none. 

[2]  him  and  me  done  it. 

[3]  she  hadn't  ought  to  get  promoted. 

5.  [1]  mary  and  susie  goes  to  School  and  doiit  never  get 

kept  for  not  having  no  lessons. 
[2]     i  got  up  and  got  my  breakfast  and  got  my  lesson 
and  got  to  school  in  time  not  to  get  cheeked  for 
getting  late. 
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[3]    the  city  of  saDfraDciseo  is  the  largest  sitty  in  cala- 

lornia,  and  the  third  seaport  city  in  the  united 

states  of  ameriea.     the  public  schools  of  this 

city  are  good,  and  all  the  scholars  of  the  sixth 

grade  no  how  to  use  cappital  leters  corectly,  and 

never  mispel  no  words. 

Correct  this  letter.     (25  credits.) 

sanfrancisco,  may  24,  1872. 
y  brown. 

deer  fVend.    mother  has  told  me  that  i  may  invit 

and  mariar  smith  to  come  to  my  house  on  wensday  next 

little  tee  party,    your  cuzzins  fred  tompson  and  georg 

it  will  come,     i  shell  have  some  nutts  and  razins  and 

nbcake  and  candy.    Bring  your  butiflil  wax  doll,  the  one 

;  has  got  a  blew  silk  dress  and  redd  cheaks  and  black  eyes. 

Yours  truely,  (Sign  your  own  name. 

OTB. — Divide  the  whole  number  of  credits  by  2,  counting  } 

unit. 


SWINTON'S    WORD-ANALYSIS.— FIRST    GRADE. 

Eleven  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

Define  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  be  and  form  with  it  five 
ds. 

Define  the  suffixes  hood  and  kin  and  form  five  words  with 
I. 

Define  the  suffixes  ly  and  ible  and  form  five  words  with 
I. 

Rule  for  final  e  followed  by  a  vowel. 

Name  five  suffixes  which  form  nouns  and  give  a  word  to 
trate  each. 

Derivation  of  Sunday,  Monday  and  Thursday. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  invent  and  discover  f 

Write  five  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix,  mean- 
*one  who." 

What  is  the  distinction  between  teach  and  learn  f 
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10.  Write  a  synonym  of  teachable,  acute. 

11.  Defino  school,  and  write  and  define  four  of  its  dei 
tives. 

12.  Define  the  suffixes  ment  and  ship,  and  form  three  v 
with  each. 

13.  (1  credit)  Name  five  suffixes,  meaning  "one  who," 
form  two  words  with  each. 


SWINTON'S   WORD-ANALYSIS— SECOND  GRADE. 
Twelve  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  artist  and  artisan  f 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  negligence  and  negl 
courage  and  fortitude? 

3.  Write  three  synonyms  of  abandon;  three  of  beiief;  tl 
of  gallant ;  two  of  comic, 

4.  Derivation  of  wife,  and  three  derivations  from  the  a 
root 

5.  Derivation  of  heathen. 

6.  Derivation  of  spell,  and  two  derivatives. 

7.  Write  four  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix  meai 
"  having  the  quality  o/." 

8.  Add  five  diiferent  suffixes  to  express,  and  define  each. 

9.  Form  a  verb,  a  noun,  and  an  adverb  out  of  ?uird,  and 
each  in  a  separate  sentence. 

10.  Write  and  define  six  words,  each  having  a  diffei 
prefix. 

11.  Write  and  define  six  words,  each   having  a  diffei 
suffix. 

12.  Rule  for  doubling  a  final  consonant. 

13.  (One  credit.)    Name  six  suffixes  which  form  noonfi,  i 
give  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 
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WORD-ANALYSIS.  — THIRD    GRADE. 

mty-fivo  Credits.    Twelve  Questions — Two  Credits  Each. 

Define  Home,  and  write  and  define  three  of  its  derivatives. 

Define  educate^  and  write  and  define  three  of  its  deriva- 
8. 

Write  five  diminutives. 

Give  the  derivation  of  heaven  and  heavy. 

Give  the  derivation  of  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
LTsday. ' 

Give  the  derivation  of  if  and  gift. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  pride  and  vanity  f  . 

What  is  the  distinction  between  "invent"  and  "dis- 
)r?  "     Illustrate  by  sentences. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  education  and  instruction? 
L  Write  five  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix  meaning 
16  who." 

i.     Write  five  words,  each  having  a  different  suffix  meaning 
ling  or  Stat^  of  Being." 
L    Write  and  define  five  prefixes. 

\.    (One   Credit.)    Of   what  use   is  the  study  of  Word- 
lysis? 


WORD-ANALYSIS.  — FOURTH    GRADE. 
Pwenty-five  Credits.     Ten  Questions— Two  Credits  Each. 

.   Define  the  prefix  he,  and  form  five  words  with  it. 

•  Define  disease,  and  form  five  words  with  the  prefix. 

•  Define  the  prefix  en,  and  form  with  it  five  words. 
Define  the  prefix  re,  and  form  with  it  five  words. 
Name  and  define  five  more  prefixes. 

What  is  the  rule  for  final  c  followed  by  a  vowel  ?    Illus- 
B  by  giving  five  words. 
Define  the  suffix  able  or  ible,  and  form  with  it  five  words 
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^.     iMdr^  zhm  Avfix  ff .  anfi  zrr*  Iv* 
10.     Xftfloe  ikiki  'iednifr  &Te  more 


('a;  Write  %  ijiMftjm  of  faASUOce. 

^^^  What  M  th«  dMhKCKm  becw^Mii  raadk  tad 

(r,y  Wriu  five  deriTmciTu  of  JECai&L 

/"//)  iMfine  SckorAj  mad  write  foar  oT  h» 

(<^;  Write  fire  deriTftdTei  of  -jadge." 


C0MF08ITI0X.  — FIRST    GRADE. 

Twentj-fire  Credits. 

L  (Twenty-five  CrediU.)  Write  oat  in  prose  tlie  tet 
fourth  mrMJ  (;i|;hth  stanzM  of  "*  The  Village  BUckMnitL* 
8f;,  itcdnm^y'H  Sixth  Reader. 

2,  rrw<;nty-fivc  CrcdiU.)  AddrecfS  a  short  noie  to 
Wi'lfxsr,  .Sii(>(;rintendcnt  of  Common  Schools*  stating 
niwlUm  yon  like  bcHt,  anJ  in  what  yoa  think  yourself  dci 

[N*/rK. — In  crediting,  count  the  form  of  opening aaddi 
punctuation  ami  capitaU.] 

3.  (Twnnty.five  Credits.)  The  teacher  conducting n 
amination  will  read  from  Swinton's  U.  S.  History,  pagtf 
2911,  purfiKriiphH  17,  18,  21,  22,  25,  and  require  the  pq 
writo  an  ulmtmct  of  them,  without  referring  to  the  opes 

{Nm%. — In  crediting,  count  style  of  sentences,  spelUni 
matter.     One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word.] 

rN<»TB. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  topics,  and  divid< 
to  find  the  average.] 

PKNMANSHIP    AND    COMPOSITIOS. 

Pupils  will  write  at  the  head  of  their  papers  their  nanv 
grade,  school  and  name  of  teacher,  The  specimens  and 
positions  of  the  first  and  second  grades  will  be  sent  to  the 
of  the  Superintendent  before  they  are  credited. 
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PENMANSHIP.— FIRST  GRADE. 

popy  the  first  Btanza  of  Lesson  58,  page  167,  McGuffey's 
tth  Reader.  Write  a  set  of  Capital  Letters  and  a  Promissory 
|te.     Penmanship,  25  credits. 

PliTieipals  will  arrange  a  change  of  teachers,  so  that  no 
jMiers  will  have  charge  of  their  own  classes.  Principals  will 
i-ftllow  any  teacher  to  examine  and  credit  the  papera  of  his 
iJber  class.  Assistants  will  examine  papers  assigned  to  them 
letly  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment  and  the  instmc- 

ton  the  printed  questions,  without  reference  to  any  special 
letions  of  pnncipals.  The  name  of  the  teacher  who  ex- 
bee  must  be  attached  to  each  set  of  papers,  and  the  examin- 
£tre  held  responsible  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Classifi- 


t' 


*     COMPOSITION.  — SECOND    GRADE. 

...^  Twenty-five  Credits. 

Q|)ne  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word  in  each  exercise.) 

I4    (Twenty-five  Credits.)    Write   out   in  prose  the  first, 

Md  and  fourth  stanzas  of  "The  Grandfather,"  page  51,  Mc- 

iiiBy'B  Fiah  Beader. 

m    (Twenty-five  Credits.)    Address  a  short  letter  of  thanks 

QflHir  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  for  an  imaginary  birth-day 

Kent. 

EHToTi. — In  crediting,  count  the  form  of  beginning  and  end- 

B  the  letter,  panctuation  and  neatness.] 

il    (Twenty-five  Credits.)    The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class 

*m  Swinton's  XJ.  S.  History,  page  110,  from  paragraph  11  to 

tagraph  18,  and  will  require  the  pupils  to  write  an  abstract 

Dut  "American  Views  of  Taxation,"  without  referring  to  the 

on  book. 

[KoTE. — In  crediting,  count  style  of  sentences  and  capitals.] 

CNoTS. — ^Add  the  credits  of  the  three  separate  topics,  and 

Me  by  3  to  find  the  average,  counting  }  as  a  unit,  and  i  as 

thing.] 
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COMPOSITION.  — THIRD    GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

(One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word  in  each  exercise.) 

1.  (Twenty -five  Credits.)    The  teacher  will  read  to  the< 
from  McGuffey's  Fifth  Header,  Lesson  1,  page  37,  "  The  Fc 
Trees — ^A  Fable — and  then  require  the  pupils  to  write  it  oiUii 
their  own  language. 

2.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)    The  teacher  will  read  to  theetej 
from  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,  page  132,  the  33d,34tk|j 
36th  and  40(h  paragraphs,  and  require  the  pupils  to  write 
much  of  it  as  they  can  without  referring  to  the  book. 

3.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)    Address  a  letter  to  the  principill 
of  your  school,  requesting  to  be  promoted  to  the  second  gndfl^ 
and  giving  your  reasons  for  the  request. 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  sections,  and  divide  bf 
3  to  find  the  average,  counting  }  as  a  unit,  and  rejecting  i] . 

Principals  will  arrange  a  change  of  teachers  so  thstM 
teachers  will  have  charge  of  their  own  classes.  PrincipalB  wiD 
not  allow  any  teacher  to  examine  and  credit  the  papers  of  Ui 
or  her  class.  Assistants  will  examine  papers  assigned  to  tlNB 
strictly  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment  and  the  in- 
structions on  the  printed  questions,  without  reference  to  UIJ 
special  instructions  of  principals.  The  name  of  the  teachtf 
who  examines  must  be  attached  to  each  set  of  papers,  and  tbe 
examiners  are  held  responsible  dii'ectly  to  the  Committee  ob 
Classification. 


COMPOSITION.  — FOURTH    GRADE. 

Twenty-five  Credits. 

(One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word  in  each  exercise.) 

1.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Write  out  in  prose  the  story  of 
"  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  66th  page  of  HcGuffey's  Foortk 
Reader. 
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2.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  read  from  Mc- 
Grnffey's  Fourth  Beader,  page  201,  the  first  and  second  para- 
grmphs,  from  the  Lesson  on  the  Elephiant,  and  require  the  class 
to  write  them  out  from  memory. 

3.  (Twenty-five  Credits.)  Address  a  note  to  your  teacher, 
nqnesting  to  be  excused  from  school  at  2  o'clock,  on  account 
of  any  reason  which  you  choose  to  give. 

P^OTB. — ^Add  the  credits  of  the  three  sections,  and  divide  by 
8  to  find  the  average  number  of  credits,  disregarding  fractions.] 


COMPOSITION.  — FIFTH    GRADE. 

Twenty-five   Credits. 

1.  (Twenty  Credits.)  Write  out  in  prose  the  first,  second 
and  third  stanzas  from  page  95  of  McGuffey's  Fourth  Eeader. 

2.  (Twenty  Credits.)  Write  a  letter  of  at  least  ten  lines  to 
anybody,  about  anything  you  choose. 

3.  (Twenty  Credits.)  The  teacher  will  read  to  the  class 
the  first,  second  and  ninth  paragraphs  from  McGufiey's  Fourth 
Xeader,  page  83,  Lesson  25,  "The  Lion,"  and  require  the 

to  write  out  from  memory. 
DNToTB. — ^Add  the  credits  of  the  three  sections,  and  divide  by 
S  to  find  the  average,  disregarding  fractions.] 


HISTORY.  — FIRST    GRADE. 

Fifty  Credits. 

1.  What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1776  ? 
in  1870?    What  caused  this  great  growth  ? 

2.  Who  invented  the  cotton  gin  ?  in  what  year,  and  what 
WH0  its  effect  on  the  United  States? 

3.  Who  invented  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph?    Where 
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and  when  was  the  first  line  constructed,  and  what  is  now  the 
extent  of  telegraph  wires  in  the  United  States? 

4.  Name  the  zones  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  pro- 
duction, and  describe  each  section. 

5.  Name  three  American  historians;  four  poets;  five  ora- 
tors; four  great  generals. 

6.  What  was  the  design  of  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  when  was  it  adopted? 

7.  What,  in  round  numbers,  was  the  number  of  troops  called 
out  by  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  Secession,  and  how 
many  were  killed  in  battle,  or  died  from  disease,  and  what  was 
the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  war? 

8.  Name  five  battles  of  the  war  in  which  Greneral  Grant 
commanded  in  person;  five  in  which  General  Lee  commanded 
the  Confederate  armies  in  persons. 

9.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

10.  In  what  battles  was  General  Sherman  engaged?  Gen- 
eral Sheridan?  General  Thomas?  General  McClellan? 

11.  Describe  the  event  which,  in  1861,  came  near  involving 
the  United  States  in  a  war  with  England. 

12.  Name  five  of  the  steps  or  measures  which  led  to  die 
War  of  Secession. 

13.  In  what  way  did  Utah  and  Nevada  become  a  pari  of 
the  United  States?    How  was  Utah  settled  ? 

14.  What  was  the  '<  Louisiana  Purchase  ?  "  When  was  it 
made,  and  what  territory  did  it  embrace  ? 

15.  How  did  the  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States? 

16.  What  caused  the  Mexican  War,  and  what  did  the  United 
States  gain  by  it  ? 

17.  Name  some  marked  event  in  each  of  the  following  Ad- 
ministrations:  Monroe's;  Jackson's;  Polk's;  Pierce's. 

18.  With  what  events  in  the  war  of  1812  were  the  follow- 
ing men  connected :  Commodore  Perry;  Greneral  Jackson; 
General  Scott;  Commodore  Decatur? 

19.  In  what  battles  of  the  American  Bevolution  did  Greneral 
Washington  command  in  person  ?  General  Gates  ?  Greneral 
Greene  ? 
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20.  What  two  kinds  of  British  oppression  did  the  colonies 
experience? 

21.  State  what  you  can  about  the  religion  established  in 
the  different  colonies. 

22.  In  what  colony  was  the  first  printing  press  set  up,  and 
the  first  newspaper  published?    In  about  what  year? 

23.  What  did  England  and  the  colonies  gain  by  the  French 
and  Indian  War? 

24.  What  explorations  were  made  by  Sir  Francis  Drake? 

25.  Name  six  French  explorers  and  discoverers. 


U.    S.    HISTORY.  — SECOND    GRADE. 
Fifty  Credits.     25  Questions,  4  Credits  Each. 

Divide  the  total  of  credits  by  2,  counting  any  fraction  as  a 
unit.     One  credit  off  for  every  four  misspelled  words. 

Note  to  Pupils. — Divide  your  work  into  paragraphs,  and  be 
(Careful  to  number  every  answer. 

1.  When,  and  where  was  the  first  action  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War?    When,  and  where  the  last? 

2.  Name  four  leading  events  of  the  campaign  of  1776. 

3.  Name  four  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1780,  and  1781. 

4.  What  was  the  name  of  the  party  that  favored  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution?  Of  the  party  that  opposed  its  adop- 
tion? 

5.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Americans  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1779?  What  was  the  condition  of  the  currency, 
and  why? 

6.  In  what  year  did  Congress  adopt  the  "  Articles  of  Con- 
federation? "     In  what  year  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes?  " 

7.  Name  five  battles  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
the  British  were  successfVtl. 

8.  What  connection  with  American  History  had  the  follow- 
ing men  :  Samuel  Adams  ?  William  Pitt  ?  John  Hancock  ? 
Lafayette  ? 

5 
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9.  Who  were  the  " Sons  of  Liberty  ?  " 

10.  Name  one  event  in  each  of  the  Colonial  Wars  with  the 
French. 

11.  In  the  year  1763,  by  the  "  Treaty  of  Paris,"  what  ter- 
ritory did  France  cede  to  England  ?  to  Spain,  and  why  ? 

12.  Where  and  when  was  Washington's  first  battle? 

13.  What  was  the  object  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  War?  " 
What  part  of  America  did  the  French  claim,  and  what  was 
their  object  ? 

14.  When  was  slavery  introduced  into  the  United  States? 
Why  were  both  North  and  South  interested  in  it  and  respons- 
ible for  it? 

15.  What  was  a  Colonial  Proprietary  Government?  What 
colonies  had  such  Government? 

16.  What  colony  was  settled  by  persecuted  Catholics?  by 
persecuted  English  Quakers?  by  persecuted  New  Englanders? 
b}'  persecuted  Puritans? 

17.  What  was  the  origin  of  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line?" 

18.  What  was  the  government  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled 
at  Plymouth? 

19.  What  was  the  "  Navigation  Act "  of  1660? 

20.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1660  what  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica did  the  Spaniards  claim? 

21.  What  part  the  French? 

22.  What  part  the  English? 

23.  What  were  the  habits  and  character  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans? 

24.  Who  were  the  Aztecs? 

25.  Who  made  the  second  circumnavigation  of  the  globe? 

Note. — Carry  this  set  of  questions  home  to  your  parents. 
Find  the  correct  answers  in  your  history,  and  estimate  the 
credits  which  you  think  you  have  gained. 
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ANNUAL    EXAMINATION  IN  DRAWING. 

1.  Principals  will  distribute  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  to 
iftch  pupil. 

2.  Pupils  will  draw  the  specified  exercises  in  the  school 
foom  without  aid,  and  will  sign  their  name,  age,  grade,  name 
)f  school,  and  name  of  teacher. 

3.  The  specimens  of  the  first  and  second  grades  will  be  sent 
U>  the  office  of  the  Superintendent;  and,  when  drawing  books 
bave  been  used  in  those  grades,  the  books  will  also  be  sent  to 
fcihe  office  on  or  before  Friday,  April  26th,  or  on  Saturday, 
April  27th. 

4.  The  third  grade  classes  will  be  credited  by  the  Special 
Drawing .  Teachers,  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Garin — one-half  on 
books,  and  one-half  on  the  examination  specimens. 

5.  The  fourth  grade  classes  will  be  examined  by  some 
teacher  designated  by  Principals — one-half  on  drawing  books, 
Bud  one-half  on  the  examination  specimens. 

6.  The  Special  Drawing  Teachers  are  instructed  to  report 
bo  the  Committee  on  Classification  on  or  before  June  1st,  the 
general  standing  of  each  third  grade  class,  whether  high, 
ftverage,  or  low,  and  to  make  the  same  report  on  the  first  and 
Second  grade  classes;  also,  to  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Classification  of  their  work  during  the  year,  the 
general  progress  of  their  classes,  with  any  suggestions  for  im- 
|iroving  the  course  in  Drawing. 

7.  The  examiners  of  the  fourth  grade  classes  will  also  make 
lA  special  report  directly  to  the  Committee  on  Classification, 
designating  the  classes  as  high,  average,  or  low,  and  suggest- 
ing any  improvements  in  the  manner  of  teaching  Drawing. 
All  of  these  special  reports  will  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

8.  Principals  are  invited  to  report  to  the  Committee  any 
suggestions  for  improving  the  course  in  Drawing. 
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EXERCISES. 

FouBTH  Grade. — Lesson  4,  Ex.  4. — Combination  oi  lines  wd 

» 

angles.    Lesson  12,  Ex.  1. — A  Rose  Leaf.     [To  be  copied  fron 
the  open  book.] 

Third  Grade. — Lesson  9,  Ex.  2. — A  book.  Lesson  4,  Sl 
2. — ^A  cross.     [To  be  copied  from  the  open  book.] 

First  and  Second  Grades: — 

For  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Garin,  the  exercises  which  aecoo* 
pany  the  questions,  drawn  from  the  chart.  General  Drawing— 
A  bam,  fence  and  trees.  Architectural  Drawing — Copy  from 
the  chart. 

For  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Burgess,  drawing  from  memoij, 
or  from  the  object,  if  found  in  the  school  room,  any  one  of  tk 
following:  a  table;  a  chair;  a  pile  of  books;  a  house  in  paralM 
perspective;  a  bureau;  boxes  in  different  positions. 


TRIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  FIRST   GRADE .  CLASSES. 

December  7th,  1871. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Ten  Questions — Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  In  addition,  after  adding  a  column,  why  do  you  carry  the 
left  hand  figure  and  write  the  right  hand  figure  ? 

2.  Divide  375  by  2,  and  explain  why  you  suppose  the  re- 
mainder of  each  separate  figure,  after  division,  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  next  succeeding  figure. 

3.  How  many  times  can  144  be  subtracted  from  1728  ? 

4.  What  will  5}  miles  of  telegraph  wire  cost  at  7  cental 
foot? 

5.  How  many  cubic  feet  is  a  room  14.5  feet  long,  12.06  feet 
wide,  and  10-1  feet  high?  How  many  yards  of  carpet  will 
cover  the  ^oor? 

6.  Divide  10  by  2.5  and  explain  why  you  perform  it  ss  yd 
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(No  credits  allowed  unless  an  analytical  reason  be  given, 
solution  by  nUe  only  will  be  allowed  nothing.) 

Multiply  the  decimal  twelve  ten-thousandths  by  the 
mal  twelve-thousandths,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
mal  six-bundredths. 

Divide  the  decimal  .024  by  the  common  fraction  i. 

Divide  7  months,  1  week,  3  days,  5  minutes,  9  seconds 
I. 
I.    Divide  $4.00  by  i  of  a  cent. 

Five  Questions  at  Ten  Credits  Each. 

.    You  sell  to  Mrs.  Eichard  Eoe,  12}  yards  of  calico  at 

Bents  a  yard,  3J  yards  of  silk  at  $4.50  a  yard,  11}  yards  of 

>n  at  25  cents  a  yard,  and  25}  yards  of  cotton  cloth  at  20 

9  a  yard.    Make  out  your  bill. 

L    3  is  what  per  cent,  of  9? 

.    You  hire  of  John  Smith,  SI  00  in  gold,  for  six  months, 

le  rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year.     Write  a  note  for  it. 

.     What  is  12}  per  cent,  of  18776  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  what 

it  cost  at  1}  cents  a  lb.? 

Interest  of  $75  from  January  12th,  1871,  to  December 
,  1871,  at  IJ  per  cent,  a  month? 


.BTERLY  TRIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SECOND  GRADE 

CLASSES. 

March  15th,  1872. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Ten  Questions  at  Five  Credits  Each. 

Add  .5  +  .07  +  .9  +  .08,  and  explain  why  you  place  the 
t  where  you  do  in  the  amount. 

Multiply  .3  by  .3  and  explain  why  you  place  the  point  in 
product  where  you  do,  (not  the  rule  but  the  analytical 
on.) 
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*  3.     From  25  subtract  .04  and  explain  the  snburaction. 

4.  Divide  4  by  .002  and  explain. 

5.  Multiply  04  by  i  and  give  an  analytical  demon8tntio& 
of  the  operation. 

6.  Divide  20  by  2  and  demonstrate. 

7.  Multiply  fhj  I  and  demonstrate. 

8.  From  5  miles,  10  feet  subtract  3  yards. 

9.  Interest  of  S5600  for  15  months,  20  days,  at  10  per  cent 
a  year. 

10.  Divide  $10  by  J  of  a  mill. 

Five  Questions  at  Ten  Credits  Each. 

11.  J  of  20  is  what  per  cent,  of  }  of  24? 

12.  i  is  what  per  cent,  of  }? 

13.  How  many  yards  of  carpeting,  one  yard  wide,  will  it 
take  to  carpet  a  room  20  by  18  feet,  provided  the  carpet  is  red 
and  i  of  an  inch  thick.  ^ 

14.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  block  of  sandstone  10  bj 
3  and  2 i  feet  thick  ? 

15.  Multiply  .005  by  .040  and  divide  by  i. 


QUARTERLY  EXAMINATION  OF  FIRST  GRADES. 

March,  1872. 

GRAMMAR -One  Handred  Credits. 

Twelve  Questions — Five  Credits  Each. 

L    Write  a  complex  question  and  give  a  general  analysis  of  it 
2.    How  are  nouns  varied  to  indicate  number  and  gender? 

3-  What  classes  of  words  are  used  as  connectives? 

4-  Write  sentences  to  show  the  correct  use  of  the  verbs 
He,  lai/y  sit  and  set  in  the  Future  Perfect  (second  future)  Tenae, 
Indicative  Mood. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  wife,  wharf,  lily,  money,  handfU, 
pailJ&il,  motto,  turkey. 
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6.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:  best,  worst,  holy, 
next,  first,  last,  less,  evil,  blue,  supreme. 

f.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  burst,  throw,  dive, 
heat,  drink,  eat,  build,  strive,  lay,  lie. 

8.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  eat  in  the  Third  Person  Singular, 
Indicative  Mood,  Passive  Voice. 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences : 
I  have  less  books  than  you. 

She  was  more  active  but  not  so  studious  as  Mary. 
Who  had  I  ought  to  have  given  this  to? 
I  intended  to  have  gone,  but  between  you  and  I,  I  am  glad  I 
didn't. 
She  looks  sweetly  and  seems  nicely. 

10.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "  Teach  me  what  is  right,"  and 
parse  each  word. 

11.  Decline  whom,  which,  it,  her,  and  ye. 

12.  When  is  the  relative  "  that "  used  in  preference  to  "  who ' ' 
or  "  which  "  ?  What  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  "  shall "  and 
"will"  to  express  future  time? 

Two  Questions — Twenty  Credits  Each. 

Let  not  ambition  mook  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  jeys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainfiil  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Gray's  Eleoy. 

(4  c.)  («)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding  stanza? 

(4  c.)  (b)  Parse  "  mock." 

(4  c.)  (c)  In  what  case  is  "  grandeur  ?" 

(4  c.)  (ji)  Parse  "  obscure." 

(4  c.)  (e)  Parse  "  hear." 

14.  Correct  the  spelling,  punctuation  and  errors  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Dickens  (McGuffey's  Sixth  Eeader,  p.  384.): 

"  None  knew  this  better  than  the  idlest  boys  who  growing 
bolder  with  impunyty  waxed  louder  and  daringer  playing  odd 
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or  even  under  the  masters*  eye  eating  apples  openly  and  with- 
out rebuke  pinching  each  other  in  sport  or  malise  without  the 
least  rezerve  and  cuting  their  inishials  in  the  very  legs  of  the 
desk." 

(Ten  credits  for  correct  writing,  and  ten  for  the  following 
questions:) 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  extract? 

(6)  In  what  case  is  "  boys  "? 

(c)  Parse  "  waxed." 

(d)  Parse  "  initials." 

(e)  Parse  "  better." 


QUARTERLY    EXAMINATION. 

December,  1871. 

GRAMMAR— FIRST  GRADE. 

Eight  Questions,  Five  Credits  Each. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  of  four  words  only,  containing  an  ad- 
jective, a  noun,  a  verb,  and  an  adverb. 

2.  Analyze  the  sentence  written,  and  parse  each  word. 

3.  Name  three  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns,  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  go  in  the  indicative  mood,  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  interrogative  form? 

5.  Write  a  compound  sentence. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 

7.  Principal  parts  ofthe  following  verbs:  break,  burst,  work, 
drink? 

8.  Correct  the  following  sentence:  (No  credits  unless  the 
reasons  for  correcting  are  given.)  "  There  was  no  men  killed.'* 
"  They  said  it  was  her." 
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Twelve  Credits. 

9.  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 
(a)     What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding? 
(6)    Of  what  is  evil  the  subject? 

(c)  What  part  of  speech  is  "that,"  and  in  what  case  is  it? 

(d)  Is  "  do  "  a  transitive,  or  an  intransitive  verb? 

Twelve  Credits. 

10.  "  So  let  it  be  with  CsBsar." 
(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence? 
lb)    Parse  "  let." 

(c)    Parse  "it." 
id)    Parse  "  be." 

Sixteen  Credits.     One  Credit  off  for  each  Error  not  Coirected. 

11.  Correct  the  capitals,  spelling,  panctuation,  and  viola- 
tions of  grammatical  rules  of  the  following  sentence  from  the 
272d  page  of  McGuffey's  Sixth  Header: 

"  the  productions  of  the  american  soil  and  climate  has  poured 
out  their  abundance  of  luxurys  for  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  of 
necessarys  for  the  sustainance  of  the  poor  birds  and  animals  of 
beauty  and  value  has  been  added  to  the  european  stocks  and 
transplantations  from  the  unequalled  reches  of  our  forests  has 
mingled  itself  with  the  elms  and  ashes  and  druidical  oaks  of 
england." 

Twenty  Credits. 

12.  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  jilent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfoltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Thanatopsis. 
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2.  (a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  the  preceding  stai 
and  why? 

2.     (J>)  What  kind  of  poetry  is  it  called,  and  why? 

2.     (c)  In  what  mood  is  live,  and  what  is  its  sabject? 

2.     (d)  Parse  go, 

2.  (e.  Congagate  go  in  the  mood  and  tense  in  which  i 
found  hero. 

2.     (/)  Parse  approach. 

2.     (^)  Parse  sustained. 

2.     (A)  Parse  one. 

2.     (e)  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  "Who  wraps,"  etc.? 

2.     (j)  What  kind  of  a  clause  is  "  When  thy  summons,"  et 

and  what  does  it  modify^ 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY  EXAMINATION, 

March,  1872. 

SPELLING  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

Fifty  Credits—One  Hundred  Words,  One-Half  Credit  Each. 

Examiners  will  pronounce  these  words  to  the  applicants  oi 
der  examination  so  that  there  may  he  no  mistake  aboat  tb 
words  intended. 


reminis'sense. 
numat'icks. 
super  cil'yus. 
tas'siturn. 
sin'onim. 
re  treeve'. 
ex  aust'yun. 
ex  hon'erate. 
ex  il'errate. 
caw'lyflour. 
ker'rocene. 


man'agible. 

mar'rige  ible. 

co-operative. 

mod'dyfyed. 

embar'rasment. 

par'alell. 

men'tain  ance. 

explis'itly. 

exces'ively. 

responsi'eble. 

alle'geance. 


ap  ro  po'. 

al'cho  hoi. 

change'able. 

fullfill. 

beafstake. 

dip  the^ria. 

bron  chee'tis. 

diarre^a. 

skillfuU. 

lialle  lu'ya. 

shar'latan. 
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nap'tha. 
dip'thong. 
ben'efited. 
priVelige. 
8per  ma  cit'y. 
(lis  shev'elled. 
com  plec'tion. 
rec  com  mend. 
cro  shay', 
bru  net', 
rat'efy. 
im'pune'. 
os'silate. 
vin  yet', 
in  cor'regeble. 
ir  re  sis  ta  ble. 
spon  ta  nioas. 
fos  for  es'sense. 
&rina'cioas. 
pre  tense'sious. 
ma  lish'us. 
in  fal'lable. 


compare'ative. 

deliega'sion. 

pos  es'ion. 

cor  up'sion. 

8U8  sep'table. 

lat'ti  tude. 

fysi'shun. 

res'i  pee. 

pres'teei. 

et'ket. 

fi  ness'. 

biv'waek. 

bu'ro. 

Sbakespear. 

prit'ti  ness. 

dayn'ty  ness. 

blame'able. 

charge'able. 

move'able. 

ter'rable. 

pham'flet. 

at  tasha'. 

shin'yon. 


gro  tesk'. 
sas'si  frass. 
shap  par  raP. 
gas  con  uade^. 
live'lyhood. 
moc'cazin. 
opake'. 
sponta'^nious. 
advanta^gious. 
boun'ty  ous. 
bu^ty  ous. 
du'tey  out. 
loqua^'shiouQ. 
crit4  cize. 
ad^vertize. 
tyr^'rannize. 
en'terprize. 
su'pervize. 
tipog'raty. 
fo  tog'ra  fer. 
hem^'mor  rage, 
e  fem'erral. 


QUARTERLY  TRIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SECOND 

GRADE  CLASSES. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
March  14th,  1872. 

1.  Largest  five  cities  in  the  United  States? 

2.  Largest  five  rivers? 

3.  Largest  three  rivers  in  New  England? 

4.  Extent  and  area  of  the  United  States? 

5.  Three  great  physical  regions  of  the  United  States? 

6.  Where  are  the  desert  regions  of  the  United  States? 
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7.  Products  of  Texas? 

8.  Climateof  Great  Britain?     Why? 

9.  What  countries  are  enclosed  in  the  warm  zone  of  Europe? 

10.  What  are  the  products  of  this  part  of  Europe? 

11.  For  what  is  Asia  noted? 

12.  Population  of  China? 

13.  What  is  the  length  in  miles  of  a  degree  on  the  Equator? 

14.  What  is  the  horizon? 

15.  Highest  mountain  peak  in  California? 

16.  Largest  four  cities? 

17.  Largest  four  rivers? 

18.  Largest  four  bays? 

19.  Name  the  "  Bay  Counties." 

20.  Population  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  California. 


QUARTERLY   TRIAL   EXAMINATION    OF    THE    SECOND 

GRADE  CLASSES. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
March  5th,  1872. 

1.  For  what  events  in  the  history  of  our  country  is  Boston 
distinguished? 

2.  Name  any  important  events  that  happened  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Pittsburg,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Philadelphia,  West 
Point. 

3.  Name  events  in  which  the  following  men  took  an  active 
part:  Benjamin  Franklin,  General  Greene,  General  Wolfe, 
John  Adams. 

4.  Name  settlements  in  which  the  following  men  were  con- 
cerned: Roger  Williams,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  William  Penn, 
General  Oglethorpe. 

;.t  5.     Name  the  first  five  States  in  which  permanent  settlements 
were  made. 

6.  Name  two  leading  events  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

7.  What  were  the  Navigation  Acts? 
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8.  What  colonial  settlements  allowed  religious  liberty? 

9.  What  connections  with  American  History  had  the  follow- 
ing men:  General  Gage,  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Cornwaliis,  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. 

10.  What  cities  did  the  British  hold  at  any  time  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution? 


ARITHMETIC    IN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Arithmetic  in  our  lower  grades  has  been  mainly  learned  by 
memorizing  tables  and  combinations.  There  is  great  need  of 
better  methods;  and,  in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of 
thinking  teachers  to  a  more  rational  system,  I  quote  from  the 
able  report  of  Louis  Soldan,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  St.  Louis,  the  following  abstract  of  "  Grube's  System:" 

"  The  long  established  method  in  arithmetic  was  to  teach  the 
first  four  processes  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
Division,  in  their  regular  order.  An  improvement  on  this 
method  consisted  in  dividing  the  numbers  on  which  the  first 
four  processes  were  taught,  into  classes,  or  so-called  circles,  and 
to  teach  the  child  first  addition,  etc.,  with  the  numbers  of  the 
first  circle,  i.  e.  from  1  to  10,  then  of  the  second  circle,  from  1 
to  100,  then  of  the  third,  from  1  to  1,000— and  so  forth.  Grube 
went  beyond  this  principle  of  dividing  into  classes.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  small  numbers  he  took  up  each  of  them,  com- 
mencing with  1,  and  taught  the  child  all  there  is  to  know  about 
it,  before  he  passed  over  to  another  number.  Treating,  for  in- 
stance, the  number  2,  he  made  the  children  perform  all  the  op- 
erations that  are  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  number,  no 
matter  whether,  in  the  usual  classification,  they  arc  called  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division.  The  child  had 
to  see  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  1-|-1=2,  2x1=2,  2 — 1=1, 
2-Hl=2,.etc.  The  whole  circle  of  operations  up  to  2  was  ex- 
hausted before  the  child  progressed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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number  3,  which  was  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.     Why 
adhere  to  the  more  scientific  categories  of  addition,  etc.,  in  the 
primary  grade,  where  they  do  not  help  to  make  the  subject  any 
clearer  to  the  child?     The  first  four  processes  are  naturally 
connected,  and  will  appear  so  in  the  child's  mind.     If  you  take 
away  1  from  2,  and  1  remains,  the  child  firom  knowing  this, 
also  understands  implicitly  the  opposite  process  of  adding  1  to 
1  and  its  result.     Multiplication  and  division  are,  in  the  same 
way,  nothing  but  another  way  of  adding  and  subtracting,  so 
that  we  might  say  one  operation  contains,  and  may  be  shown 
to  contain,  all  the  others.     "  You  must  teach  the  child  to  know 
the  numbers  in  some  way  or  other,"  says  Grube,  "  but  to  know 
a  number  really  means  to  know  also  its  most  simple  relations 
to  the  n umbel's  contained  therein."     Any  child,  however,  who 
knows  a  number  and  its  relation,  must  be  also  able  to  perform 
the  operations  of  adding,  subtracting,  etc.,  with  it,  as  they  are  the 
direct  result  of  comparing,  or  "  measuring,"  as  he  calls  it,  two 
numbers  with  each  other.     Only  when   the  child  can  perform 
all  these  operations,  for  instance,,  within  the  limits  of  2,  CAn  it 
be  supi)08ed  really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  number. 
So  Grube  takes  up  one  number  after  the  other,  and  compares 
it  with  the  preceding  ones,  in  all  imaginable  ways,  in  regard  to 
addition,   subtraction,   multiplication  and  division.     This  com- 
paring or  "  measuring  "  takes  place  always  on  external,  visible 
objects,  so  that  the  pupil  can  see  the  objects,  the  numbers  of 
which  he  has  to  compare  with  each  other.     The  adherents  of 
this  method  claim  for  it  that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  philosoph- 
ical theory,  and  that  it  has  proved  superior  in  practice  to  the 
methods  in  use  before  its  invention. 

"  Some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  this  method  of  in- 
struction are  given  by  Grube  in  the  following: 

*  1.  We  cannot  impress  too  much  upon  the  teacher's  mind 
that  each  lesson  in  arithmetic  must  be  a  lesson  in  language  at 
the  same  time.  This  requirement  is  indispensable  with  our 
method.  As  the  pupil  in  the  primary  grade  should  be  gen- 
erally held  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  loud,  distinctly, 
and  with  clear  articulation;  so,  especially  in  arithmetic,  the' 
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teacher  has  to  insist  on  fluency,  smoothness  and  neatness  of 
expression,  and  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  process  of  the  so- 
lution of  each  example.  As  long  as  the  language  for  the  num- 
ber is  not  perfect,  the  idea  of  the  numher  is  also  defective.  An 
example  is  not  done  when  the  result  has  been  found,  but  when 
it  has  been  solved  in  a  proper  way.  Language  is  the  only 
test  by  which  the  teacher  can  ascertain  whether  the  pupils 
liave  nearly  mastered  any  step  or  not. 

'  2.  Teachers  should  avoid  asking  too  many  questions.  Such 
questions,  moreover,  as,  by  containing  half  the  answer,  prompt 
the  scholar,  should  be  omitted.  The  scholar  must  speak  him- 
self as  much  as  possible. 

'  3.  In  order  to  animate  the  lesson,  answers  should  be  given 
alternately  by  the  scholars  individually,  and  by  the  class  in 
concert.  The  regular  schedules  of  figures  (which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing, will  contiiiuallj'  re-appear),  are  especially  fit  to  be  re- 
cited by  the  whole  class. 

*4.  Every  process  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  means  of  an 
application  to  objects.  Fingers,  lines,  or  any  other  objects 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  objects  of  some  kind  must  always 
be  presented  to  the  class. 

*  5.  The  operation  at  each  new  stage  consists  in  comparing 
or  measuring  each  new  number  with  the  preceding  ones.  Since 
this  measuring  can  take  place  either  in  relation  to  difference 
(arithmetical  ratio),  or  in  relation  to  quotient  (geometrical 
ratio),  it  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  first  four  rules,  which 
will  spontaneously  result  (in  an  objective  way)  from  an  appli- 
cation of  the  several  numbers  to  objects.  This  application  to 
objects  is  invariably  followed  by  exercises  in  the  rapid  solving 
of  problems  and  a  review  of  the  numerical  relations  of  the  num- 
ber just  treated,  in  more  difficult  combinations.  The  latter  is  a 
test  whether  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical 
relations  of  the  number  treated,  have  been  converted  into  ideas 
by  a  process  of  mental  assimilation.  In  connection  with  this, 
a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in  applied  numbers  are  given 
to  show  that  applied  numbers  hold  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  pure  numbers  do. 
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<  6.  On  neatness  in  writing  the  figures,  the  requisite  time  must 
be  spent.  Since  an  invariable  schedule  for  each  number  will 
re-appear  in  all  stages  of  this  course  of  instruction,  the  pupik 
will  soon  become  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  each  coming 
number  by  writing  its  schedule  on  their  slates.' 

''  It  will  appear  from  this  that  Mr.  Grube  subjects  each  num- 
ber to  the  following  processes: 

I.  Exercises  on  the  pure  number,  always  using  objects  for 

illustration. 

a.  Measuring  (comparing)  the  number  with  each  of  the  pre- 

ceding ones,  commencing  with  1,  in  regard  to  addition, 
multiplication,  subtraction  and  division,  each  number 
being  compared  by  all  these  processes  before  the  next 
number  is  taken  up  for  comparison. 

b.  Practice  in  solving  the  foregoing  examples  rapidly. 

c.  Finding  and  solving  combinations  of  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples. 

II.  Exorcises  on  examples  with  applied  numbers. 

*  In  the  following  Mr.  Grube  gives  but  the  outline,  the  skele- 
ton as  it  were  of  his  method,  trusting  that  the  teacher  will 
supply  the  rest. 

FIRST   STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  nimiber  One. 

"As  arithmetic  consists  in  reciprocal  'measuring'  (com- 
paring),  it  cannot  commence  with  the  number  1,  as  there  M 
nothing  to  measure  it  with,  except    itself  as  the  absolute 


measure." 


I.     The  abstract  (pure)  number. 

One  finger,  one  line;  one  is  once  one. 
The  scholars  learn  to  write: 

I         1 

I  1X1=1 
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IL     The  applied  number. 

What  is  to  be  found  orc€  in  the  ix)om,  at  home,  on  the  h«- 
man  body. 

8RLOND    8TAQE. 

IVeatment  of  the  number  Two, 

I.  The  pure  number. 

u.  Measuring  (comparing), 

I        I  2 

I  1  f  1+1=2. 

J  2X1=2. 
I  1  i  2—1=1. 

(2-- 1=2. 

2  is  one  more  than  1. ' 

1  is  1  less  than  2. 

2  is  the  double  of  1,  or  twice  1. 
1  is  one-half  of  2. 

I).  Practice  in  solving  examples  rapidly. 

e.  Combinations. 

What  number  is  contained  twice  in  2? 

2  is  the  double  of  what  number? 

Of  what  number  is  1  one-half? 

Which  number  must  I  double  to  get  2? 

1  know  a  number  that  has  one  more  than  one.     Which  is  it? 

What  number  have  I  to  add  to  1  in  order  to  get  2? 

II.  Applied  numbers. 

Fred  had  two  dimes,  and  bought  cherries  for  one  dime.  How 
many  dimes  had  he  lelt? 

A  slate  pencil  costs  1  cent.  How  much  will  2  »late -peiicilH 
cost? 

Charles  had  a  marble,  and  his  sister  hud  twice  as  man  v. 

How  many  did  she  have? 

How  many  one-cent  stamps  can  you  buy  for  2  cents? 
6a 
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THIRD  STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  number  Three. 

1.     The  pare  number. 

a.  Measuring. 
(1)  By  1. 

Ill  3. 

I       1  M_}.  1+1=3. 

3X1=3 
I      1         i  3—1—1=1. 

for,  3—1=2,  2—1=1. 
I      1  1^3-^1=3. 

This  ought  to  be  read:  I  ean  take  away  one  from  3,  3  times, 
or  1  is  contained  in  3  three  times.  The  idea  of  "  to  be  con- 
tained" must  always  precede  the  higher  an<l  more  difficult 
conception  of  dividing. 

(2)     Measuring  by  2. 

I    I        r  2+1=3,  1+2=3. 
,         J  1x2+1=3- 
'         I  a— 2=1,  3—1=2. 

[3-r-2=l  (1  remainder.) 

(I  can  take  away  2  from  3  once  and  1  will  remain;  or,  2  is 
contained  in  3  once  and  one  over.) 

3  is  1  more  than  2,  3  is  2  more  than  1. 

2  is  1  less  than  3,  2  is  1  more  than  1. 
1  is  2  less  than  3,  1  is  1  less  than  2. 

3  is  three  times  1. 

1  is  the  third  part  3. 

1  and  1  are  equal  numbers,  1  and  2,  as  well  us  2  and  3  are 
unequal. 

Of  what  equal  or  what  unequal  numbers   tloes  3  consist- 
therefore? 

b.  Practice  in  solving  examples  rapidly. 
How  much  are  3 — 1 — 1+2  divided  by  1? 
1+1+1—2+1+1—2+1+1  ? 

The  answers  must  be  given  immediately. 
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c.  Combinations. 

From  what  number  can  you  take  twice  1  and  still  keep  1  ? 
What  number  is  three  times  1  ? 

I  put  down  a  number  once,  and  again,  and  again  once,  and 
get  3 ;  what  number  did  I  put  down  3  times  ? 

II      Applied  numbers. 

How  many  cents  must  you  have  to  buy  a  three-cent  stamp  ? 

Annie  had  to  get  a  pound  of  tea  for  2  dollars.  Her  mother 
gave  her  3  dollars.    How  much  money  must  Annie  bring  back  ? 

Charles  learned  one  line  in  his  primer;  his  sister  learned  2 
lines  more  than  he  did.     How  many  lines  did  she  learn  ? 

If  one  slate-pencil  cost  one  cent,  how  much  will  3  slate- 
pencils  cost  ? 

Bertha  found  in  her  garden  3  violets,  and  took  them  to  her 
{mrents.     How  can  she  divide  them  between  father  and  mother? 

FOURTH    STAGE. 

Treatment  of  the  number  Four. 
I.     The  pure  number, 
a.  Measuring. 
(1)  By  1. 

I    I    I    I  4- 

I     1  f  l-(-l+l-}-l=4  (1+1=2,  2+1=3). 

I     1         J  4X1=4. 

I  1    U-i=4- 

(2).  Heasaring  by  2. 

2  r  2+2=4. 

I  2X2=4. 

,      .,         14-2=2. 

(3).  Measuring  by  3. 

■   ,      ,  3  f3+l=4,  1+3=4. 

Ill  "*  J  1x3+1=4. 

,  J  1  4—3=1,  4—1=3. 

I  1,4-4-3^1  (1  remaiDdcr). 

(3  in  4  is  contained  once  and  1  over). 


I      I 
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Name  animals  with  4  legs  and  with  2  legs. 
Wagons  and  vehicles  with  1  wheel,  2,  and  4  wheels.   Com- 
pare them. 
4  is  1  more  than  3,  2  more  than  2,  3  more  than  1. 

3  is  1  less  than  4,  1  more  than  2,  2  more  than  one. 
2  is  2  less  than  4,  1  less  than  3,  1  more  than  1. 

1  is  3  less  than  4,  2  less  than  3,  I  less  than  2. 

4  is  4  times  1,  twice  2. 

1  is  the  fourth  part  of  4,  2  one  half  of  4. 
Of  what  equal  and  unequal  numbers  can   we  form  the 
number  four  ? 

b.  Problems  for  rapid  solution. 
2x2—3+2x1+1—2X2  ? 

4 — 1 — 1+1+1—3,  how  many  less  than  four  ? 

c.  Combinations. 

What  number  must  I  double  to  get  4  ? 

Of  what  number  is  4  the  double? 

Of  what  number  is  2  one  half? 

Of  what  number  is  1  the  fourth  part? 

What  number  can  bo  taken  twice  from  4? 

What  number  is  3  more  than  1  ? 

How  much  have  I  to  add  to  the  half  of  4  to  get  4? 

How  many  times  one  is  the  half  of  4  less  than  3? 

II.     Applied  numbers. 

Caroline  had  4  pinks  in  her  flower-pot,  which  she  neglected 
very  much.  For  this  reason,  one  day  one  of  the  flowers  had 
withered,  the  second  day  another,  and  the  following  day  one 
more.    How  many  flowers  did  Caroline  keep. 

How  many  dollars  are  2+2  dollars? 

Three  apples  and  one  apple? 

4  quart8=l  gallon. 

Annie  bought  a  gallon  of  strawberries,  how  many  quarts  did 
she  have? 

She  paid  1  dime  for  the  quart  how  many  dimes  did  she  pay 
for  the  gallon? 
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.  quart,  (  \    dime. 

.  quart,  J    |    dime. 

.  quart,  1    j    dime. 

.  quart,  [  \    dime. 

What  part  of  1  gallon  is  1  quart? 

If  1  quart  cost  2  dimes,  can  you  then  get  a  gallon  for  4  dimes? 
A  poor  woman  used  a  gallon  of  milk  in  four  days.    How 
mach  did  she  use  each  day  ? 


FIFTH  STAGE. 


I.     The  pure  number, 
a.  Measuring. 
(1.)  By  1. 

I    I    I    I    I 
I 


5. 


C  1+1-1-14.1+1=5. 

6X1=5. 

6—1—1—1—1=1. 

L  6-5-1=6. 
(2.)  with  2. 

I  I  2  r  2+2+1=6. 
,  I  2  I  2x2+1=6. 
I    I      ^     15—2—2=1. 

I     .   1      [  6-5-2=2  (1  remainder.) 
(3.)  with  3. 

1113      f  3+2=6,  2+3=6. 
I    I    I    ^      I  1x3+2=6. 

,    ,      2      I  6-^=,2  6—2=3. 

I    I      ^      |^6-*-3=l  (2  remainder.) 

(4.)  with  4. 

,    ,    ,    ,  4  r  4+ 1=6, 1+4=6. 

I    I    I    I  *  I  1x4+1=6. 

I  J  1  fr-4=l,  6—1=4. 

*  [^  5-j-4=l  (1  remainder.) 

6 18  1  more  than  4,  6  is  2  more  than  3,  6  is  3  more  than  2, 

6  is  4  more  than  1. 
4  is  1  less  than  6,  4  is  1  more  than  3,  etc. 
3  is  2  less  than  6,  etc. 

B=6xl. 
6 
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1=JX5  (1  is  the  fifth  part  of  5.) 

5  consists  of  two  unequal  numbers,  3-|-2.     5  consists  of 
two  equal  numbers  and  one  unequal  number,  2-f-2-f  1. 

b.  Practice  of  rapid  solution  of  examples. 
5—2—3+^X2,  one  half  of  it  less  1,  taken  5  times? 
2\2+l  -^xlXl— 2--3+4?  etc. 

c.  Combinations. 

What  number  is  one  fifth  of  5?  How  many  must  I  add 
to  3  to  get  5?  How  many  must  be  taken  away  ft-omS  to  get  3? 
How  many  times  2  have  I  added  to  1  in  order  to  get  5?  I 
have  taken  away  twice  2  from  a  certain  number,  and  1  re- 
mained.    What  number  was  it?  etc. 

II.     Applied  numbers. 

How  many  gallons  are  5  quarts?  Charles  had  5  dimes;  he 
bought  2  copy-books,  each  of  which  cost  2  dimes.  What  money 
did  he  keep?  (This  the  teacher  must  make  plain  by  means  of 
linos  or  dots.)  Henry  read  a  lesson  three  times,  Emma  read  it 
as  many  times  as  he  did,  and  two  times  more.  How  often  did 
she  road  it?  Father  had  5  peaches,  and  gave  them  to  his 3 
children.  The  youngest  one  received  one  peach;  how  many 
did  each  of  the  other  childi*en  receive?  etc." 


**  Grube  thinks  that  one  year  ought  to  be  spent  in  this  way 
on  the  numl>ers  iVom  1  to  10.  He  says:  *  In  the  way  in  which 
I  want  it  treated,  one  year  is  not  too  long.  In  regard  to  ex- 
tent the  scholar  has  not,  apparently,  gained  very  much— he 
knows  only  the  numbers  £h)m  1  to  10.  But  he  does  know 
them,  and  does  know  how  to  use  them.'  In  reference  to  the 
main  principles  to  be  observed,  he  demands,  first,  *  that  no  new 
number  shall  be  commenced  before  the  previous  one  is  per- 
fectly mastered;*  secondly,  Hhat  reviews  must  frequently  and 
regularly  take  place;*  and  lastly, '  that  the  propositions  written 
down  in  numbers  must  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory." 
<  In  the  process  of  measuring^  pupils  must  acquire  the  utmost 
mechanical  skill.'  It  is  essential  to  this  method  that  in  the 
jneasuring  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  operations, 
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the  pupils  have  a  picture  illustrating  the  process  before  their 
eyes.  It  matters'  not  with  what  objects  the  pupils  see  the 
operation,  whether  fingers,  lines  or  dots,  but  they  certainly 
must  see  it.  It  is  a  feature  of  this  method,  that  it  teaches  by 
the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear,  while  in  most  other  methods  arith- 
metic is  taught  by  the  ear  alone.  If,  for  instance,  the  child  is 
to  measure  7  by  the  number  3,  the  illustration  to  be  used  is: 

I  I  I 
I  I  I 
I 

'<  If  lines  or  dots  are  arranged  in  this  way,  and  impressed  upon 
the  child's  n)emory  as  depicting  the  relation  between  the  num- 
ber 3  and  7,  it  is,  in  fact,  all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  Instead 
of  teaching  all  the  variety  of  possible  combinations  between  3 
and  7,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  keep  in  mind  the  above 
picture.  The  first  four  rules,  as  far  as  3  and  7  are  concerned, 
are  contained  in  it,  and  will  result  from  expressing  the  same 
thing  in  diflferent  words,  or  describing  the  picture  in  different 
ways.    Looking  at  the  picture,  the  child  can  describe  it  as: 

3_^_3+l—  or  2x3+1=7,  or  7—3—3=1,  7  +  3=2  (1).  The 
latter  process  to  be  read:  I  can  take  away  3  from  7  twice,  and 
1  remains. 

Let  the  number  to  be  measured  be  10,  and  the  number  by 
which  it  is  to  be  measured  be  4;  then  the  way  to  arrange  the 
lines  or  dots  used  for  illustration  is: 


"  The  child  will  be  able  to  see  at  once,  by  reading  as  it  were, 
that  4+4+2=10, 2x4+2=10, 10  4  4=2, 10  -r-  4=2  (2),  and 
to  perceive  at  a  glance  a  variety  of  other  combinations.  The 
children  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  learn  how  to  draw  these 
pictures  on  their  slates  in  the  proper  way.  Nor  will  it  take 
long  to  make  them  understand  that  every  picture  of  tliLl  Idnd 
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is  to  be  <  read '  in  four  ways,  first  using  the  word  aiuf ,  then 
times,  then  less,  then  can  be  taken  away — times.  As  soon  as  the 
pupils  can  do  this,  they  have  mastered  the  method  and  can 
work  independently  all  the  problems,  within  the  given  number, 
which  are  required  in  measuring.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  in  teaching  according  to  this  method,  memory 
is  not  required  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Memory  is  as  impor- 
tant a  factor  her,  as  it  is  in  all  instruction.  I  say  this  boldly, 
though  I  know  with  some  teachers  it  has  become  almost  a  crime 
to  say  that  memory  holds  its  place  in  education.  To  have  a 
good  memory  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  sign  of  stupidity.  Grabe  was 
too  experienced  a  teacher  to  fall  into  this  error.  While  by  his 
method  the  results  are  gained  in  an  easier  and  more  natural 
way,  whatever  result  is  arrived  at  must  be  firmly  retained  bj 
dint  of  memory  assisted  by  frequent  reviews." 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TBXT-BOOKS. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  compelling  cities  to  adopt  the  State 
Series  of  Text-Books  has  called  forth  some  discussion,  pro  and 
con,  and  as  I  favored  the  repeal,  I  feel  called  upon  to  present 
reasons  for  the  opinion.  Waiving  my  own  arguments  in  the 
case,  I  quote  the  highest  educational  authority  that  I  know  of 
in  the  United  States,  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  his  report  for  1870,  he  fully  exhausts  the  subject,  and  I 
quote  as  much  of  it  as  space  will  allow  : 

"  In  the  school  law,  passed  February  15,  1855,  there  was  a 
provision  looking  to  uniformity  of  text-books,  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  It  was  therein  made  the  imperative  datj 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  *  recom- 
mend the  most  approved  text-books,  maps,  charts,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  same,'  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  question  came  before  the  General  Assembly,  whether 
there  should  be  such  legislation  as   would  make  it  obligatory 
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upon  all  boards  of  directors  to  adopt  and  nse  the  books  and 
articles  so  recommended,  and  no  others,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiying  the  public  funds. 

<<  I,  at  that  time,  earnestly  dissented  from  that  provision  of 
the  law,  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others  : 

KOT   PBACnOABLE. 

'<  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry 
out  and  enforce  such  a  requirement.  Innumerable  cases  would 
occur  where  parties  could  not  or  would  not  recognize  and  con- 
form to  the  prescribed  list,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  ignore  such  evasions  of  the  law,  or  to  withhold  the 
public  ftmds  from  districts  and  teachers,  upon  grounds  which 
could  not  be  sustained  either  in  sound  argument  or  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion.  Hence,  would  arise  vexatious  controversies, 
and  the  temper  of  the  people  would  be  soured  towards  the 
school  system;  for  it  would  be  vain  to  try  to  convince  men  that 
it  is  right  to  cut  off  an  otherwise  legal,  prosperous  and  efficient 
school  from  its  share  of  the  public  fund,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  text-books  used  were  chosen  by  the  local  boards 
of  directors,  or  by  their  teachers,  instead  of  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent, or  other  State  authority. 

NOT  DBSmABLB. 

"  Compulsory  uniformity  throughout  the  State  did  not  seem 
desirable,  even  if  practicable.  Ix\  the  first  place,  the  tendency 
to  routine,  to  unbroken  sameness,  is  already  very  great  in  our 
public  schools.  This  is,  in  fact,  though  to  a  great  degree  inevi- 
table, one  of  the  greatest  evils  incident  to  any  general  system 
of  public  education.  We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  pupils  in 
masses;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  courses  of  study,  text- 
books, discipline,  checks  and  spurs,  restraints,  incentives,  etc., 
for  groups,  classes,  averages,  aggregates  of  scholars,  rather 
than  for  individuals.  We  cannot  consult  or  regard  the  special 
aptitudes,  idiosyncrasies,  needs,  talents,  tastes  or  temperaments 
of  particular  pupils,  to  any  very  great  extent,  in  the  instruction 
and  management  of  common  schools.  In  these  respects  all  State 
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systems  of  free  schools  are  necessarily  more  or  less  rigid,  inflex- 
ible, stereotyped;  they  do  not  admit  of  that  facile  adaptation 
of  particular  means  to  particular  ends;  of  that  special  applica- 
tion of  forces,  restrictive,  incentive,  or  admonitory,  according 
as  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual  or  physical  wants  or  biases  of 
each  separate  pupil  may  require,  which  is  always  desirable,  but 
which  is  fully  practicable  only  in  private  instruction,  or  in  very 
small  schools.  The  governing  unit  in  public  education,  as  has 
been  said,  is  the  mass,  the  aggregate,  the  school ;  it  cannot  be 
the  individual,  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Hence,  as  already 
remarked,  the  tendency  i^  to  a  sameness  of  development,  that  is 
not  so  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  the  most  and  the  best  of 
which  each  individual  pupil  is  capable.  And  this,  as  has  also 
been  remarked,  is  to  some  extent  inevitable  in  any  general  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  or  even  in  any  school. 

"  Now,  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  State  would  be  to  enhance  this  evil,  whereas  it 
is  desirable  to  lessen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Under  the  present 
independence  of  the  local  districts  in  respect  to  a  choice  of  books, 
while  there  is,  or  should  be,  strict  uniformity  in  the  schools  of 
each  separate  district,  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  differ- 
ent districts,  towns  and  counties;  so  that  pupils  passing  from 
one  district,  town  or  county,  to  another,  may  escape  from  the 
ruts  of  routine  in  books  and  methods,  of  which  they  had  become 

weary,  to  fresh  books  and  methods,  which,  even  though  intrin- 
sically no  better,  serve  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  fresh  life  and 

spirit.  Under  the  plan  of  State  uniformity,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  would  be  no  escape  from  the  routine  and  stagnation  of  old 
books  and  book-methods,  without  leaving  the  public  schools 
altogether;  the  same  unvarying  monotony  would  bo  found,  in 
this  respect,  in  every  school  of  the  State,  till  it  should  please 
the  State  authorities  to  make  a  change. 

"An  occasional  and  judicious  change  of  text-books  in  a  pub- 
lic school  is  not,  in  itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  beneficial,  not  only  when  the  change  is  fVom  poor 
books  to  good  ones,  or  from  good  ones  to  better  ones,  but  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  change  itself.  There  often  comes  a  time  in  the 
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history  of  a  school  when  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  snbstitu- 
tion  of  a  fresh  new  book,  for  a  long-used  old  one,  would  greatly 
promote  the  interest  of  the  scholars  and  the  good  of  the  school. 
In  such  cases,  no  higher  power  should  stand  in  the  way;  the 
directors  should  be  free  to  do  what  the  welfare  of  their  own 
particular  school  requires.  The  only  important  question  to 
be  considered  in  such  instances  is  that  of  expense.  If  the 
parents  are  generally  able  and  willing  to  procure  the  new 
book,  there  should  be  no  offical  obstacle  to  their  doing  do. 

"  But  the  point  is,  that  when  the  time  does  arrive  when  it  is 
manifest  to  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  a  particular  book 
should  be  displaced  by  another,  the  power  to  make  the  substi- 
tution should  not  be  contingent  upon  the  will  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  or  of  any  other  officer  or  person,  or  of  any 
board,  outside  of  the  community  or  school  whose  interests  are 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  like  manner,  it  should  not  be 
within  the  power  of  any  outside  official  or  board  to  require  a 
book  to  be  changed,  which  those  most  interested  and  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  desire  still  to  retain.  The  welfare  of  the  indivldval 
schools,  as  estimated  by  their  appointed  guardians,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  best  judgment  aided  by  the  wisest  available  coun- 
sels— this,  and  this  only,  should  be  permitted  to  govern  the 
question  of  changing  or  retaining  a  particular  text-book. 
The  action  of  the  local  school  boards  in  the  matter  should  be 
free  alike  from  the  interference  of  State  functionaries,  from  the 
clashing  interests  of  publishers,  and  from  the  importunities  of 
their  agents. 

"  New  text-books,  when  changes  are  found  to  be  desirable, 
should  be  introduced  gradually;  not  a  simultaneous  change  of 
the  whole  list,  but  one  at  a  time — now  of  an  arithmetic,  then 
of  a  grammar,  and  the  next  year  of  a  geography,  and  so  on, 
as  new  classes  are  formed,  so  that  the  expense  may  fall  as 
lightly  and  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  the  parents,  and  the 
general  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  may  not  be  sud- 
denly changed.  If  these  rules  are  observed,  every  school  will 
be  kept  substantially  abreast  of  all  real  improvements  in  text- 
books, while  the  great  evil  of  frequent  and  violent  changes,  and 
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consequent  irritation  and  burdensome  expense  to  the  people, 
will  be  avoided.  It  is  only  when  unnecessary  and  arbitraiy 
changes  are  made — changes  not  required  for  the  welfare  and 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  made  under  the  pressure  of  outside 
and  it  may  be  mercenary  influences,  that,  as  a  general  rale, 
the  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  complain  of  the  expense  to  which 
they  are  needlessly  subjected.  Against  all  such  changes  of 
text-books  it  is  impossible  to  remonstrate  too  vehemently. 

INJT7BI0US  IN  ITS  OEMERAL  XFVBCT. 

<<  In  all  kinds  of  labor,  the  ways  and  means,  the  instrumen- 
talities and  methods  employed  are  manifold  and  various,  almost 
as  much  so  as  the  characteristics  of  the  laborers  themselves. 
Hardly  any  two  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  manuftc- 
turers,  artists,  or  workers  in  any  other  pursuit,  do  the  same 
thing  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Numberless  familiar  iUas- 
trations  of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one;  I  need  DOt 
give  them.  Each  may  do  the  thing  quite  as  rapidly  and  is 
well  as  the  other,  though  each  does  it  after  his  own  manner; 
and  to  require  either  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  other,  woald 
be  absurd  in  itself,  and  insure  loss  both  in  the  quality  of  work 
done,  and  in  the  time  required  for  its  performance.  As  well 
oblige  every  lady  to  use  the  same  kind  of  a  sewing  machine, 
or  every  farmer  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  or  reaper.  The  end 
being  the  same,  let  each  attain  it  in  the  way  that  is  best  for 
himself— this  is  the  common  sense  of  it,  and  the  practice  which 
obtains  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

'<  The  same  principles  apply  in  the  use  of  text-books,  and  in 
the  means  and  methods  of  teaching,  explaining  and  illustrating 
different  sciences  and  branches  of  study  in  common  schools. 
Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  penmanship^ 
grammar,  algebra,  the  classics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  what- 
ever else  is  taught  in  the  public  schools — ^how  differently  sre 
the}'  presented,  taught,  and  illustrated  by  different  teachers. 
What  diversity  in  the  chosen  sequence  of  subjects,  and  topicSi 
and  rules;  in  the  order  and  methods  of  development;  in  the 
aids  and  instrumentalities  employed;  in  the  relative  pnw- 
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nence  of  this  or  that  principle;  in  the  manner  of  study,  investi- 
gation, instmction  and  recitation.  As  teachers  are  generally 
consalted,  and  should  always  be,  in  selecting  text-books  for 
the  schools  of  which  they  are  to  have  the  charge,  when  such 
Belections  have  not  already  been  made,  they  can  suggest 
authors  whose  methods  are  most  in  harmony  with  their  own 
habits  of  thinking  and  teaching,  and  which  they  can  use  most 
effectively.  And,  when  changes  are  made,  the  same  end  can 
be  kept  in  view.  In  this  way,  by  a  rational  eclecticism,  by 
allowing  teachers  to  use,  so  far  as  practicable,  those  books 
which  they  know  by  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  their 
own  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction,  and  with  which 
they  can  do  the  best  work,  it  comes  to  pass  that  as  a  general 
rale,  each  teacher  is  in  a  condition  to  achieve  the  utmost  of 
which  he  is'capable — he  is  equipped  with  implements  which  he 
knows  best  how  to  use. 

*'  Under  a  system  of  compulsory  State  uniformity,  (such  uniformity 
ooald  not  be,  unless  compulsory,)  these  advantages  would  be  sacrificed. 
Instead  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  gathered  excellencies  of  all 
the  best  school-books  of  the  country,  reinforced  by  the  power  derived 
from  allowing  each  teacher  to  use  those  best  adapted  to  his  own 
neihods,  there  would  be  one  stereotyped  series  in  all  the  schools  of 
like  grade  in  the  State,  with  no  election  of  authors  and  methods  to 
snit  the  varying  powers,  preferences  and  modes  of  instruction  among 
teachers.  Even  though  the  prescribed  list  were,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  that  could  be  selected,  it  would  not  and  could  not  be  the  best  for 
all  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  teaching  power  in  the  school-rooms  of 
the  State  would  be  inevitably  diminished. 

TOO  QBELT  A  BISPON8IBILITT. 

''  The  law  of  1855  in  relation  to  text-books  seemed  objectionable, 
akoy  for  the  reason  that  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
single  board,  the  enormous  responsibility  of  deciding  what  school- 
books  should  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  a  great  State.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  responsibility  which  could  not  safely  be  devolved  upon 
any  one  man,  however  honest,  intelligent  and  capable,  while  the  con- 
sequences of  entrusting  it  to  an  unintelligent  or  untrustworthy  person 
would  be  deplorable,  indeed. 
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'<  Id  the  caso  of  an  iQcompetent  or  dishonest  saperintendent,  or 
board,  the  list,  if  made  ap  by  snch  officer  or  board,  would  be  little  bet- 
ter than  guesswork,  and  might  be  even  worse  than  that,  and  if  eop- 
mitted  to  others,  a  door  would  be  open  for  the  most  dangerous  inii- 
ences.  The  fact  is,  experienced  professional  teachers,  and  intelHgeat 
boards  of  education,  are  quite  equal  to  the  duty  of  selecting  text* 
books  for  their  own  schools,  without  even  the  advice  of  any  State 
authorities ;  and  as  to  dictation  from  such  a  quarter,  thej  would  be 
likely  to  regard  it  as  an  indignity. 

''  Not  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
school  system  of  a  State  are  without  value  on  the  subject  of  text-boob. 
Ability  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  book,  both  as  a  book,  and  as  a  «eAooI 
book,  and  to  form  and  express  a  judgment  thereon  which  teacheD 
and  scholars  will  respect  and  value,  is  implied  in  fitness  for  the  oBedd 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  And  it  is  eminently  proper 
and  becoming  for  that  officer  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  merits  waA 
deservings  of  text-books,  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  for  the  infmaMr 
tion  of  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  State.  But  the  real  vatae 
of  the  opinion  is  grounded  not  upon  his  official  position,  but  upon  the 
knowledge,  culture  and  experience  as  an  educator,  which  make  hia 
fit  for  the  official  position,  if  indeed  he  is  fit.  And  further,  a  judg- 
ment of  a  book  given  by  that  officer  thus  voluntarily,  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  valued  than  if  rendered  in  obedience  to  the  reqiiiie> 
ments  of  a  statute.     It  is  only  the  power  to  dictate  that  is  objected  to. 

• 

TOO  EXPENSIVE.      . 

^^  It  also  seemed  evident  that  the  proposed  law  requiring  uniformi^ 
of  books  throughout  the  State,  would  fail  to  accomplish  one  of  the 
main  objects  professedly  in  view,  a  diminution  of  expense.  Oo  the 
contrary,  I  thought  it  was  apparently  demonstrable  that  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  weighty  objections,  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  inevitablj 
increase,  not  lessen,  the  aggregate  cost  of  sohool-books  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

"  If  it  be  said  that  the  law  itself  might  provide  that  the  prescribed 
list  of  books  should  not  be  changed  for  a  definite  term  of  years,  the 
answer  is,  that  while  this  would  only  partially  avert  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion, since  it  would  leave  the  monopoly  untouched  and  even  strength- 
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ened  and  established,  a  still  greater  evil  might  thereby  be  entailed 
npon  the  school  system.  It  would  perpetuate  the  mischief  of  any  poor 
or  fattd  books  in  the  State  list,  by  depriving  even  the  State  authorities 
fd  the  power  to  remove  them.  And  it  would  increase  the  depressing 
infiueDce  of  the  whole  scheme  upon  authors,  since  it  would  peremp- 
lorilj  adjourn,  for  the  prescribed  term  of  years,  their  chance  of  ob- 
teiniDg  recognition  of  their  labors.  The  inevitable  diminution  of 
effort,  lessening  of  incentive,  and  palsying  of  enterprise  and  inspira- 
tioD  among  school-book  authors  and  compilers,  are  not  among  the 
letst  of  the  evils  incident  to  gigantic  text-book  monopolies,  intrenched 
in  State  law,  and  clinched  and  perpetuated  by  statutory  provisions 
a^nst  revision  or  change  for  a  term  of  years.  If  we  have,  as  I  think 
k  the  facty  the  best  school-books  in  the  world,  the  result  has  been  ho- 
enred,  in  large  degree,  by  our  general  exemption  from  such  monop- 
olies, and  the  consequent  freedom  of  competition  among  publishers,  and 
tiie  powerful  incentives  to  strive  for  the  greatest  possible  excellence^ 
whioh  are  thus  brought  to  bear  and  left  free  to  operate  upon  all  those 
engiged  in  the  writing  and  preparing  of  books  for  public  schools. 

"It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  present  plan,  whereby  boards  of 
edneation  and  of  school  directors  arc  left  free  to  dctemiinc,  (^ich  for 
itMlf,  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  respective  scIiooIk  uii<lcr 
their  charge,  will  not  be  disturbed.  True,  there  are  many  evils  and 
dindvantages  connected  with  it,  but  none  so  great  as  those  that  would 
srow  ont  of  the  creation  of  gigantic  school-book  monopolies,  basiul 
upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  almost  irresponsible  ofRcial  pre- 
itigatives  and  powers.  It  is  best  and  safest  to  leave  such  matters  as 
dose  to  the  people  as  possible.  A  wholesome  sense  of  responsibility 
IB  thofl  kept  alive — errors  and  abuses  are  more  quickly  and  surely 
detected  and  corrected. 

MUST  BE  LOCAL  UNIFORHITY. 

"  There  must,  of  course,  be  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  particular 
liatrictii,  towns  and  cities.  This  is  indispensably  essential,  l^oards 
>f  education  in  cities  and  towns,  and  of  directors  in  common  school 
liatricts  under  the  general  law,  have  full  power,  and  it  is  their  impora- 
ive  duty,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  systematic  and  uniform  courses  of 
ttndy,  and  the  uniform  use  of  such  text-books  as  they  may  select  and 
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designate.    This  is  done  in  all  the  cities,  and  specially  incorpontd 
school  districts  of  the  State,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  theoomw 
school  districts  established  under  the  provisions  of  thf»  general  kw." 


NORMAL  CLASS  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  new  course  of  study,  provision  was  made  for  a  Fonrtk 
Tears'  Course  for  graduates  of  the  High  School  that  wished  to 
fit  themselves  to  become  teachers. 

Ten  young  ladies  availed  themselves  of  this  course,  and  wen 
graduated  with  honor  on  the  18th  of  July,  1872.  Two  of  theM 
graduates  received  City  Educational  Diplomas  on  an  aven^ 
of  95  per  cent,  on  the  State  Series  of  Examination  QaeetioiM. 
The  others  received  First  Grade  City  Certificates.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  each  succeeding  year  this  class  may  become  Uigsr. 
Though  it  is  the  popular  idea  that  any  unskilled  and  antraiDed 
girl  may  do  to  "  keep  school"  provided  she  can  get  a  c«rtii" 
cate,  those  directly  interested  in  the  control  of  edacatimisl 
matters  know  it  is  this  notion  that  lowers  the  usefVilnessof  ov 
schools. 

Unskilled  labor  may  keep  school,  but  only  trained  teacheii 
can  develope  mind  and  teach  our  children.  If  something  k 
not  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teadungi 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  future  of  our  schools. 


CITY    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

This  school,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Dubois,  hi 
turned  out  well  trained  scholars,  and  has  been  exceedingly 
useful  in  affording  young  teachers  actual  practice  in  school 
work.    A  suitable  building  ought  to  be  erected  without  delay. 


t 
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TEACHERS'    CERTIFICATES. 

By  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Auditor  were  each  made  liable  to  a  penalty  for  auditing  the 
ialaries  of  teachers  not  holding  <<  legal  certificates." 

The  State  Law  of  1866  prohibited  the  payment  of  salaries 

I  to  persons  not  holding  ''legal  certificates/'   but  affixed  no 

I  penalty.  The  State  Law  of  1866  defined  a  legal  certificate  to 
be  one  that  had  endorsed  on  it  the  record  of  examination. 

L  A  custom  had  grown  up  in  both  State  and  City  Boards  of 
liming  high  grade  certificates  on  lower  grade  certificates,  with- 

:  oat  actual  examination,  and,  also,  of  issuing,  contrary  to  law, 

^oertificates  to  High  School  Graduates,  without  examination. 

An  examination  into  the  matter  showed  a  bad  condition  of 
tilings  generally.  So  loosely  had  examinations  been  conducted 
Hiat  the  State  Board  of  Examination  unanimously  refused  to 
•Jrenew"  any  State  certificates  whatever.  Out  of  the  450  teachers 
In  San  Francisco,  100  were  found  to  be  without  "legal  certif- 
loates."  An  examination  was  ordered.  Some  passed  well,  and 
Others  the  reverse;  but  the  examination  was  so  easy  and  the 

I  etandard  so  low,  that  all  except  half  a  dozecr  secured  at  least 

[  'third  grade  certificates. 

;  The  standard  for  third  grade  certificates  for  several  years 
peet,  has  been  considerably  lower  than  that  for  admission  into 
the  High  Schools. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  classes  in  these  schools  were  continued  ten 
.  months  in  the  year. 

The  classes  in  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Lincoln  Building,  have  afforded  many  young 
mechanics  an  opportunity  of  becoming  skillful  draughtsmen. 

Technical  education  ought  to  be  extended  by  opening  a  class 
tar  instruction  in  Natural  Science.  We  have  abundant  appa- 
imtns  in  the  High  School,  and  a  class  ought  to  be  opened  with- 
out delay.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  very  far  behind  the  old 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  following  programme  will  show  what  one  city  has  done 
in  the  department  of  Drawing  in  Evening  Schools: 
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CITY    OF    BOSTON. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DRAWING 


Free  Evening  Classes  for  the  study  of  Industrial  Ihtiwing. 
held  in  the  Normal  Art  School,  Appleton  street,  and  in  the  Ii- 
stitute  of  Technology,  Boylston  street. 


DAYS  AND  HOURS  OP  STUDY. 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
Students  allowed  to  attend  either  on  Monday  and  Thursdaj. 
or  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  but  not  oftener. 


STAGES  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Elementary 

COUIWE. 

From  Copies. 


Advanced 
Course. 
From  the  real  Ob- 
ject or  Design. 


Elementary 
Course. 


'  Stage  I.    Instrumental  Drawing. 

Sections  ;  a,  Linear  Geometry ;  b,  Mechia- 
ical  and  Machine  Drawing;  c,  Linear  Per- 
spective; d,  Details  of  Architectral  Drawing 
and  Building  Construction  ;    e,  Ship-Drafting. 

[Stage  I,  consisting  of  Instrumental  Dr«w- 
ingf  is  at  present  carried  on  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.] 

'  Stage  II.  Free-Hand  Outline  Drawing  of 
Kigid  Forms,  from  Flat  Examples,  or 
Copies. 

Sections:    a,  Objects;    b,   Omameat;  e. 
Flowers,  Foliage,  and  Objects  of  Natoral  Wa^ 
tory ;  d,  the  Human  and  Animal  Figure. 
Mediums  used:  1,  pencil;   2,  chalk;  i,iB^ 

Stage  III.     Free-Hand  Outline  Drawing, 
from  the  "  Round  "  or  Solid  Forms. 

Sections  :  a,  Geometric  Solids,  Vases,  ete.; 
b,  Ornament  from  the  cast ;  c,  Flowers  aiui 
Foliage  iVom  Nature ;  d.  Details  of  the  HomaB 
Figure,  and  Animal  Forms  from  the  oast. 

Mediums  used:  1,  pencil;  2yOhalk;  4tin)^ 
or  sepia. 
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A  DVANCRD 
Ck)l7R8E. 


£r^BMEirrARY 

Course. 


Advanobd 
Course. 


'  Stage  IV.     Shading,  from  Flat  Examples, 
or  Copies. 

Sections  :  a,  Models  and  Objects ;  b,  Orna- 
ment ;  c,  Flowers  and  Foliage ;  d,  Details  of 
Human  and  Animal  Figures;  e,  Landscape 
Details.  • 

Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk;  3,  char- 
coal ;  4,  ink  or  sepia. 

Stage  V.     Shading,  from   the  *'  Eound  "   or 
Solid  Forms. 

Sections  :  a,  Geometrical  Solids  and  Vases ; 
b,  Ornament  from  the  cast ;  c,  Flowers  and 
Foliage  from  Nature;  d,  Details  of  Human 
and  Animal  Figures  from  the  cast. 

Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk ;  3,  char- 
coal ;  4,  ink  or  sepia. 

'  Stage  VI.    Original  Design. 

Sections:  a,  Elementary  Design  of  Geo- 
metric Forms  to  fill  given  spaces ;  b,  Ornamen- 
tal Arrangements  of  Natural  Forms,  conven- 
tionalized in  one  color  or  monochrome,  to 
cover  given  spaces ;  c,  Ditto  in  color,  harmo- 
nized ;  d.  Applied  Design  for  Surface  Decora- 
tions ;  8,  Applied  Design  for  the  "  Round,* 
in  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  clay. 

Mediums  used :  1,  pencil ;  2,  chalk ;  3,  char- 
coal ;  4,  monochrome ;  5,  color. 


This  provisional  course  is  arranged,  both  as  to  Stages  and 
Sections,  in  progressive  order.  Students  who  are  not  begin- 
ners shonld  show  the  teachers  some  work  already  done  by 
them,  that  they  may  be  placed  in  their  right  position  in  the 
coarse.  Beginners  are  to  commence  at  Stage  II,  and  they  will 
bo  promoted  by  the  masters  according  to  progress  made. 

No  drawing  will  be  considered  finished  until  stamped  by  the 
master  of  the  class  in  which  it  is  done;  and  a  new  drawing 
mu^rt  not  be  commenced  until  the  old  one  is  so  stamped.    All 
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finished  drawings  are  to  be  left  in  the  schools,  and  the  Draw- 
ing Committee  reserve  the  right  of  retaining  selected  works; 
others  will  be  returned  to  their  authors  after  each  annual  ex- 
hibition. 

Voluntary  examinations  will  be  head  at  the  end  of  ench 
term,  fn  April,  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

WM.  T.  BRIGHAM,  Chairman. 
WALTER  SMITH, 

Director  of  tlie  dassea 


CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  of  all  citizens  interested  in  the  per- 
manent interests  of  our  schools,  to  the  low  rates  of  salaries 
paid  to  Principals  and  to  Vice  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools. 

If  this  matter  lies  outside  of  the  exact  line  of  my  official  £e- 
port,  it  is  within  my  professional  duty.  The  salaries  of  the 
Grammar  Pnncipals  of  all  the  larger  schools  at  least,  ought  to 
be  raised  to  $2,400  per  year.  San  Fransisco  can  well  afford  to 
pay  her  Principals  what  the  city  of  Boston  pays  to  Vice  Prin- 
cipals, 92,400.  Boston  now  pays  to  the  Principals  of  Gramnuff 
Schools  $3,200  a  yeisu-.  The  pay  of  Vice  Principals  ought  to  be 
raised  to  to  $1,800. 

The  salaries  of  experienced  and  capable  women,  teaching  the 
various  Grammar  Grades,  ought  also  to  be  increased.  Good 
schools  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  teachers,  and  the  beet 
teachers  cannot  be  retained  unless  they  are  paid  a  fair  compen* 
sation  for  their  labor. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Deputy  Sup't  of  Common  Schools. 
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OinOl  OF  THE   SUPEBINTENDENT  OF   GOMMON   SCHOOLS,) 

San  Francisco,  September  1,  1873.         ) 

^    To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Oentlemen — In  accordance  with  law,  I  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  financial  and  educational  condition  of  the 
School  Department  for  the  School  and  Fiscal  Year  ending  June 
30,  1873. 

L  SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

I.    POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

»     Population  of  the  City  (U.  S.  Census,  1870,) 150,005 

Estimated  population,  1873 175,000 

^    Children  under  15  years  of  age  (school  census  1873). . .  54,469 
^     Children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  entitled  to 

State  apportionment  of  School  Fund 34,676 

Children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  (legal  school 

age) ?. 32,387 

Average  number  belonging  to  Public  Schools 19,720 

[umber  attending  Private  and  Church  Schools,  as  re- 
ported by  Census  Marshals 5,285 

Whole  number  attending  School 25,948 

Approximate  number  not  attending  any  School 5,000 
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n.    80HOOL8. 


•CHOOLB. 

1871-W. 

1873-73. 

Hiffh 

2 
12 
35 

2 

"  ^     -  ■  - " -  - 

GnvniniRr , 

12 

Primary 

34 

Totals.. 

49 

4S 

m.    BUILDIKaS. 


BViuDisaa. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

Owned  by  the  Department 

46 
51 

46 

Rented  Koomn 

56 

IV.    TEACHERS 

SCHOOLS. 

High 

Grammar 

Primary 

Evening 

Special  Teachers  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Pho- 
nography and  Evening  Normal  School .  . . 

Totals 


y.     CLASSES. 

SCHOOLS. 

1K71-72. 

1872-73. 

High 

14 
100 
280 

394 

10 

Grammar  Grades 

107 

Primarv  Grades 

289 

Totals 

412 
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YI.    PUPILS. 


▲TKBAOa  XOmBLT  XIIBOU.VEIIT. 

High  Sohoolfl 

G^rammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Totals 

▲yXBAQB  KUMBKB  BELOHQIHa  TO 

High  Schools ^ 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Totals 

▲TIBAOB  DAILY  A-mMDAMOB. 

High  Schools 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

Totals 

BYXNINO  SCHOOLS. 

Average  monthly  enrollment 

Ayerage  number  belonging 

Average  attendance 


18T2-73. 


365 

i,833 

15,565 


20,763 


1872-78. 


350 

4,566 

14,136 


19,052 


1872-78. 


339 

4,373 

13,277 


17,989 


1872-73. 


867 
668 
541 


Vn.    EXPENDirURES. 


BALAKIBB,  BENTS,  ETC. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

Bents  of  Buildings 

Building  Fund 

Incidentals 

Totals , 


1871-72. 


$415,012  40 

11,498  20 

37,911  21 

203,840  32 


$668,262  13 


1872-78. 


$455,976  27 

14,792  95 

3,929  00 

137,120  12 


$611,818  34 
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Vm.    RECEIPTS. 


ntox  VHAT  aormcK  bccbyxd. 


State  Apportionment. 

CityTaxos 

Other  Sources , 


Totals. 


1871-72. 


$  95,245  02 
440,497  76 
125,098  44 


$6(»,841  22 


i8rr2-73. 


$  99,202  48 
452,a50  63 
130.992  16 


$682,245  27 


IX.    MISCELL.\XEOrS. 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  average  nnmber  belonging  ta^ 

High  Scho^jls 96.8 

Grammar  Schools 96 .8 

Primary  Schools  94 

Annnal  cost  jK-r  Pnpil,  not  including  Bnilding  Fund $30  '>2 

Annnal  coHt  for  Tuition  exclusively 23  13 

Average  number  of  Pupils  to  a  class  for  the  last  month  of  the  year— 

Grammar  Schools 40 

Primary  Schools 54 

Total  amount  of  City  Taxes §2,787,235  16 

Amount  of  Current  School  Expenses 607,889  31 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1873. 

SCHOOL  FUIID  BEGEIPTS. 


From  Taxes 

From  Sale  of  Temporary  Revenue  Bonds 

From  Poll  Taxes 

From  State  Apportionment 

From  Sale  of  Old  Material 

From  Rents 

Total  Receipts 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1872 

Total  Revenue 


$452,050  63 

92,813  31 

37,962  00 

99,202  48 

56  85 

160  00 


$682,245  27 
34,320  23 


$716,565  50 
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DISBUB8EMENTS. 


Teachen' Salaries 

ETening  School  Teachers' Salaries 

Janitors'  Salaries 

CensnM  Marshals 

Fuel  and  Lights 

Water 

Repairs  to  School  houses,  Gan)enter  work,  etc.. 

Furniture 

School  Text  Books. 

Stationery,  School  Incidentals  and  Printing 

Bents 

Incidental  Expenses 


School  Fund,  Special. 
Total 


FIBST  HALF 
TEAB. 


$217,891  36 

3,310  49 

15,195  00 

1,310  50 

3,742  61 

78  00 

25,793  96 

14.363  33 

5,168  28 

8.983  41 

6.917  17 

3,650  00 


$306,424  11 


SECOND  HAUr 
YEAfi. 


$228,696  11 
6,078  81 
9,805  00 


4.414  66 

98  00 

23,625  62 

14,064  39 

3,442  82 

1,014  64 

7,875  78 

2,350  00 


$301,465  23 


TOTAL. 


$446,587  47 
9.388  80 

25,000  00 

1.340  60 

8,157  17 

176  OO 

49,419  58 

28,427  72 
8,601  10 
9.998  06 

14.792  95 
6.000  00 


$607,889  34 
3,929  00 


$611,818  34 


Total  Revenue  1872-73 

Total  Expenditures  School  Fund. 


$716,565  50 
.  007,889  34 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1873 8108,676  16 


SCHOOL  FUND,  SPECIAL,  OR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FUND. 
Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1872,  (balance  remaining  from  sale  of  Bonds)  $14,416  59 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For  painting  Union  Primary  School $  265  00 

For  painting  Denman  Qrammar  School 1,335  00 

For  Architect's  services 80  00 

For  grading  Laguna  Honda  School  lot 396  00 

For  purchase  of  frame  building  (now  used  for  Tyler  Street  Cosmo- 

poUtan  School) 1,200  00 

For  part  payment  for  alterations  to  Tyler  Street  School 653  00 

$3,929  00 

Caah  on  hand  July  1,  1873 $10,487  59 


The  estimated  expenditures  from  the  School  Fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  1872-73,  as  made  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
amounted  to  $623,000.00.  The  disbursements,  therefore,  have 
been  kept  within  the  estimate  by  $15,110.66. 
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Following  14  a  nhowing  ot  the  esdmaied 
inren: 


TM/'b/m'^UfiMi 

/Mil  t//n'  M*UriMi 

OmmM  M anhftlJi 

f(eh"''l  T*it  K/xik* 

tHmtUnttiry  an4  Ikb'Xil  Iiici4l«DUli.. 

Kfirnlttuw 

fUit^f  m 

rtiAl  «n4  Ijtfbtff , 

Inmtruiint , 

Wftt#ir.,... 

fUmtii 

Iiicl<1*nUl  Esp«iiiiM 


VtJVM) 
25.000 

10.000 

3ri.rjoo 
4^).<jrio 

S»,5fJ0 

srjo 
srjo 

15.0CIO 
6.000 


(A 
«) 
oo 

00 
00 
00 

(ft 
or> 

00 
00 
00 
00 


SSiW>00 

i;mb  90 
s.«'i  !■> ; 

9.9818  OSi 

49.419  »  I 
«457  17 


17«  00 
14.T91  95 

6.0'JO  00 


9623.000  00    tf/f!Jifi&  S4 


tlXJCl 


1  9S    .. 

ijTi  as  .. 


»4 


40 

•30 
OS 


f34,5»  SA        »jlU  £ 


Urulor  Boction  Two  of  the  Act  of  March  26,  1872,  the  amoimts 
to  bo  expondod  for  Janitors'  Salaries,  School  Text  Books,  Sta- 
tionnry,  Hupplios  and  incidental  expenses  during  any  one  year 
arc  liniited  as  follows : 


Fr)r  Jjiiiitr)rH'  HiilurioH $25,000 

For  S^'hool  Text  IJookH 15.000 

For  Htnliomry  iiiitl  Kupplit-H 10,000 

For  IiicidcntjilH 6,000 

In  the  month  of  A])nl,  1873,  the  Janitors'  Fund  and  the  In- 
cidental Fund  were  exhausted,  and  the  Janitors  and  some  other 
oini)loyrH  of  the  Department  did  not  receive  their  salaries  for 
one-(pmrtor  of  the  month  of  April,  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
months  of  May  and  Juno,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$5, 021). 05.  They  will,  therefore,  have  to  trust  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Legislature  for  relief  in  the  premises. 

The  amount  expended  for  repairs  seems  unusually  large;  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  expense  of  raising  and 
altering  the  Hayes  Valley  Primary  School  Building,  amounting 
to  $(),945,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  building  for  the 
Tyler  Street  Cosmopolitan  School,  amounting  to  $1,988,  were 
allowed  from  this  fund.     Alterations  and  repairs  of  this  kind  were 
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formerly  paid  for  out  of  the  Building  Fund;  but  the  Auditor, 
during  the  pa43t  year,  has  considered  himself  bound  by  law  to 
refuse  to  audit  any  claims  on  this  fund,  except  those  for  the 
erection  of  School  buildings,  or  for  the  purchase  of  School  sites. 
This  will  account  for  the  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  estimated 
expenditures  from  the  Repair  Fund. 

Out  of  the  Fund  for  stationery,  supplies,  printing,  advertising, 
etc.  (limited  to  $10,000),  $9,998.05  has  been  expended,  but  this 
does  not  give  a  fair  showing  of  the  amount  actually  required  for 
the  Fiscal  Year,  as  some  persons  who  supplied  the  Department 
during  the  past  year  with  pens,  paper,  crayons,  printing,  etc., 
did  not  present  their  bills  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Fiscal  Year,  and  these  bills  have  been  allowed  from  this 
year's  fund. 

The  sum  limited,  $10,000,  is  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the 
demands  on  this  subdivision  of  the  School  Fund,  since,  in 
former  years,  nearly  double  that-  amount  has  been  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  allowed  for  the  purchase  of 
School  Text  Books  is  too  large,  as  the  sum  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Text  Books  for  indigent  pupils  amounted  to  only 
$3,786.19,  and  that  required  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
School  Libraries,  to  only  $4,914.91.  Out  of  the  $15,000  al- 
lowed, only  $8,010.10  was  expended;  the  remainder  could  jiot 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  lay  idle,  while  the  janitors 
and  other  employes  were  forced  to  go  without  their  salaries  for 
more  than  two  months. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  aggregate  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Department  for  the  Fiscal  Year.  But 
owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  the  Department  was 
unable  to  disburse  all  the  funds  at  its  disposal. 

Section  1  of  an  Act  in  relation  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  approved  March  26,  1872, 
reads  as  follows: 

"  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  during  the  month  of 
July  in  each  and  every  year,  to  make  estimates  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  expended  during  each  half  of  the  Fiscal  Year, 
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for  tlio  following  purposes,  to  wit:  for  salaries  of  teachers.  i':x 
Malaries  of  E\f:uiiig  School  teachers,  for  salaries  of  janiyQZS, 
for  HchfxA  text  book.s,  for  stationery  and  school  incidesuk, 
for  repaifH  unrl  carj^enter's  department,  for  Census  MjatsLaIs, 
for  in/'idontalnof  Board  of  Education,  for  fuel  and  lights;  and 
the  City  and  County  Auditor  is  hereby  prohibited  from  autiit- 
iti^f  and  the  City  and  County  Treasurer  is  prohibited  from 
payin;^,  any  billn  in  excess  of  the  estimates  so  made,  under 
penalty   provided  in  the  Hecond  section  of  this  Act." 

And  a  part  of  Section  four  of  an  Act  approved  April  1st,  1S72, 
reads  as  follows: 

*'  13iit  the  iii^<^r(!f^fiie  amount  so  reported  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  each  pupil  who  shall  have  actually 
attendcid  and  been  taii^dit  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  schools 
entitled  to  i)articipate  in  the  apportionment,  etc." 

In  my  opinion  these  sections  are  quite  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of  the  various  funds.  As 
there  is  a  lar^e  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing' School,  and  conseciuently,  a  continually  increasing  expen- 
diture, it  is  im2)OHHible  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  year  the  exact  sum  that  will  be  required 
for  any  spociiic  purpose  during  any  one  year,  since  the  sum  re- 
quinjd  for  that  purpose  must  necessarily  vary  each  year.  For 
this  reason,  and  further,  because  Section  two  of  the  Act  of 
March  2(),  1872,  is  in  conflict  with  the  Sections  quoted  above,  it 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  repealed. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  on  hand  a  balance 
of  $1()8,G7G.16.  This  sum  would  have  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  School  buildings,  had  there  been  sufficient^provision 
made  for  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  Department  from 
July  1st  to  the  1st  of  December.  But  as  such  provision  had  not 
been  made,  the  Department  was  compelled  to  apply  this  sum  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  for  a  part  of  that  period. 

The  Tax  Collector  holds  [about  $300,000.00,  which  has  been 
paid  to  him  under  protest.  Should  the  suit  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  reference  to  this  money,  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  City,  the  School  Department  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
one-sixth  of  this  sum. 


EXPENDITURES.  1 1 

The  whole  amount  available  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
onrrent  expenses  of  the  Department  up  to  November,  is  made 
up  of  the  foUowing  sums: 

One-sixth  of  the  sum  held  by  the  Tax  CoUector,  about $  50,000  00 

The  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1873 108.676  16 

The  State  apportionment,  due  in  September,  about 26,000  00 

Prom  PoU  Taxes,  about 15,000  00 

This  amount  will  be  insufiScient. 


ESTI^IATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1873-74. 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

For  Teachers'  Salaries $480,000  00 

For  Evening  School  Teachers  (fixed  by  law) lO.mK)  00 

For  Janitors  (fixed  by  law) 25,0{K)  00 

For  Census  Marshals  (fixed  by  law) 2,000  00 

For  School  Text  Books  (fixed  by  law) 15,000  00 

For  Stationery  and  School  Incidentals  (fixed  by  law) 10,000  00 

For  Furniture 50,000  00 

For  Repairs  to  School  Houses 50,000  00 

For  Fuel  and  Lights 10,000  00 

For  Water 500  00 

For  Insurance 500  00 

For  Rents 12,000  00 

For  Incidentals  (fixed  by  law) 6,000  00 

$671,000  00 

The  School  Buildings  and  lots  required,  with  the  cost  of  the 
same,  as  estimated  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  their  report 
of  July  22,  1872,  are  as  follows: 

First  Ward— One  S-olass  building  and  lot 9  25,000  00 

Second  Ward— One  IS-class  building 22,500  00 

Third  Ward— One  S-class  building  and  lot 30,000  00 

Eighth  Ward— Two  18-class  buildings,  and  lots  for  same 120,000  00 

Ninth  Ward— One  18-class  building 35,000  00 

Ifinth  Ward— One  12-cla88  building 22,500  00 

Tenth  Ward— One  12-clas8  building 22,500  00 

Carried  forward $277, 500  00 
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Browfkt  forward $277,300  00 

Eleyenth  Ward— Three  8-claM  boildingB 45,000  00 

Elevf'Uth  Ward— One  2-cla88  building 8.000  00 

Eleventh  Ward— One  4-cla»8  building 6.000  00 

Twelfth  Ward— One  4-cla88  building 6.000  00 

Twelfth  Ward— One  S-class  bmlding 15,000  00 

Total  cost $352,500  00 

These  buildings  ought  to  be  erected,  and  the  work  should  be 
commenced  immediately. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Department  was  paying  $1 ,200  a 
month  for  rented  school  accommodations.  Most  of  these  rented 
rooms  and  buildings  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  school  purposes. 
And  besides,  they  inyolye  the  Department  in  a  heavy  expense  for 
alterations  before  they  can  be  used,  and  for  repairs  before  being 
delivered  up  to  their  owners. 

The  cost  of  tuition,  too,  is  considerably  higher  in  rented 
rooms.  Every  Primary  School-room  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment is  capable  of  accommodating  60  pupils,  while  rented  rooms, 
being  generally  small,  will  not,  on  the  average,  accommodate 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number.  This  additional  cost  of 
tuition,  with  the  cost  of  necessary  alterations  and  repairs,  added 
to  the  rent,  amounts  to  about  $21,600  per  annum — a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  erect  a  large  and  commodious  School  building  eveiy 
year. 

About  3,000  pupils  now  in  attendance  at  the  Public  Schools 
have  to  be  accommodated  in  rented  buildings.  The  last  School 
Census  Report  shows  that  there  are  in  this  city  2,289  children 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
children  will  have  to  be  provided  for  during  the  coming  year. 
To  pro\dde  school  accommodation  for  these  pupils,  application 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  payable  in  20  or  30  years. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  to  rent  in  the  future,  an 
annual  building  fund  of  about  $60,000  ought  to  be  provided,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  yearly  increase  of  school  children.  It 
is  wise  economy  for  the  city  to  provide  suitable  School  buildings 
of  its  own,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  children  attending  the 
Public  Schools. 


SCHEDULE  OP   SALARIES.  13 

8TATKMENT  OF  EXPENDITUSES  SINCE  1862,  INCLUDING  CTBRENT  EXPENSES 
AND  ALL  HONEYS  E3CPENDED  FOB  PUBCHASE  OF  SITES  AND  EBECllON 
OF  BUILDINGS. 

1862 $23,126  00 

1S53 36,040  00 

1864 159,249  00 

1856 136,580  00 

1856 125,064  00 

1857 92,956  00 

1868 104,808  00 

1859 1 134,731  00 

I860 156,407  00 

1861 158,856  00 

1862 134,667  00 

1863 178,929  00 

1864 228,41100 

1865 346,862  00 

1866 361,668  00 

1867 607,822  00 

1868 416,654  00 

1869 397,842  00 

1870 526,625  00 

1871 705,116  00 

1872 668,262  00 

1873 611,818  00 

Total 86.211,300  00 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALAHIE8  FOR  1873-74,  ADOPTED   JUNE  24,  1873 

In  tbe  following  schedule  of  SAlariee  two  Important  principles  are  obMrved:  FlrAt— A 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  indicated  by  a  higher  grade  of  certificate  is  recognized  by  a 
■lightly  increased  compensation.  Second— Increased  skill  and  exi>erlence  in  teaching,  ac- 
quired by  a  long  term  of  service,  are  also  recognized  by  a  slight  increase  in  salary. 

Theee  two  principles  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the  schedule  of  salaries  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  ef  onr  country.  They  are  acted  on  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  salariep 
employ^  in  all  the  skilled  pursuits. 

This  schedule  will  stimulate  teachers  to  educate  themselves  to  a  higher  standard  of  schol> 
arshlp,  and  will  reward  long  continued  and  faithful  service  in  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
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ASSISTANTS  IN  PBOCABT  8GHOOL8. 


iTKAS. 

FIB8T  xi&AJS. 

SBCONlJ  XSAS. 

THZBD 

PXB 

MOVTB. 

PXB 

Axmux. 

PKB 

afoirrH. 

PKS 
AJOrUM. 

xoan. 

Holdim  of  Sd  Qrade  Oertlfloates  who 
bave  h«d  no  experience  in  teaching. . 

Holders  of  3d  Grade  Oertiflcates  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  teaching. . 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Oertiflcates  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  teaching. . 

$00 
66 

60 

$600 

660 

7ao 

$66 

60 
66 

$660 
790 
780 

$60 
65 

70 

no 

m 

NoTS.—Teachers  who  hare  taoght  two  years  in  any  public  school  in  the  United  States,  vfll 
be  credited  with  that  experience  on  entering  this  Department,  and  will  enter  on  theadwiesd 
■alary  according  to  Orade  of  Oertiflcate.  This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  primary  A^rit***^ 
dull  apply  to  those  teachers  only  whose  salary  will  thereby  be  increMed,  aiad  to  tescben 
hereafter  to  be  elected:  but  it  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the 
of  any  teachers  heretofore  elected. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Holders  of  1st  Orade  Oertiflcates,  teaching  Sd  and  4th  Orade  cl 

exclusiyely  for  boys 

Holders  of  Ist  Grade  Oertiflcates,  teaching  other  classes,  3d  and  4th 

Grades 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Oertiflcates,  teaching  Sd  and  4th  Grade  d 

exclusively  for  boys 

Holders  of  2d  Grade  Oertiflcates,  teaching  other  Classes,  3d  and  4th 

Grades 

Holders  of  Ist  Grade  Oertiflcates,  teaching  2d  Grade  classes,  of  boys 

exclusiyely 

Holders  of  Ist  Grade  Oertiflcates,  teaching  other  classes,  2d  Grade 
Holders  of  Ist  Grade  Certificates,  teaching  1st  Grade  classes,  of 

boys  exclilBively 

Holders  of  1st  Grade  Oertiflcates.  teaching  other  classes,  1st  Grades 


$76  00 

1800  00 

72  60 

8TO00 

72  60 

870  00 

70  00 

810  00 

85  00 
77  60 

1.020  00 
980  00 

92  60 

86  00 

uiooo 

1.QI0  00 

Note.— Teachers  of  2d  or  Ist  Grade  classes  must  be  holders  of  1st  Grade  Oertiflcates. 


GENERAL  RULE  OF  INCREASE  OF  SALARIES   ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPERIENCE  JS 
TEACHING  IN  THE  PURUC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANdSOO. 

Assistants,  both  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  IB- 
crease  of  salaries  oyer  and  above  the  preceding  schedule  of  salarie*. 


Increase  at  the  end  of  four  years. . 
Increase  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 
Increase  at  the  end  of  ten  years . . . 


PBBMONTB. 


$2  60 

2  60 
2  80 


pxBABynf. 


$90  00 

aooo 

30  00 


ThU  shall  apply  to  all  Assistants  now  elected  according  to  the  time  of  their  service. 


SCHEDULE  OF   SALARIES. 
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PBIN0IPAL8  OF  PBIHABT  SCHOOLS. 


VInt-claM  Primaries. . . 
8<eoiMi«UaB  Primaries, 
Thlrd-olMB  Primaries. . 


PXBMOHXH. 


$150  00 
125  00 
100  00 


PKBANNXTX. 


$1300  00 
1.500  00 

i,aoooo 


rZBn-OLAflS  FBDCABIBS. 

Tehama,  South  Cosmopolitan,  Lincoln,  Market  street.  Fourth  and  Clara  streets.  Pine  and 
Lsjrkin  streets,  Bush  street  Cosmopolitan,  Taylor  street  Cosmopolitan,  Qreenwioh  street, 
HlTsr  street  Primary. 

SXOOMD-CLABS  PRDCABZKS. 

Mission,  Powell  street,  Brosdway,  Union,  Hayes  Valley,  Shotwell  street.  Eighth  street. 

THZBD-OLASS  PBIMAUKS. 

Tjler  street,  Tyler  street  Cosmopolitan,  Spring  Valley,  Qeary  street  Cosmopolitan. 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 


Model  School ♦ 

Pine  and  Devisadero  streets 

Fairmonnt 

ORAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

PrincipalB  1st  Class  Schools 

Vice-Principals 

Principals  3d  Class  Schools 

Vice-Principals 


PKBAHVUM. 


$1.800  00 
1.000  00 

i,oaooo 


PZBMOIITH. 


$200  00 
150  00 
183  83 
133  83 


PBB  AKNUM. 


$2,400  00 
1.800  00 
2.200  00 
1,600  00 


PIBST-OLASS  OBAMMAB  SOBOOLS. 

Lincoln,  South  Cosmopolitan,  Denman,  Rincon,  Hayes  Valley,  Valencia. 


SXCOlfD-CLABS  OBAMSCAB  SCHOOLS. 

North  Cosmopolitan,  Broadway,  Union,  Spring  Valley,  Washington,  Eighth  street. 


COMVON  SCHOOL  EEPOBT. 


NtnaUl  TttKliM  XHnnl  RrMDow,  Aajni'  lUifk  Scbool. .. 

AHlMaUln  Haft' tUth  Bekool 

^iiilina  at  tmlar  01mm*  In  ftlrbi'  Bitb  AeTiool     

TMclun>i>IMUIiUaCt«WMtnGH>la'HI||bHelu»l  

THrhiTunr  JiirilMrntHMliilJlrla'KighBchaal 


OTTfllDK  AKD  If»CLABBtnt:I>  SCBOOU. 

««.«-. 

,=  ..™ 

MinihHiin  rniKim- 

(■otf-fi 

NMillnitHi 

tUDOO 

uooa 

100  00 
lOOOO 

100  00 
moo 

flO  DO 
30  DO 

1.9»« 

I'«lnll«.1>« 

$ri:;;:aiffi'!«i;;,::;::::;:::::::::::;:::::::;..:;:::::: 

IVIIu'lialol  F.TMiwI  Sphwl 

9*1  Ot 
1,SWI» 

SPECIAL    TKA0HEK8. 

™mo^. 

™,o^ 

TwIiminfMniilr 
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HWOO 

ITS  00 
100  00 

I1W« 

i55 

Hl'KCfAL  TEAOHEKS  Ot  LASaCAaGS. 
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PHimra 
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SCHOOL  FUKNITUBE. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Furniture  and  Sup- 
plies has  given  more  than  usual  attention  to  supplying  the 
Schools  with  suitable  furniture.  Single  desks  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  double  desks,  in  many  instances,  and  the  box  benches 
heretofore  used  in  most  of  the  low  primary  grades,  have  been 
thrown  out,  ^nd  single  desks  furnished  in  their  stead. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  furniture  supplied  to  the  various 
Schools  during  the  past  year: 

B0T8'  HIOH  SCHOOL. 
5  Douglas  canens^at  chairs. 

GIBLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
IG  National  Study  Desks,  single,  No.  10. 
25  No.  2  lifting  top  desks  and  chairs,  and  1  Principal's  desk. 

LmOOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

54  No.  2  single  desks. 

54  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 

1  walnut  sitting  desk. 

1  rotary  chair  and  cushion. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  (without  castings). 
54  No.  3  chairs. 
16  cane-seat  chairs. 

1  music  stool. 
386  lbs.  desk  castings,  and  108  bolts. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

1  Principal's  desk. 

5  No.  1  single  desks  (without  chairs). 

HATES  VALLET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

54  No.  2  single  desks  (without  castings). 

54  No.  1  single  desks  and  chairs, 

60  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

60  No.  2  and  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

54  No.  2  single  desks  (without  chairs). 
54  No.  2  desk  tops. 

53  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings). 
3  chart  racks. 
1,182  t>8.  desk  castings  and  136  bolts. 
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VALENOIA  STREET  OBAMMAB  80HO0L. 

64  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings). 
30  No.  3  chairs  (complete) . 
64  No.  2  single  desks. 

1  Teacher's  table,  2  chart  racks;  and  2  cane-seat  chairs. 
60  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs . 
64  No.  2  desk  tops,  108  No.  2  l^;s. 
108  No.  2  braces  and  108  bolts. 

EIGHTH  STBEET  GBAMMAB  80HOOL. 

118  double  desks,  altered  to  236  single  desks. 
194  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

64  No.  2  desk  tops  and  64  No  2  chairs. 

30  No.  1  desk  tops. 

40  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 

40  No.  2  and  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

60  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings). 
64  No.  3  chairs. 

1  map  stand  and  7  cane-seat  chairs. 
1,889  9)s.  desk  castings  and  247  bolts. 

NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

30  No.  1  single  desks  and  chairs. 
24  No.  1  single  desks  (without  chairs). 
64  No.  1  single  desks  (without  castings) . 
422  lbs.  desk  castings. 

TEHAMA  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

61  double  desks,  altered  to  102  single  desks. 
222  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

64  No.  3  chairs. 

7  Teacher's 4ables,  one  Principal's  desk  and  one  reading  case. 
4,637  lbs.  desk  castings  and  208  bolts. 

LINCOLN  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

116  No.  2  single  desks. 
60  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
476  lbs.  desk  castings,  60  bolts. 

POWELL  STREET  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

302  No.  3  chairs,  1  Teacher's  table. 
1,966  lbs.  desk  castings  and  302  bolts. 
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HAYES  YALLKT  PBDCABT  SCHOOL, 

89  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
54  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs. 

5  Teacher's  tables,  1  lunch  table,  1  Principal's  desk. 
16  cane-seat  chairs,  1  Teacher's  desk. 

FOUBTH  STREET  FBIMABT  SCHOOL. 

3  Teacher's  desks,  6  chairs. 

PINE  AND  LABKIN  STBEET  PBIMAE7. 
1  Principal's  desk. 

SOUTH  OOSMOPOLFTAN  FBIMABT  SCHOOL. 
58  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
30  No.  3  doable  desks  and  chairs. 
1  book  case. 

BBOADWAT  PBIMABT  SCHOOL. 

1  book  case,  1  map  stand,  1  mosio  stand. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

54  No.  3  chairs. 
679  lbs.  desk  castings,  108  bolts. 

GREENWICH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL. 

6  chairs,  1  Principal's  desk,  1  Teacher's  table. 

T7LER  STREET  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

30  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

SAN  BRUNO  SCHOOL. 

2  chart  racks. 

32  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
16  No.  2  single  desks  and  chairs, 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

6  cane-seat  chairs,  1  Teacher's  table. 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
54  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 

MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

94  No.  3  chairs  and  2  canenseat  chairs. 
54  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
443  &>8.  desk  castings,  68  bolts. 
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SOUTH  SAN  FBANCISOO  SCHOOL. 

12  No.  1  Bingle  desks  and  chairs. 
1  Teacher's  table,  6  cane-seat  chairs. 

POTBERO  SCHOOL. 

40  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
1  Teacher's  table,  2  cane-seat  chairs. 

MARKET  STREET  PRDIART  SCHOOL. 
1  Teacher's  table,  1  chart  rack. 

FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

4  cane-seat  chairs. 

FURNITUBE  DELIVERED  AT  CARPENTER  SHOP. 

114  No  3  chairs. 

20  No.  3  single  desks  and  chairs. 
18  cane-seat  chairs,  18  wooden-seat  chairs. 
1  piano  stool,  6  mnsic  stands,  3  mnsic  stools. 
2,296  ink  wells,  876  ink  well  covers. 
4,339  lbs.  desk  castings,  462  bolts.    ' 


RECAPITULATION. 

Bingle  desks 2,399 

Desk  chairs 2,159 

Doable  desks  and  chairs 30 

Common  chairs 119 

Principal's  desks 7 

Teacher's  tables 30 

Desk  tops 188 

Desk  legs 108 

Desk  braces 108 

Music  stools 5 

Mnsic  stands 3 

Chart  racks 19 

Book  oases 2 

Beading  case 1 

Lunch  table 1 

Desk  castings,  lbs 11,781 

Bolts 1,599 
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ANNUAL  BBPOSTS  OF  PBINCIPALS. 


8UMMABT  OF  THE  ANNUAL   BEPOBTS  OF  PBINGIPAI^,  FILED 
IN  MAT,  1873. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  BEPOBT. 


•BEPOET  OF  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ANNDAL  ESAiUNATIOS  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS— MAT.  1873. 
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ANNUAL   EXAMINATION. 
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CLASSIFICATION   AND   ATTENDANCE. 


OP  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— AUGUST  1.  1873. 
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KtrUBEB  OF  FtJPIIiS  STUDTING  OEBUAIT. 
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BOARD  OP  EDUCATION— 1872-3. 


Pkesidest JOS.  CLEMENT. 

M£MB£H  S . 

Wabd W.  A.  PLUNKBTT 

838  Oalifornlft  Street.    DwL  885  Union  Street. 

Second  Wabd JOS.  CLEMENT 

710  Washington  Street.   Dwl.  636  Green  Street. 

Thibd  Wabd BOBEBT  LEWELLYN 

14  Clay  Street. 

FouBTH  Wabd N.  HOLLAND 

S.  W.  comer  Olaj  and  Montgomery  Streets.    Dwl.  1414  Taylor  Street. 

FtFTH  Wabd JOHN  P.  SHINE 

Dwl.  686  Oallfomia  Street. 

Selth  Wabd JAMES  H.  DEEBING 

419  Clay  street.    Dwl.  819  OaUfronia  Street. 

Sivbnth  Wabd JOHN  P.  MEAGHEB 

Dwl.  36  Minna  Street. 

EiohthWabd A.  L.  WANGENHEIM 

127  and  129  Sanaome  Street.    Dwl.  328  Eddy  Street. 

Nnrra  Wabd W.  T.  GABBATT 

138  Fremont  Street.    Dwl.  405  Sixth  Street. 

TzsTH  Wabd S.  MOSGBOVE 

222  Third  Street.    Dwl.  18  Hawthorne  Street. 

Eleventh  Wabd M.  J.  DONOVAN 

211  Sixth  Street.    Dwl.  644  Stevenson  Street. 

Twelfth  Wabd H.B0SEKBAN8 

688  Market  S^^reet.    Dwl.  Haight  Street,  bet.  Lagnna  and  Bnchanan  Streets. 
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Superintendent  of  Common  Schools J.  H.  WIDBEB,  22  City  Hall 

Deputy  Superintendent JOHN  8WETT,  16  City  Ebll 

Secretary GEO.  BEANSTON,  22  City  Hill 

Clerk RICHARD  OTT,  22  City  Hall 

Messenger JAMES  DUFFY,  22  City  Hall 


STANDING  COMMITTEES— 1872-73. 

Rules  and  Regulations Directors  Holland,  Meagher  and  Bosekrans 

Classification Directors  Meagher,  Plunkett,  Holland,  President  and  Sup't 

High  Schools Directors  Deering,  Shine  and  Holland 

School  Houses  and  Sites Directors  Donovan,  Wangenheim  and  LeweUjn 

Judiciary  and  Salaries Directors  Plunkett,  Mosgrove  and  Donovan 

Finance Directors  Shine,  Deering  and  Gairatt 

Cosmopolitan  Schools Directors  Wangenheim,  Plunkett  and  Gamtt 

Furniture  and  Supplies Directors  Rosekrans,  Shine  and  Mosgrove 

Printing Directors  Mosgrove,  Donovan  and  Lewellyn 

Evening  Schools Directors  Gkuratt,  Meagher  and  Wangenheim 

Janitors Directors  Lewellyn,  Deering,  Rosekrans  and  Superintendent 

I  herewith  submit  the  Report  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
relating  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  Department. 

J.  H.  WIDBER, 
Superintendent  Common  SchoolB. 


REPOKT 


OF  THE 


P  EPUTY     jS  UPERINTENDENT. 


To  /,  H.  Wu&eTy  Esq.,  SuperirUendeni  of  Common  Schools  : 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  and^regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  I  herewith  submit  mj  annual  report  of  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  Schools,  as  exhibited  by  the  oral  and 
the  written  examinations  held  during  the  year. 

TRIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Two  trial  examinations  of  all  the  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Grades  were  held  during  the  year,  one  in  December  and  one  in 
March. 

These  examinations  were  held  in  writing,  on  questions  pre- 
pared by  the  Deputy  Superintendent.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
classes  acquitted  themselves  admirably,  and  the  results  stimu- 
lated the  pupils  to  greater  earnestness  in  study. 

ORAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  January  of  the  past  School  Year,  after  carefully  consider- 
ing the  subject,  the  Committqe  on  Classification  ordered  p,  full 
and  thorough  examination  of  each  of  the  107  classes  in  the 
Grammar  Grades  of  the  Schools.  As  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  alone,  to  conduct  this  examina- 
tion, in  addition  to  visiting  the  Pimaiy  Schools,  and  to  office 
work,  Prof  .Joseph  Legget,  an  experienced  teacher  and  skillful 
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examiner,  was  temporarily  employed  for  three  months  as  an  ex- 
aminer. In  this  oral  examination,  from  half  a  day  to  a  day  was 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  each  class. 

Detailed  reports  in  writing  were  made  to  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  standing  of  each  class  in  the  more  important  studies, 
the  general  order  and  discipline  of  the  class,  and  the  apparent 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  teacher. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  my  own  time  was  entire- 
ly occupied  in  preparing  the  questions,  for  the  annual  written  ex- 
amination, and  in  directing  the  work,  and  more^than  a  month  of 
the  time  of  Mr.  Leggett  was  given  to  an  oral  examination  of  vari- 
ous classes  in  the  two  High  Schools,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
full  sets  of  questions  for  the  annual  written  examination  in 
those  Schools.  In  order  to  complete  the  oral  examination  of  the 
Grammar  Ghrades,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  an  additional 
examiner  for  a  month  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Carlton  was^ap- 
pointed  for  that  purpose. 

This  was  the  first  official  oral  examination  of  each  Grammar 
Class  in  the  Department  made  in  this  city.  The  information  thus 
obtained  was  so  valuable,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
in  Jime,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  Mr.  Leggett  was  elected 
as  a  regular  examining  teacher  at  large. 

Written  examinations  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  annual  promo- 
tions, but  oral  examinations  have  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating 
and  encouraging  both  teaches  and  pupils.  A  good  oral  examiner 
is  a  traveling  Normal  School  instructor,  suggesting  methods  of 
teaching,  and  his  salary  is  a  trifling  expense,  compared  with  the 
substantial  educational  benefits  resulting  from  his  services  in  the 
School  Department. 

THE   ANNUAL   EXAMINATION. 

* 
The  examination    questions  submitted  to   the  First  Ghnde 

-Classes  for  graduation  from  the  Ghrammar  Schools,  and  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools,  while  not  particularly  difficult,  were 
quite  thorough. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  Principals  and  Assist- 
ants of  the  High  Schools,  on  questions  prepared  by  the  Deputy 
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Superintendent.  These  questions,  together  with  those  used  in 
the  Trial  Examinations,  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  this  re- 
port. 

In  May,  near  the  close  of  the  School  Year,  the  principals  of 
the  several  Grammar  Schools  were  requested  to  send  forward  to 
the  annu^  examination  for  graduation  from  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  those  pupils  of 
the  First  Grade  Classes  whom  they  could  recommend  as  well 
fitted  to  pass.  The  remaining  pupils  were  given  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  examination  on  the  same  questions,  but  they  were  not  exam- 
ined with  the  recommended  pupils. 

The  following  is  a  simmiary  of  the  result : 

Number  of  girls  in  regular  examination 234 

Passed 228 

Failed 6 

Number  of  girls  in  trial  examination 42 

Passed 19 

Failed 23 

Number  of  boys  in  regular  examination 140 

Passed 124 

Failed ^ 16 

Number  of  boys  in  trial  examination 91 

Passed 42 

Failed 49 

Total  number  of  Grammar  pupils  examined 607 

Passed 413 

Failed 94 

The  standard  of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  and 
for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  was  70  per  cent,  of  Credits 
on  the  whole  examination.  By  subsequent  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification,  a  small  number  of  pupils  were  admitted 
on  trial  to  the  High  School,  on  account  of  age,  sickness  during 
examination,  or  other  good  reasons. 

Of  the  247  girls  that  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Schools, 
211  entered  the  Girl'  High  School ;  of  the  166  boys,  130  entered 
the  Boys'  High  School  together  with  8  boys  admitted  on  triaL 
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CREDITING   EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 

Few  penone,  except  those  who  hare  done  the  work,  can  fonn 
A  correct  eetimateof  the  wearisome  labor  of  correcting  and  credit- 
ing the  matm  of  manuscript  inrolved  in  the  written  examination 
papers  of  500  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools. 
The  manuscript  of  each  pnpil  amounts  to  at  least  25  pages  of 
closely  written  foolscap,  and  each  answer  to  more  than  100  qnee- 
tions  must  be  separately  examined  and  credited.  The  greater  part 
of  the  papers  were  credited  by  the  High  School  teachers  duriiig 
the  week  of  exanination ;  the  remainder  by  teachers  specially  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  during  the  vacation  month  of  Jnne.  Both 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  and  the  examining  teacher,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett,  were  occupied  during  the  whole  yacation  in  transcribing 
and  summing  up  results,  and  the  summary  was  barely  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  reopening  of  the  schools  in  July.  A  great  deal 
of  unsatisfactory  drudgery  might  be  avoided  if  some  simple  way 
could  be  devised  for  making  these  promotions. 

.NOTES    ON    EXAMINATION. 

ABTTHMETIO. 

The  percentages  on  this  study  ranged  unusually  high.  Forty- 
four  pupils  gained  100  per  cent,  of  credits,  and  seventy-two 
obtained  from  90  to  99  per  cent.  The  papers  were  characterized 
by  remarkable  exactness  in  answers,  and  by  good  methods  of 
analysis. 

The  high  degree  of  excellence  in  this  important  study  fur- 
nishes the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  careful  drill  by  Principals, 
Yice-Principals  and  Head  Assistants. 

GBAMMAB. 

}n  this  study  about  100  pupils  obtained  from  90  to  100  per 
cent.  The  papers  for  the  most  part  were  well  written,  and  many 
classes  ranked  exceedingly  high. 
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OXOaRAPHT. 


The  examination  in  Physical  Geography  was  quite  thorough, 
but  the  pupils  stood  the  test  well.  Fifty-five  gained  from  90  to 
100  per  cent. 


«  mSTOBT. 

The  written  papers  on  this  study  were  remarkably  good. 
Nearly  200  pupils  obtained  from  90  to  100  per  cent. 

SFELLINO. 

The  spelling,  both  in  words  dictated  from  the  Header  and  in 
all  the  written  exercises,  was  exceedingly  good.  The  mistakes 
were  most  numerous,  not  in  the  regular  spelling  exercises,  but 
in  the  composition  exercises.  The  examination  in  Word-Analy- 
sis was  quite  difficult,  yet  many  pupils  were  perfect,  and  nearly 
all  stood  well. 

BEADINa. 

The  reading,  judging  by  the  credits  given,  was  only  average. 
In  fact,  on  account  of  the  number  of  studies  pursued,  it  is  im- 
possible for  teachers  to  give  special  attention  to  elocutionary 
training. 

PEKMANSmP. 

The  specimens  of  writing  from  some  classes  were  exceedingly 
fine,  and  poor  handwriting  was  an  exception.  In  all  grades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  penmanship  is  very  thoroughly 
taught.  Even  the  children  in  the  lowest  grade  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  at  school,  are  able  to  write  quite  well  on  their 
slates.  ^ 

OOMPOSmON. 

The  exercises  in  this  important  branch  of  instruction  were 
quite  thorough.  Some  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well;  but 
many  did  not  reach  a  very  high  standard  of ^  excellence.  They 
were  generally  better  in  technical  grammar,  in  analyzing  sen- 
tences, and  in  parsing,  than  in  actually  writing  English.  Train- 
ing pupils  to  clearly  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  English  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  teacher.    It  requires 
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practice,  akill  and  patience,  and  it  mnst  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  text  books.  If  lees  attention  weze  deroted  to  the  abfitractioDS 
of  technical  grammar,  and  more  care  given  to  plain  and  practical 
composition,  the  study  of  language  would  be  more  interesting 
and  profitable  to  pupils. 

^  DRAWmO  ASD  MUSIC. 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  were  exceedingly  well  done, 
but  some  were  very  poor.  On  the  whole,  the  examination 
showed  a  marked  advance  over  the  results  of  previous  years. 

The  examination  in  music  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  in- 
struction in  this  branch  is  so  systematically  given  in  the  Primary 
Ghrades  and  lower  Grammar  Grades,  that  most  pupils  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  music  when  they  graduate  from  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

FRENCH    AMD  GEBMAN. 

The  examination  of  pupils  from  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  in 
these  two  languages,  exhibited  a  decided  improvement.  The 
questions  were  veiy  thorough,  but  many  pupils  passed  creditably 
in  both,  and  also  stood  high  in  their  English  studies.  There 
were  in  all  60  pupils  that  passed  in  one  or  both  of  these  langua- 
ges. 

EXAMINATION  OP  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Annual  Examination  of  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  Grade  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Departments,  and  of  ^  the  5th  Grade  Primary 
classes,  was  conducted  in  writing  on  printed  questions  prepared 
by  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

The  6th,  7th  and  8th  Grade  classes  were  examined  by  the 
Primary  Principals  by  a  combination  of  oral  and  written  exam- 
inations. The  standard  of  promotion  was  70  per  cent.  The 
Grammar  Grade  classes,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  generally 
attained  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  These  classes  were  well 
up  in  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography. 

The  methods  pursued  in  most  of  the  Primary  schools  are  good. 
In  writing,  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  the  pupils  have  been 
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thoroughly  tarained.  In  some  Schools  the  introduction  of  a 
modem  language  seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  confusion 
without  any  particular  benefit. 

The  following  statistical  summary  shows  the  results  of  the 
annual  examinations  in  the  grades  below  the  first: 


OBADB. 


Second..... 

Third 

Fourth    . . . 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh.... 
Eighth 

Total 


No.  Examined. 


736 

i,iia 

1,718 
1,833 
2,779 

3.760 


15,343 


No.Piomotad. 


055 
886 

r,869 
1,616 
3,246 
3,681 
2,948 


13,289 


No.  not 
Fxomoted. 


71 
237 
859 
307 
684 
644 
812 


3,964 


Both  the  oral  and  written  examinations  held  during  the  year 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 

There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  cut  loose  from  the  mere 
memorizing  of  text-books,  and  to  rely  to  a  greater  extent  on 
mental  training,  by  means  of  oral  instruction  and  original  meth- 
ods. There  are  certain  lessons  in  most  studies  that  must  be 
memorized  from  the  text-books,  but  beyond  this  it  is  the  higher 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  be  a  living  instructor. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Senior,  Junior  and  middle  classes  of  the  Qirl's  High 
School  were  subjected  to  a  severe  written  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  in  May,  on  full  sets  of  printed  questions 
prepared  by  Prof.  Leggett  and  the  Principal,  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
high  percentage  obtained  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  had  done  their 
work.  The  graduating  class  was  unusually  large,  nimibering 
fifty. 

The  several  classes  of  the  Boys'  High  School  were  subjected  to 
a  severe  written  examination  in  all  the  studies  pursued,  on 
questions  prepared  by  Examiner  Leggett.  Many  of  the  pupils 
obtained  high  percentages  and  all  obtained  a  creditable  standing. 
The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Boys'  High  School  will  be  held 
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Darmg  the  year  past,  the  arerage  nnxxiber  belooging,  in  sH 
the  erexung  claases  taken  together,  was  668,  with  an  avenge 
dailv  attendance  of  541.  The  whole  nnmber  registered  was  T4j5 
bojH  and  men,  and  121  girls  and  young  women. 

The  clamefl  in  the  Central  School  in  the  Lincoln  Building  are 
well  grarled,  and,  under  the  efficient  saperrision  of  the  Principal, 
Mr.  liobertiton,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  all  depait- 
ments. 

The  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Oarin  and  Mr.  Hellert,  have  been  well  attended.  These 
classes  ought  to  be  provided  with  suitable  models,  casts  and 
charts,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars. 

CITT  KVEMUVO  HOBXAL  SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  organized  about  one  year  ago,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  teachers  already  employed  in  the  department, 
to  secure  certificates  meeting  all  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
new  standard  required  by  law.  Some  of  these  teachers  held 
certificates  without  a  record  of  examination,  while  othelra  were 
holders  of  certificates  with  percentages  lower  than  the  present 
standard. 
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The  school  opened  with  an  attendance  ot  about  150,  which 
during  the  rainy  season  fell  to  100.  The  principal  studies  pur- 
sued have  been  arithmetic,  algebra  and  grammar,  with  occasional 
review  lessons  on  other  topics  required  in  examination. 

During  the  past  year  the  teachers  of  the  School  have  been  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Eoncaid,  and  the  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent. At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  May  last,  an  examin- 
ation was  held  in  all  the  studies  required  by  the  State  law.  The 
examination  was  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  results  were  returned  to  the  City  Board  of  Examination,  by 
whom  certificates  were  issued  on  the  regular  percentages. 

The  whole  number  examined  was  99,  of  whom  4  gained  City 
Educational  Diplomas,  18  gained  1st  Grade  Certificates,  14 
gained  2d  Grade  Certificates,  29  gained  3d  Grade,  and  34  failed 
to  receive  any  certificates.  All  but  8  or  10  of  the  failures  were 
made  by  young  ladies  not  employed  in  the  Department.  In  con- 
nection with  the  regular  studies,  some  attention  has  been  given 
to  methods  of  teaching ;  but  now  that  most  of  the  teachers  have 
secured  regular  certificates,  it  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to 
give  more  attention  to  practical  methods  of  instruction,  and  less 
to  the  regular  studies. 

There  should  be  a  class  in  drawing  opened  in  connection  with 
the  school,  and  one  for  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  vocal 
music. 

DBAWINO. 

The  First  and  Second  Grade  Classes  of  boys,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Garin,  have  made  good  progress  in  Architect- 
ural Drawing,  and  the  corresponding  classes  of  girls,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Burgess,  presented  fine  specimens  of  Perspective  Draw- 
ing, at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Classes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
made  very  little  progress,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  under 
the  superintendence  of  any  special  teachers  of  drawing.  During 
the  coming  year,  on  account  of  the  election  of  an  additional 
special  teacher,  these  grades  will  receive  special  instruction. 

The  Primary  Schools,  under  the  general  direction  of  Mrs. 
Benton,  have  made  a  good  beginning.    The  school-room  black- 
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boards,  oovered  with  well  executed  drawings,  furnish  conduaiYe 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  children  take  in  their  worlL 

The  employment  of  an  additional  teacher  in  the  Primaiy 
Department  will  enable  all  the  Primary  Glasses  to  be  placed 
under  special  instruction. 

The  new  graded  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  if  propexly 
earned  out,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  great  practical  good.  Skill 
in  Drawing  will  be  of  practical  value  to  every  boy  who  may 
engage  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and,  apart  from  this,  as  a  means  of 
cultivating  taste,  this  branch  of  school  study  is  of  great  import- 
ance. 

The  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing  are  in  need  of  charts  and 
models,  which  can  be  provided  at  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Schools,  closes 
an  interesting  report  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

**  Our  teachers  deserve  great  credit  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
in  developing  this  branch  of  instruction.  It  was  natural  that 
there  should  be  some  grumbling,  for  there  are  always  some  who 
are  averse  to  any  extra  exertion  or  any  interruption  to  established 
routine.  But  the  exhibition  of  drawing  last  May  seemed  to  give 
at  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School  building,  when  five  hundred 
of  the  teachers  of  our  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
great  satisfaction,  and  put  everybody  in  better  humor.  The 
glory,  however,  of  last  year's  labors  and  efforts  was  seen  in  June, 

voluntarily  presented  themselves  for  an  examination  of  their 
qualifications  for  teaching  drawing ;  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
scheme  depends  upon  the  competency  of  the  mass  of  the  teachers 
to  teach  this  branch  to  their  classes,  aided  and  assisted  by  com- 
petent supervisors. 

The  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  teachings  is  the  sam^  as 
that  which  has  been  so  triumphantiy  successful  in  our  musical 
instruction.  A  general  supervisor  at  the  head,  to  plan  and 
direct,  with  a  corps  of  four  or  five  assistants,  to  teach  personally 
in  the  highest  classes  of  the  High  Schools,  and  to  aid  in  teaching 
the  teachers  and  in  inspecting,  examining  and  supervising  the 
work  done  in  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  the  Commitiee 
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on  Drawing,  of  course,  being  the  power  over  all.  As  to  the 
details  respecting  the  examinations,  programmes  and  expenses, 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee  famishes  all  needed  information. 

The  path  is  now  clear  and  plain,  in  the  main.  Just  now  there 
may  be  some  teachers  who  do  not  fully  see  how  to  carry  out  the 
pr6grammes  which  have  been  made.  But  this  is  only  a 
temporary  difficulty,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  overcome. 
If  modifications  in  the  requirements  are  found  by  experience  to 
be  necessaiy,  they  will  be  made.  Only  a  little  patience  is 
wanting.  Extra  pressure  was  ineyitable  in  the  introduction  of 
so  great  an  improvement.  For  the  time  drawing  may  seem  to 
some  to  engross  too  much  attention  and  time.  But  this  is  only 
a  temporary  phase  of  the  matter.  For  one  I  have  no  fear  that 
our  scholars  will  be  the  losers.  When  Drawing  is  properly  under- 
stood  and  properly  taught,  it  toill  he  acknowledged  by  every  enHght- 
ened  mind  to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  (he  education  of  every 
human  being,  whatever  may  be  his  destination  in  life.  Here  general 
education  and  technical  education  coincide.  The  child  needs 
drawing  equally  whether  he  is  destined  for  a  course  of  liberal 
otdture,  or  for  any  industrial  pursuit." 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

Drawing,  as  an  important  branch  of  Industrial  Education,  is 
attracting  marked  attention  in  the  Schools  of  Eastern  Cities,  and 
in  many  of  the  schools  for  girls,  sewing  is  also  taught. 

In  Boston,  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Schools,  S.  K. 
Lothrop,  Chairman,  made  last  year  an  able  and  interesting 
report,  which  closed  as  follows: 

''The  present  Committee  on  Industrial  Schools  was  appointed 
at  the  organizing  of  the  Board,  in  January  of  this  year.  This 
Committee,  in  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  duty,  have  turned 
their  attention  entirely  to  a  point  indicated  in  Mr.  Shackford's 
report — ^the  enlargement  of  the  department  of  sewing  in  the 
Girls'  Grammar  Schools;  and  after  conference  with  others,  and 
especially  with  Mrs.  Hemenway,  and  other  ladies  interested  in 
the  experiment  which  she  has  been  sustaining  in  the  Inter- 
mediate School  in  Tyler  street,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
recommend  that  sewing,  which  is  now  taught  in  the  sixth,  fifth 
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and  fourth  classes  of  the  Oirls'  Ghrammar  Schools,  be  caniei 
forward  gradually  into  all  the  classes  of  the  girls'  schools;  ths 
fourth,  of  this  year,  for  instance,  when  it  beoomee  the  third  dtsB 
of  next  year,  to  continue  to  receiye  appropriate  instmction  in 
sewing;  and  so  on,  when  it  becomes  the  second,  and  when  it 
becomes  the  first  class;  and  thus  in  three  years,  instruction  in 
sewing  will  be  given  in  all  the  classes,  by  a  gradual  and  {ffo- 
gressive  change,  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  intellectiisl 
culture  and  training.  They  propose,  also,  that  as  instmction  in 
sewing  is  thus  enlarged  in  the  classes  to  which  it  is  given,  it 
shall  be  enlarged  in  the  character  and  practical  value  of  the 
instruction  given,  and  that  certainly  in  the  first  and  second,  and 
perhaps  begun  in  the  third,  instruction  shall  be  given  in  cutting, 
shaping,  fitting,  and  thoroughly  making  girls'  and  ladies'  gar- 
ments; the  requisite  materials  for  this  instruction  to  be  furnished 
by  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oommitte  on  Accounts. 
They  believe,  from  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Hemenway's  experi- 
ment, that  one  good,  thoroughly  competent  teacher  of  sewing, 
cutting,  fitting,  etc.,  giving  her  whole  time  to  the  work,  could 
take  charge  of  one  school,  and  in  the  twenty-six  school-hours  of 
the  week  give  two  hours  a  week  of  instruction  to  all  the  pupils 
of  that  school;  and,  in  some  cases  of  the  mixed  schools,  where 
the  number  of  girls  is  not  so  great,  one  teacher  devoting  her 
whole  time  might  take  charge  of  two  schools.  Your  conmiittee 
believe  that  the  whole  cost  of  this  experiment,  after  it  got  fully 
established,  in  all  the  classes  in  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  would 
not  be  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  a 
portion  of  this  might  be  returned  from  the  sale  of  the  garments 
made  by  the  first  and  second  classes. 
With  these  views  the  committee  submit  the  f  oUovring  orders. 

S.  K.  LOTHROP,  Chairman. 

1.  Ordered y  That  on  and  after  September  next,  sewing,  now 
taught  in  the  sixth,  fifth  and  fourth  classes  of  the  Girls'  Grammar 
Schools,  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  three  other  classes  in 
said  schools;  the  present  fourth  class  and  it  successors,  as  it 
advances  from  the  fourth  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third  to  the 
second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  first  class,  to  continue  to 
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receive  instractions  in  sewing,  so  that  in  three  years  from  this 
time  it  may  be  universally  taught  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Girls' 
Orammar  Schools,  and  more  thorough  and  progressive  instruction 
given. 

2.  Ordered,  Th^t,  whenever  the  gradual  progress  of  this  plan 
permits,  practical  instruction  in  cutting,  shaping,  fitting  and 
thoroughly  making  childrens'  and  ladies  garments  shall  be  given 
to  the  members  of  the  first  and  second  (classes  of  the  Girls' 
Orammar  Schools,  and  that,  in  preparation  for  it,  the  district 
committee  of  each  girls'  school  shall  be  authorized  to  procure  and 
nominate  to  this  board  a  sewing  teacher  thoroughly  competent 
to  give  the  aforesaid  instruction,  and,  giving  her  whole  time  to 
the  city,  to  take  supervision  and  charge  of  the  whole  department 
of  sewing  in  the  school;  her  salary  to  be  subsequently  determined 
by  this  Board,  but  never  to  exceed  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any 
female  assistant  in  said  schools. 

3.  Ordered,  Thatwhenthe  gradual  progress  of  this  plan  makes 
it  necessary,  the  Committee  on  Accounts  be  authorized  to  furnish, 
on  the  requisition  of  each  district  committee,  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  give  the  contemplated  instruction  in  cutting  and 
making  garments,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars 
to  each  school,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to  any  one  room. 

4.  Ordered,  That  each  district  committee  be  authorized,  if  at 
any  time  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  select  and  associate 
with  them  one  or  more  competent  ladies  from  their  district,  to  aid 
them  in  superintending  or  carrying  out  this  plan  of  thorough 
instructibn  in  sewing." 

PHONOGBAPHT. 

In  September,  1872,  the  Committee  on  Classification  reported 
in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  Phonography,  for  a 
period  of  three  months  on  trial,  in  the  First  Grade  Grammar 
Classes  and  the  Boys'  High  School.  Mr.  B.  C.  Brown  was 
appointed  to  the  place,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  was 
regularly  elected.  As  a  general  rule  the  boys  have  pursued  the 
study  with  interest,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  given  them  thorough 
instruction,  but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge  of  final  results.  Out 
of  the  three  or  four  hundred  pupils  that  take  up  the  study,  it  is 
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not  probable  that  many  will  eontiniie  it  long  eaiaa^  to  be- 
come practical  phonograpbic  zeporiers,  and  conBeqnfintlT  tfaoe 
is  room  for  doubt  as  to  tbe  desirability  of  making  it  a  eompnbtiy 
study  in  the  common  school  course. 

THE   MODERN  LAKOUAOE8. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools 
there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  centralize  pupils  in  those 
schools,  particularly  in  the  Eighth  District. 

Partly  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  other  schools, 
and  partly  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  paxentB, 
during  tbe  past  year  a  special  teacher  of  French  or  Gterman  hsa 
been  appointed  in  several  of  the  Ghrammar  Schools  and  Primiiy 
Schools.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages  can  be  advantageously  pur- 
sued in  the  Public  Schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, and  many  other  western  cities,  the  study  of  the  Oerman 
language  has  been  extensively  introduced.  In  this  city,  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  population,  instruction  in  both 
French  or  German  has  been  strongly  demanded. 

Some  schools  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  attempt  to  introduce  instruction  in  French  in  so  many  of 
the  Primary  Schools,  has  proved  a  failure.  This  instruction 
interferes  with  the  English  course,  and  to  a  majority  of  pupils 
the  smattering  of  the  language  acquired  is  of  no  practical 
benefit. 

CHANGES   IN   TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  School  Law  passed  by  the  State  Legislature,  1868-9, 
required  San  Francisco  to  conform  to  a  imif orm  State  series  of 
text-books.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  1870,  under  the 
Administration  of  State  Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  adopted  a 
uniform  series  of  school-books,  and  in  July,  1871,  six  months 
after  Superintendent  Widber  took  office,  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation carried  into  effect  the  changes,  made  compulsoiy  by  the 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  by  State  Law.  For 
these  changes  in  books,  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  the 
City  Superintendent  were  in  no  wise  responsible. 
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McGu£fey'8  series  of  Headers,  six  books,  took  the  place  of 
Willson's;  Brown's  Grammar  superseded  Eerl's;  Swinton's  His- 
tory displaced  Anderson's;  Monteith's  Geographies,  three  books, 
had  been  substituted  for  Cornell's  Primary,  and  Guyot's  Inter- 
mediate, two  books,  in  1870.  Swinton's  Word-Analysis,  author- 
ized by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1871,  was  adopted  for 
use  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  classes  of  the  Grammar 
Schools. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  smaller 
book  that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  larger  one,  for  use  in  the 
higher  grades.  In  publishing  the  advanced  book  on  Word- 
Analysis,  the  author  incorporated  into  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
smaller  book  of  English  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  substituted  for 
the  old  edition,  which  went  out  of  print.  Part  I  of  the  Word- 
Analysis,  under  the  title  of  the  Word-Book,  which  was  necessarily 
taken  for  use  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades,  in  order  to 
complete  the  course  of  word-study  and  spelling. 

The  City  Board  of  Education,  in  1871,  introduced  the  graded 
course  of  instruction  in  music,  so  successfully  pursued  in  Boston 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  Mason's  Music  Charts  and  books 
were  necessarily  adopted  in  place  of  the  miscellaneous  song- 
books  before  in  use. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing-books  and  Cards  were  also  adopted, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  [something  like  a  graded  course  in 
drawing. 

After  a  year's  trial  in  the  course  of  study,  in  June,  1872,  a 
mental  arithmetic  for  the  Primary  Grades — ^French's  First  Les- 
sons— ^was  added  to  the  list  of  books  in  use.  It  superseded  no 
other  book,  but  supplemented  Robinson's,  which  is  mainly  a 
text-book  of  written  arithmetic. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  High  School  text-books,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  series  used  in  the  State  Uniyersity,  and  a 
few  changes  were  made  in  scientific  books,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  modem  scientific  researches.  These  changes, 
however,  were  comparatively  unimportant,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  pupils  afiected  by  them. 
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AMMKXDMEirTB  TO  THX  00UB8B  OF  BTUDiT. 

Three  months  before  the  end  of  the  School  Year,  aerenl 
amendments  to  the  course  of  study  were  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Classification,  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
adoption.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  businees, 
action  on  these  amendments  was  postponed  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  revised  course  was  not  finally  adopted  untQ  July,  just 
before  the  re-opening  of  the  Schools,  thereby  causing  mudi  con- 
fussion  and  delay  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

On  account  of  the  time  given  to  industrial  drawings  music 
and  phonography,  and  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  to  the 
French  and  German  languages,  there  had  been  during  the  year 
a  standing  complaint  of  too  much  work  for  the  pupils.  For  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  course,  it  was  decided  to  cut  off 
McGuffey's  Sixth  Header  in  the  First  Grade  classes,  supplying 
its  place  by  a  review  of  the  Fifth  Reader  used  in  the  Second 
Grade,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  one  large  text-book. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  teachers,  after  a  trial  of  several 
years  in  the  use  of  these  text  books  on  Geography,  that  altogether 
too  much  time  was  devoted  to  memorizing  lessons  from  the  text- 
books; and  in  order  to  economize  time  for  other  studies  it  was 
thought  practicable  to  dispense  with  the  larger  text-books  used 
in  the  1st  and  2d  Grades.  The  place  of  Monteith's  Physical 
Geography  is  supplied  in  the  2d  Grade  classes  by  a  review  of 
the  Manual  of  Geography  used  in  the  3d  Grade;  and  in  the 
First  Grades  by  oral  lessons  given  by  the  teacher  on  certain 
specified  topics  of  physical  geography  without  the  use  of  a  text- 
books by  the  pupils. 

In  many  eastern  cities  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  text-books  on  Geography,  on  account  of  the  growing  con- 
viction that  memorizing  hundreds  of  pages  of  map  questions  and 
descriptive  text  is  not  the  best  method  of  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  change  in  our  course  may  be  too 
radical,  but  I  recommended  it  after  careful  consideration,  from 
a  conviction  that  if  teachers  were  disposed  to  cany  it  out  it 
would  effect  a  needed  reform. 
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The  course  in  Geography,  for  several  years  prior  to  1871,  in- 
cluded only  two  text  books.  During  the  coming  year  the  First 
Grade  classes  already  having  the  books  will  generally  make  use 
of  them  to  suplement  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  teachers  think  that  the  method  of  teaching 
Physical  Geography  by  means  of  relief  globes,  maps,  charts  and 
oral  lessons,  is  too  dificult,  or  is  impracticable,  the  course  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  Monteith's  Physical  Geography 
to  be  continued  in  the  two  higher  grades.  In  the  new  course, 
Brow8*8  First  Lines  in  Grammar,  is  to  be  begun  in  the  2d  Grade 
instead  of  the  3d,  for  the  reason  that  the  book  is  so  small  that 
it  can  easily  be  completed  in  two  years;  that  is,  in  the  1st  and  2d 
Grades. 

In  this  particular  the  course  corresponds  to  that  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  new  oourses  of  study 
adopted  in  many  eastern  cities.  The  elements  of  Grammar 
taught  orally  in  connection  with  reading  lessons,  and  pract- 
ical exercises  in  writing  English,  are  more  useful  to  beginners 
than  are  the  memorized  definitions  of  the  text-book.  The  ex- 
amination papers  from  our  schools,  for  several  years  past,  have 
shown  conclusively  that  while  many  pupils  are  well  up  in  defini- 
tions, parsing  and  analysis,  comparatively  few  are  able  to  write 
English  with  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  or  elegance. 

In  the  study  of  words  and  spelling,  the  word-book  originally 
adopted  in  the  3d  and  4th  Grades,  has  been  extended  downward, 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  many  primary  teachers,  into  the 
5th  and  6th  Grades,  thus  distributing  the  work  of  two  years 
through  four  years,  and  so  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  each  year.  The  small  Speller  formely  used  in  these  two 
Primary  Grades  was  dropped  as  superfluous.  For  the  7th 
Grade,  the  spelling  exercises  arranged  in  the  reader  render  the 
u^e  of  a  separate  spelling  book  unnecessary,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  school  life  the  simple  words  from  the  charts  and  in 
the  First  Beader  are  all  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

In  arithmetic,  the  new  course,  in  addition  to  the  former  text- 
book work,  includes  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  the  various 
combinations  of  small  numbers,  according  to  what  is  known  as 
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the  **  Gmbe  Sjsiem."    During  the  jeax,  one  or  two  low  grade 
claseefl  in  each  of  the  huge  primaiy  schools,  were  trained  ac- 
cording to  this  method,  with  the    most  unqualified    suooeBS. 
The  main  object  of  this  method  is  to  teach  the  four  elementazr 
rules  by  keeping  the  pupils  limited  to  small  numbers  within  the 
range  of  their  comprehension.    It  requires  the  use  of  no  text- 
book by  either  teacher  or  pupil;  but  does  require  some  effort 
and  originality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     ProTiaion  is  also 
made  in  the  primary  grades  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  decimal 
and  common  fractions,  limited  to  small  numbers.     Exercises  in 
writing  English  are  introduced  at  an  early  age,  and  are  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  course.    The  necessity  for  greater 
attention  to  composition  will  be  erident  from  reference  to  the 
examination  questions  on  grammar  and  composition,  in  which 
specimen  sentences,  selected  Jfrom  compositions  written  at  trial 
examinations,  are  given  to  be  corrected. 

These  changes  have  been  made  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  revised  courses  of  study  for  Eastern  cities ;  and  I  am 
confident,  if  carried  out  in  the  right  spirit,  will  result  in  pleas- 
anter  and  more  profitable  work,  both  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  consequence  of  the  hurried  manner  of  its  final  adoption, 
some  discrepancies  will  be  found  in  the  course,  and  as  it  was 
printed  during  my  illness,  when  I  was  unable  to  revise  the  proof, 
numerous  errors  and  omissions  are  found  in  it  which  ought  to 
be  corrected  by  amendment. 

OONGLUSION. 

It  was  my  intention  to  prepare  a  full  review  of  the  educational 
progress  of  the  Schools  during  the  last  three  years,  but  after 
drafting  a  few  pages  I  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  a  severe  and 
long-continued  fever,  so  that  even  the  brief  summary  herewith 
submitted  has  been  made  up  at  broken  intervals  of  time,  and  un- 
der circumstances  of  peculiar  diflftculty. 

In  retiring  from  the  position  of  Deputy  Superintendent,  I  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  the 
^Superintendent,  and  to  the  Teachers,  my  sincere  thanks  for  many 
official  and  personal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness.    Of  all  the 
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Tarioua  educational  positionB  that  I  have  held  during  twenty 
years  of  school  work  in  this  State,  my  present  one  has  been  the 
most  difficult  and  laborious.  Mistakes  of  judgment  I  may  have 
made,  but  I  retire  from  the  position  with  the  consciousness  of 
haying  endeayered  to  do  my  duty,  without  regard  to  personal 
consequences. 

JOHN  SWETT, 

Deputy  Superintendent. 


APPENDIX. 


CIRCULAR     TO     PRINCIPALS,     VICE- PRINCIPALS 

AND    ASSISTANTS. 

1873. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  month  of  May  next,  Principals  of  Gkammtf 
Schools  are  requested  to  examine  all  their  respectiye  grades,  ex- 
cept the  first,  in  reading  and  writing. 

In  Drawing,  the  third  grade  classes  will  be  credited  by  the 
Special  Drawing  Teachers,  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Garin,  on  books 
and  specimens. 

The  fourth  grade  classes  will  be  examined  by  some  teacher 
designated  by  Principals,  on  drawing  books  and  specimens. 

Pbimaby  Principals  will  examine  their  classes  as  follows: 

The  Fifth  Grade  in  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing  and  Oral  In- 
struction. 

The  Sixth  Grade  in  everything  except  Written  Arithmetic. 

The  examination  in  Oral  Instruction  must  be  conducted  orally. 

Drawing  in  the  Primary  Schools  will  be  credited  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Special  Teacher,  Mrs.  Benton. 

The  oral  examination  in  Music,  except  in  the  first  grade,  will 
be  conducted  by  such  Assistants  as  are  competent,  designated 
by  the  Principals.  The  examination  must  be  oral,  the  exercises 
selected  from  the  music  readers  and  charts,  as  designated  in  the 
several  grades  by  the  manual. 
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In  the  G-rammar  G-rades  tei)  credits,  or  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  credits  (20)  allowed  for  Music,  will  be  given  on  an 
orcd  examination. 

This  examination  may  be  conducted  at  any  time  during  the 
month  of  May. 

In  Primary  Schools  the  examination  will  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  Primary  Principals. 

Principals,  with  the  Special  Teachers,  will  arrange  examina- 
tions in  German  and  French. 

In  conducting  the  ATnmal  Examination,  teachers  will  obserre 
the  following  roles: 

1.  Principals  will  assign  teachers  so  that  no  one  shall  haye 
charge  of  his  or  her  own  class. 

2.  Teachers  will  require  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil  to 
be  written  at  the  head  of  each  paper;  also,  the  name  of  the 
school,  the  grade,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher^f  each  class,  and 
the  name  of  the  examiner  placed  in  charge  of  the  class. 

3.  The  name  of  the  teacher  by  whom  each  set  of  papers  is 
examined  must  be  attached  to  the  papers,  and  the  examiners  will 
be  held  directiy  responsible  to  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

4.  Principals  and  examiners  will  take  all  possible  precautions 
to  prevent  pupils  from  communicating,  or  from  aiding  one  an- 
other in  any  way,  and  the  papers  of  any  scholars  detected  in 
conmiunicating  or  copying  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

6.  Teachers  in  charge  of  classes  will  give  no  assistance  to 
pupils,  but  may  give  any  explanation  necessary  to  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  any  question. 

6.  ^  As  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  determine  what 
pupils  are  fitted  for  promotion,  not  how  many  may  be  promoted, 
teachers  are  instructed  to  examine  and  credit  strictly  and  impar- 
tially. 

7.  Principals  will  preserve  all  sets  of  papers,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

8.  Neither  Principals  nor  Assistants  will  in  any  manner  make 
any  report  of  the  average  percentage  of  any  class.    The  only  re- 
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port  made  wQl  be  the  number  examined  and  the  number  pro- 
moted. 

9.  The  maximum  nimiber  of  credits  to  be  allowed  in  each 
study  will  be  found  on  each  set  of  qoestions,  and  also  on  the 
schedule  attached* 

10.  The  examination  questions  will  be  deUyered  on  the  oider 
of  Principals,  on  the  morning  of  each  day  of  examination. 

11.  All  the  schools  will  close  on  Friday,  May  30th,  1873. 

12.  Principals  are  authorized  to  hold  such  dosing  exerdaes 
as  they  may  desire,  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Department 

13.  The  first  grade  classes  will  be  examined  for  graduation 
from  the  Orammar  Schools,  and  for  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
26  to  29.  The  boys  will  meet  for  examination  in  the  Boys'  High 
School  Building,  on  Monday,  May  26ih,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m .  The 
girls  will  assemble  at  the  Gtirls'  High  School  Building  at  the 
same  time. 

14.  Principals  are  instructed  to  send  up  for  examination  only 
those  pupils  who,  judging  from  the  two  trial  examinations  held 
during  the  year,  and  from  the  monthly  reports,  will  haye  a  fair 
chance  of  passing  examination  successfully. 

15.  During  the  vacation  the  report  of  the  examination  will  be 
made  up,  and  the  certificates  of  graduation  will  be  given  out  at 
the  commencement  of  the  school  term  in  July. 

16.  Principals  will  so  assign  papers  for  examination,  that  the 
papers  in  any  one  study,  in  classes  of  the  same  grade,  shall  be 
examined  by  the  same  teachers,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of 
marking.  In  schools  haying  seyeral  classes  in  any  one  grade, 
the  papers  may  be  divided. 

17.  The  standard  of  promotion  will  be  fixed  at  70  per  cept., 
the  same  as  last  year. 

18.  On  or  before  June  8th,  Principals  of  High,  Grammar 
and  Primary  Schools  will  make  an  annual  report  of  the  following 
statistics: 

1st.    Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. 
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2d.  Number  receiTed  by  transfer  from  other  schoola,  after 
the  first  da;  of  the  school  year. 

3d.     AnpTiftl  average  number  belonging. 

4th.     Annual  aTerage  daily  attendance. 

5th.  Whole  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  lower  to' higher 
grades  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  month,  not  including  the 
first  month  of  the  year. 

SCHEDULE  OF  MAXIMUM  CREDITS. 


First  Qtade  . . . 
Second  Gmde . 
Third  Grade. . . 
Fourth  Gt«de  . 
FifUt  Grade.... 
fiiith  Grade... 
Seventh  Grade 
Einhth  Omde.. 


^  =  g 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OP  FIRST  GRADE  PUPILS  FOB 
GRADUATION  FROM  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  AND 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
San  FsAitoisco,  1873. 


ARITHMETIC— 100  Credits. 
10  Questdons    10  Oredits    each. 

1.  Divide  6-7  by  2-3  and  give  an  analytical  explanation  of 
each  step  in  the  method.  [No  credits  allowed  for  the  method  1^ 
rule,  "  Invert  the  divisor,  &c,"] 

2.  Compound  interest  of  tlOO  for  one  year  at  two  per  cent,  a 
month,  compounded  monthly? 
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3.  Note  giyen  for  $150,  Jannazy  10th,  1871.  Bmte  of  interest 
10  per  cent,  a  year.  Paid  on  this  note  July  Ist,  1872, 1100. 
What  is  due  May  25th,  1873? 

[Full  credits  if  the  answer  obtained  is  within  10  cents  of  tbe 
exact  answer.    Fire  credits  if  within  $1.00.] 

4.  The  decimal  .75  is  what  per  c^it  of  the  decimal  .25?  S 
is  what  per  cent,  of  5? 

6.  How  much  land  at  $25  an  acre  can  a  real  estate  agent  bar 
for  $5,250,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  five  per  cent.? 

6.  A  grain  dealer  buys  100  tons  of  wheat  at  $30  a  ton;  he 
sells  at  2  cents  a  pound;  what  per  cent,  does  he  gain? 

7.  Which  is  greater,  the  interest  or  the  true  discount  of  $5,000 
for  2  years  6  months,  at  10  per  cent  a  year?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference? 

8.  Bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  $425.50,  one-half  per  cent  off 
for  cash?    Cash  paid  ? 

9.  Divide  4  by  1,000,  multiply  the  quotient  by  .06,  divide  fte 
product  by  200  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  ^. 

10.  Multiply  15  by  §,  multiply  the  product  by  J,  divide  the 
second  product  by  12,  add  to  the  quotient  I,  divide  the  sum  by  2, 
subtract  from  the  quotient  i,,  multiply  the  remainder  by  ^  and 
change  the  product  into  a  decimal  fraction. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— First  Ghrade— 20  Credits. 

[Note. — Examiners  will  read  the  first  question  twice,  allow  one 
minute  for  solution,  and  then  require  each  examinee  to  write  the 
answer  on  a  slip  of  paper.  So  proceed  with  each  of  the  20 
questions.] 

1.  What  is  f  of  200  ? 

2  240  is  J  of  what  number? 

3.  Add  2-5  and  3-8. 

4.  How  many  times  is  2-3  contained  in  4-5? 

5.  Product  of  2J  by  2J. 

6.  Difference  between  4  1-5  and  2  1-3. 

7.  Three-fourths  of  anything  is  what  per  cent,  of  it? 
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8.  At  three-quarters  of  a  dollar  apiece,  hoy^  many  kniyes  can 
be  bought  for  $150? 

9.  f  is  what  per  cent,  of  J  ? 

10.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  1-12  of  a  cubic  foot  of  sand? 

11.  How  many  square  feet  on  the  floor  of  a  room  20  feet  long 
and  14  feet  6  inches  wide  ? 

12.  How  many  square  acres  in  4  square  miles  of  land? 

13.  How  many  ounces  in  26  pounds  of  gold? 

14.  How  many  inches  of  surface  on  a  cubic  block  of  wood  10 
inches  long,  10  inches  wide  and  10  inches  high  ? 

16.    If  2  yards  of  cloth  cost  $5.00  what  will  2}  yards  cost? 

16.  How  many  feet  in  40  rods? 

17.  How  many  times  is  the  decimal  .2  contained  in  the  deci- 
mal .5? 

18.  What  is  the  product  of  2.5  by  2.5  ? 

19.  At  12}  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  can  be  bought  for 
$40? 

GRAMMAEr-Pirst  Grade— 100  Credits. 

1.  Present  Tense. 

1.  I  lorite  a  letter  every  day. 

2.  I  amioriHng  a  letternow. 

3.  My  letter  is  wrUten  now. 

Change  each  of  these  three  sentences  into  each  of  the  six 
tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  changing  the  words,  now  and 
every  day  into  other  words  to  denote  time  that  shall  correspond 
to  the  verb. 

2.  Put  each  of  the  same  three  sentences  into  the  Potential 
Mood,  making  use  of  the  negative  adverb  not^  and  also  asking  a 
question  with  each  sentence. 

3.  Principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  1,  go;  2,  Sing; 
3,  Swim;  4,  burst;  5,  blow;  6,  knew;  7,  rise;  8,  say;  9,  sew;  10, 
speak. 

4.  State  the  principal  rule  in  Syntax  about  the  relation  of  the 
verb  to  its  subject;  give  and  explain  a  correct  sentence  to  illus- 
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trate;  and  also,  write  an  incorrect  sentence,  correct  it  and  show 
how  the  role  applies. 

6.  What  is  the  main  role  of  Syntax  abont  the  relation  of 
pronouns  to  the  words  for  which  thej  stand  ?  Give  a  correct  and 
an  incorrect  sentence  to  illustrate  the  application,  and  expUin 
both. 

6.  What,  besides  a  noun,  may  be  the  Siibject  or  the  object  of 
a  sentence  ? 

7.  Jvliua  Caesar y  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  grtxA 
genercds. 

Expand  the  contracted  compound  sentence  into  a  full  com- 
pound sentence. 

8.  lb  him,  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  communion  with 
her  visible  forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language. 

a.  What  kind  of  a  sentence  ? 

h.  What  is,  *'  She  speaks  a  yarious  language"? 

c.  What  is,  **  Who  holds  communion"? 

d.  Parse  to. 

e.  Parse  who, 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if,  in  your  opinion,  they 
are  incorrect: 

1.  Every  one  of  you  have  been  studying  their  lessons. 

2.  I,  Eichard  Roe,  who  is  of  sound  mind,  doth  make 
this  last  will  and  testament. 

3.  There  ain't  more  than  a  dozen  person  there. 

4.  You  hadn't  ought  to  have  went,  for  I  knowed  you'd 
fare  exceeding  bad. 

5.  Speak  low  and  slow  and  loud  and  fast  and  harsh 
and  mild  and  soft  by  turns. 

10.  Here  is  the  composition  of  a  big  boy  belonging  to  a 
Second  Grade  Grammar  Glass.  He  certainly  has  not  yet  leamed 
either  the  trade  or  the  profession  of  writing  good  English. 
Make  it  all  over  as  well  as  you  can,  keeping  the  main  ideas,  if 
you  can  find  any.  Cut  it  up  into  sentences,  punctuate  it,  put  in 
capitals,  spell  it,  and,  finally,  translate  it  into  tolerable  English. 
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Weigh  is  More  Desirable  Trade  or  Profession. 

The  question  is  an  important  one  and  deserves  carefull  atten- 
tion as  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  may  have  to  decide  this 
question  for  our  selves. 

Now  for  mj  part  give  me  a  trade  by  all  means,  not  that  I  like 
Shoemaking  or  Wood-Sawing  better  than  Studing  law  or  Medi- 
cine but  think  of  he  who  has  been  studying  law  is  well  versed  in 
Iiatin  &  Greek  and  may  not  be  able  to  mend  his  boot  or  saw  a 
stick  of  wood. 

Think  of  the  Schoolteacher  who  has  to  go  to  the  Dress  makers 
every  time  she  tears  her  dress. 

I  dont  like  a  trade  for  life  nor  a  profession  but  a  little  sprinkeled 
here  and  there  wouldn't  do  harm  but  might  do  some  good. 

NOTE. — Examiners  will  not  credit  according  to  anybody's 
pet  system  of  analysis  or  parsing,  but  will  exercise  the  broadest 
liberality;  and  will  recognize  any  common-sense  methods,  vnthont 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  particular  text  book. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY— First  Grade— 60  Credits. 

1.  What  countries  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Caucasian 
race?    By  the  Mongolian  race? 

2.  Name  4  characteristic  animals  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  8  of 
the  Temperate  zones ;  8  of  the  Torrid  zones. 

3.  Name  at  least  10  of  the  characteristic  trees  and  food-plants 
of  the  Torrid  zone  ;  of  the  Temperate  zones. 

4.  Name  the  four  great  Ocean-currents.  What  causes  produce 
them. 

5.  What  great  rivers  rise  in  the  great  plateau  of  Asia?  Of 
North  America. 

6.  In  what  respects  do  Africa,  South  America  and  Australia 
resemble  one  another? 

7.  Name  5  great  plateaus,  and  state  their  approximate  height. 

8.  What  winds  supply  California  with  rain?    Brazil? 

9.  Why  have  Niphon,  Great  Britain  and  the  coast  of  Norway 
a  comparatively  mild  vnnter  climate? 
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10.    Area,  population,  4  principal  exports,  and  4  largest  cituB 
of  California? 

mSTORT— First  Grade— 60  Credits. 
Credit  on  a  scale  of  100  and  divide  by  2. 

1.  When  was  gold  discoyered  in  California,  and  when  vai 
California  made  a  State? 

2.  When  was  the  battle  of  Gtettysburg  fought  and  when  did 
Lee  surrender  the  main  Confederate  Army? 

3.  In  what  year  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  fought?   Ball 
Bun?    Antietam? 

4.  Mention  five  of  the  main  suooessiYe  steps  that  led  to  the 
War  of  Secession. 

5.  What  was  the  Alabama^  and  what  is  meant  by  the  '^Alabam 
Claims"^ 

6.  Name  4  American  Inyentors  and  state  what  they  inTonted. 

7.  Name  4  G-reat  American  Statesmen ;  4  Orators ;  4  Authon; 
4  Military  Commanders. 

8.  How  did  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  ICfis- 
issippi  Biver  become  a  part  of  our  country? 

9.  What  were  the  main  results  of  the  War  of  the  Bebellion? 

10.  What  military  commanders  have  been  made  presidents  of 
the  United  States? 

WORD-ANALTSIS-Pirst  Grade— 50  Credits. 

Credit  on  scale  of  100,  and  divide  by  2.    One  credit  off  the  100 
scale  for  each  mis-spelt  word. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  foUoTving 
synonyms;  bwry-Anter;  ctistomr-habit ;  sUent^tacUum. 

2.  Derivation  and  meaning  of  the  following  words :  panaceat 
autocrat,  panorama. 

3.  Name  and  define  5  additional  Oreek  roots,  and  illustrate 
by  a  word. 

4.  Write  ten  words  derived  from  porw,  and  define  the  fiwt 
five. 
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5.  Write  ten  words  derived  from  /ocio,  and  define  the  first 
five. 

6.  Write  and  give  the  meaning  of  10  Latin  Prefixes,  and 
write  a  word  to  illustrate  each. 

7.  Write  ten  words  having  the  Latin  prefix  de,  and  define  the 
first  five. 

8.  Write  and  give  the  meaning  of  ten  Latin  Suffixes,  writing 
ft  word  to  illustrate  each. 

9.  Write  and  define  ten  more  Latin  Suffixes,  giving  a  word  to 
illustrate  each. 

[5  extra  credits  for  any  one  who  will  write  and  give  the  mean- 
ing of  fifteen  additional  suffixes.     Head  the  list  Extra.] 

10.  Write  twenty  words  derived  from  Qradior, 

COMPOSITION— First  Grade— 50  Credits. 

1. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 

MAUD  MULLEE. 

Mand  Mailer,  on  a  STunzDer's  day, 
Baked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beanty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  totm. 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  Tague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — 50  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

n. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
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rectly  in  erery  respect.  One  credit  off  for  eyeaj  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  nse  of  a  period  or  comma,  twd 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  yery  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  role  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
yon  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 


The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  March 
last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  G-rades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.     100  credits. 

1.  ''  I  remember  well  one  year  ago  in  vacation,  when  I  went 
to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  lived  near  a  creek  shaded  bj 
the  most  beautiful  trees,  and  on  the  bank  bordering  the  creek 
the  trees  were  so  thick,  that  one  could  not  see  a  person  on  the 
opposite  bank." 

2.  ''The  horse  is  very  useful,  to  man,  to  haul  carts  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  kinds  of  labor;  They  are  different  kinds  of 
horses  the  Mexican  Mustang,  the  Arabia  steed,  which  is  a  noUe 
looking  horse,  and  the  Arabian  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  horse, 
some  of  them  have  these  horses  sleep  in  the  same  tent  with 
them." 

3.  ''Chinese  labor  is  very  injurious  where  ever  it  finds  its 
way,  the  reason  is  because  they  can  live  on  less  money  than  a 
white  man  could,  they  can  live  on  about  $.05  a  day  while  a  white 
man  could  not  live  on  less  than  $.75  a  day  at  the  very  least, 
therefore  they  are  able  to  work  for  ^  as  much  vniges  as  white  men 
work  for." 

4.  "If  you  are  in  company,  Ladies  in  particular,  and  if  yon 
did  not  know  anything  about  Grammar,  and  try  to  entertain 
your  company  you  would  feel  very  awkward  in  deed." 

5.  "I  like  to  study  Arithmetic  which  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful studies  for  if  you  should  buy  something  and  receive  wrong 
change  you  could  tell  if  it  was  vnrong,  if  you  should  wish  to 
count  you  could  do  so  by  having  learnt  Arithmetic. 
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French  is  the  principal  study  I  like  to  study,  I  learnt  it  about, 
three  terms  and  I  can  speak  it  very  well  I  generally  speak  French 
to  Madam  that  is  my  teacher/. 

[Note. — ^Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  5. 

SPELLING— First  Grade— 20  Credits. 
20  Words,  half  Credit  each. 


1. 

Necessaiy 

11. 

Chestnut-tree 

2. 

Indifferent 

12. 

Threshing-floor 

3. 

Kxtempore 

13. 

BecoUection 

4. 

Ineffectual 

14. 

Omnipotence 

5. 

Occasionally 

15. 

Licoherent 

6. 

Insatiable 

16. 

Apparitions 

7. 

Cotillion 

* 

17. 

Triumphantly 

8. 

Exquisite 

18. 

Persuasions 

9. 

Tyrannical 

19. 

Acknowledged 

10. 

InquiaitiYe 

20. 

Lnmaterial 

10  CREDITS. 

Half  credit  off  for  each 

mis-spe 

It  vrord,  and  each  mis 

or  omitted  capital  letter. 

Of  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known,  the  grotto  of 
Antiparos  is  the  most  rsmarkable,  as  well  for  its  extent  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  spany  incrustations.  This  celebrated  cavern 
was  first  explored  by  one  Magni,  an  Italian  traveler,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  at  Antiparos,  an  inconsiderable  island  of  the 
Archipelago.  ''Having  been  informed,"  says  he,  ''by  the  na- 
tives of  Paros7  that,  in  the  little  island  of  Antiparos,  which  lies 
about  two  miles  &om  the  former,  a  gigantic  statue  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  resolved  that 
we  (the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it  a  visit." 

MUSIC— 100  Credits  ■^  5=20. 

1.  How  is  the  pitch  of  tones  represented? 

2.  In  what  do  minor  and  major  scales  diffsr  ? 

8.  Give  the  relative  minor  scales  of  (7,  O,  D,  A,  F,  &  and 
If*  major. 
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4.  Write  the  minor  scales  of  Cy  G  and  B  upon  the  staiF 
proper  signatures. 

5.  Why  is/ sharped  in  G  minor? 

6.  How  many  minor  seconds  in  the  major  scale  ?    How  rnanj 

in  the  minor  scale? 

7.  What  is  a  chromatic  scale  ?  Write  a  chromatic  scale  com- 
mencing with  c  up  to  e. 

8.  What  is  rhythm  ? 

9.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  measures. 

10.  What  kind  of  an  interval  is  from  gioc^  from  ciog,  from 
Sr  to  X  froD^  c  to  6  ? 

FRENCH— First  Grade— 50  Credits, 
( Prepared  by  Prof.  Levy,  Boys'  High  School.) 

1.  Correct  the  following  sentences:  "  Les  joli  fleurs;  mesbon 
chapeau;  j'ai  pain;  nous  avons  de  la  bonne  biere;  yob  bijou  sont 
troH  cher,  mais  tres  beau;  il  n'a  pas  sucre;  je  donne  argent  i  lea 
pauvres. 

2.  What  proper  names  take  the  article,  and  what  ones  do 
not?    Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Translate:  ''I  am  right,  but  you  were  wrong;  they  are 
hungry  and  thirsty;  we  need  a  book;  you  look  happy;  what  was 
the  matter  with  you  ? 

4.  Give  the  third  person  singular  of  the  following  verbs  in 
the  Present  and  Imperfect  Indicative;  Preterite;  First  Future; 
Compoimd  Conditional;  Present  and  Compound  Subjunctive: 
Avoir,  etre,  changer,  grandir,  perdre,  dire,  aller,  craindre,  ecriie, 
mettre,  apprendre,  falloir,  sortir. 

5.  Translate  into  French:  This  hat  is  better  than  that  one; 
my  mother  and  yours;  what  books  are  on  the  table?  I  like  ail 
that  is  fine;  she  is  seventeen  years  old;  the  twentieth  of  June; 
a  quarter  to  three;  at  twelve  o'clock;  my  sister  is  better  than  mj 
brother. 
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6.  G-iye  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  Indicative  Present 
of  the  following  verbs :  Appeler,  jeter,  mener  placer,  employer, 
hair,  battre. 

7.  G-ive  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Gon junctive 
Pronouns,  and  translate  into  French  the  following:  'I  do  not 
give  you  my  pen;  Charles  has  told  us;  I  have  given  it  to  you;  I 
will  give  it  to  him;  give  it  to  me;  do  not  give  it  to  me. 

8.  Translate  into  French:  I  must  speak  French;  my  brother 
was  obliged  to  speak  German;  we  should  have  been  praised  by 
our  teacher;  they  have  always  flattered  themselves. 

9.  Translate  into  English:  Un  vieux  renard  des  plus  fins 
ayant  ete  pris  au  hazard  dans  nn  piege,  trouva  moyen  d'en 
echapper,  non  sans  un  grand  sacrifice,  car  ce  ne  fut  qu'en  y 
laissant  sa  queue  qu'il  put  sauver  sa  tete.  Le  compere,  vivement 
mortifie  de  cette  mesauenture,  fit  neanmoins  contre  fortune  bon 
coeur,  et  ne  desespere  point  de  s'en  tirer  a  son  avantage,  autant 
que  possible,  par  un  tour  de  sa  fa^n. 

10.  Parse  the  irregular  verbs  contained  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, and  give  the  primitive  tenses  of  each. 

9.  Translate  into  English:  Quant  d  Bonaparte  repousse  en- 
core une  f  ois  par  le  destin  vers  Paris,  ce  grand  centre  des  evene- 
ments,  il  y  reprit  cette  vie  obscure  et  cachee  qui  lui  pesait  tant: 
oe  fut  alors  que,  ne  pouvant  supporter  son  inaction,  il  adressa 
une  note  au  gouvemement,  dans  laquelle  il  ezposait  qu'il  etait 
de  rinteret  de  la  France,  de  faire  tout  oe  qui  dependait  d'elle 
pour  accroltre  les  moyen  militaires  de  la  Turquie. 

10.  Parse  the  irregular  verbs  contained  in  the  preceding  par^ 
agraph,  and  give  the  primitive  tenses  of  each. 

GEBMAN— First  Grade-^0  Cvedits. 
(Prepared  by  Prof.  Levy,  Boys'  High  School.) 

1.  Decline:  Der  gute  Mensch;  das  kleine  Kind;  der  grosse 
Bruder;  das  Gesetz;  die  weise  Hand;  Earl;  Sophie;  Deutsch- 
land. 

2.  Translate  into  Gterman;  The  good  father;  the  good  mother; 
the  good  child;  the  good  children.    A  good  father;  a  good  mo- 

6 


6^ 

tlMT;  ft  good  chiM;  ^xA,  rtiMrec    GoGd  &dfaer;  good  3xin 
good  fidld. 

Z,    Exprew  br  Genium  vards;  liCT;  the  31;  ^e 
buH;  tvkicr;  balf-p«st  tvelre. 

4.  Deeli&e:  £r;  vir;  dioer;  miaiie;  dcr 

5.  GiTe  the  principal  puts  of  the  irerte; 
MkmAimhtn;  Umen;  than;  iem;  voden;  habea; 

6.  Ttmoflbite  into  Gennsn:  I  eat  an  apple;  lie  gBv«  ne  i 
book;  tbej  lore  one  another;  it  would  nin;  did  joor  lauthergo 
oat? 

7.  Gire  the  fint  penon  aingnlar  of  the  rerb  mmkhnam  (to 
lock)  in  the  Present,  Imperfeet  and  Perfect  Tndiratrie  mood, 
ftnt  Conditional  and  Impeifeet  SabjnnetiTe. 

S,  TnumUte  into  German:  With  mj  fiither;  from  my  modMr; 
without  our  friends;  he  is  inonrhonae;  he  oomea  into  our  house; 
daring  the  sommer;  this  book  is  for  mj  (male)  oooain;  the  dog 
ia  Ijing  onder  the  table. 

9.  Translate  into  English:  Doreh  Holfe  spartanischerllieiii- 
soldaten  gelang  es  zwar  den  Karttiagem,  den  romischen  Feld- 
herm  Bogulos  zu  besiegen  and  gefangen  za  nehmen;  all^  sie 
wurdon  durch  diesen  Sieg  so  geschwacht,  dass  sie  urn  Friede 
bitten,  ibre  Anspriiche  aof  Sicilien  aa^eben  and  drei  Millionen 
Thaler  Ejiegskosten  zahlen  mossten.  Der  Friedensschloss  kam 
im  Jahre  241  v.  Chr.  zn  Stande. 

10.  In  what  cases  are :  Miethsoldaten,  Earthagem,  romischen 
Feldherm,  Sieg?  And  in  what  tenses  and  moods  are:  gelang; 
gofangon,  warden  geschwacht,  mossten? 

EXAMINATION  'IN  DRAWING— First  and  Second  Grades. 

1.  The  First  and  Second  Grade  Classes,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Burgess,  will  draw  specimens  as  follows : 

Firnt — Some  object  in  the  school  room,  as  a  clock,  a  chair,  a 
teacher's  table,  a  school  desk. 

Sivond — Some  exercise  in  perspective  from  memory,  as  Ex- 
terior view  of  a  house;  Interior  view  of  a  room,  with  famiture. 
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2.  The  Second  Grade  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Garin,  will  draw  the  exercises  given  on  the  large-sized  charts. 

3.  Each  specimen  must  have  on  the  face  of  it,  in  one  comer, 
the  name,  age  and  grade  of  the  pupil,  and  the  name  of  the  reg- 
ular teacher  of  the  class. 

4.  All  specimens  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  Office, 
on  Thursday,  May  22d,  1873. 


PHONOGRAPHY— First  Division— 100  Words,  20  Credits. 

(Prepared  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Brown.) 

The  names  ''ar,"  ''ray,"  which  appear  after  certain  words,  in- 
dicate the  upward  or  downward  consonant  stroke. 

Pupils  wiU  write  correctly  in  phonography  the  words  in  the 
following  table. 

If  there  be  more  than  one  way  to  correctly  represent  any  one 
word,  one  or  all  of  the  proper  forms  may  be  written;  but  any 
word  written  improperly  will  be  counted  a  failure,  whether  a 
proper  form  be  also  appended  or  not. 

Papers  will  be  marked  for  neatness  as  well  as  accuracy. 

Observe  the  proper  size  for  the  phonographic  characters,  viz: 
the  length  of  the  consonant  stroke  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
width  between  lines. 

51.  an  irregularity 

52.  a 

53.  diseases 

54.  the  first 

55.  hisses 

56.  south 

57.  and  notwithstanding  the 

58.  swear 

59.  know  the 

60.  assessed 

61.  unwearied 

62.  and  with  the 

63.  slew 

64.  I 


1. 

and  if  a 

2. 

starry  (ray) 

3. 

excessive 

4. 

highly 

5. 

apology 

6. 

at  the 

7. 

star  (ar) 

8. 

we  will 

9. 

whose 

10. 

successive 

11. 

by  a 

12. 

season 

13. 

what  the 

14. 

but  the 
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16. 

taaufja 

65. 

dizzy 

16. 

doing* 

66. 

and  you 

17. 

pOBBvHBvW 

67. 

may  the 

18. 

becoming  * 

68. 

steam 

19. 

the 

69. 

insist 

ao. 

boaaieiB 

70. 

I  think 

21. 

a  few 

71. 

admirer 

22. 

roasters  (raj) 

72. 

though  the 

28. 

oily 

73. 

system 

24. 

and  how 

74. 

and  we  may 

26. 

yellow 

76. 

of  the 

26. 

giving  the 

76. 

Cyrus  (ar) 

27. 

phases 

77. 

owning  the 

28. 

and  wherever  the 

78. 

compiUng  the 

29. 

we 

79. 

acknowledging  the 

80. 

adduced 

80. 

and  the 

81. 

now 

81. 

sausage 

82. 

laqr 

82. 

shall  the 

88. 

and  would 

88. 

abscesses 

84. 

as  the 

84. 

and  neyertheless  the 

86. 

exhaust 

85. 

chooses 

86. 

Sarah  (ray) 

86. 

and 

87. 

IwiU 

87. 

will  the 

88. 

America 

88. 

castors 

89. 

hers 

89. 

houses 

40. 

stung 

90. 

representing  the 

41. 

aware 

91. 

woolly 

42. 

owing 

92. 

new 

48. 

entices 

93. 

mossy 

44. 

a  hope 

94. 

unite 

46. 

GsBsar 

95. 

were 

46. 

when  the 

96. 

studious 

47. 

and  should 

97. 

he 

48. 

Sepoy 

98. 

Mississippi 

49. 

influencing  the 

99. 

while  the 

60. 

abysses 

100. 

anterior 
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EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS    FOR    SECOND 

GRADE    CLASSES. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— Second  Grade— 20  Credits. 

1.  What  is  5-8  of  96? 

2.  12  is  I  of  what  number  ? 

3.  Add  i  and  $. 

4.  How  many  times  is  §  contained  in  12? 

5.  How  many  times  is  4-5  contained  in  3-8  ? 

6.  Multiply  li  by  IJ. 

7.  Cost  of  4  oranges,  at  the  rate  of  2  for  15  cents  ? 

8.  At  12^  cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can 

you  buy  for  $5.00  ? 

9.  Cost  of  20  lbs.  of  mutton  chops  at  6^  cents  a  &>.? 

10.  Cost  of  200  lbs.  of  potatoes  at  1^  cents  a  &>.? 

11.  Product  of  the  decimal  .02  multiplied  by  the  decimal  .02? 

12.  How  many  times  is  the  decimal  .02  contained  in  5  units? 

13.  Quotient  of  the  decimal  .5  divided  by  .4? 

14.  How  many  5  cent  pieces  in  $1,000  ? 

15.  How  many  square  inches  in  §  of  a  square  foot? 

16.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  1-12  of  a  cubic  foot  ? 

17.  How  many  rods  in  f  of  a  mile  ? 

18.  How  many  ounces  in  15-16  of  a  pound  of  sugar? 

19.  How  many  days  and  hours  ip.  exactly  i  a  year  ? 

20.  How  many  cents  in  20  ten  dollar  gold  pieces. 

ARITHMETIC— Second  Grade— 100  Credits. 

[N0T1&  FOB  Teaohbbs. — ^The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  mi^st  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
so  on.  In  examining  papers  no  credits  whatever  will  be  aUowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed  paper* 
Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  In  5  years  7  months  3  weeks  2  days  21  hours  59  minutes 
49  seconds,  how  many  seconds  ? 
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2.  Cost  of  20  tons  of  iron  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

3.  Multiply  5  cubic  feet  1600  cubic  inches  by  50,  without  re- 
ducing feet  to  inches. 

4.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  a  block  of  granite  15  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  thick  ? 

5.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  7-^  and  2-3,  and  the  quo- 
tient of  2-3  divided  by  7-8. 

(Two  credits  for  each  separate  operation  that  is  right;  ten 
credits  for  the  whole.) 

6.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  2.05  and  .205,  and  the 
quotient  of  2.05  divided  by  .205. 

[Note. — Two  credits  for  each  separate  operation  that  is  cor- 
rect ;  ten  for  the  whole.] 

7.  Sum  of  2-3,  7-8,  4-5,  9-10, 11-12,  19-20. 

8.  Cost  of  200  tons  of  wheat,  at  If  cents  a  pound. 

9.  Multiply  144  by  7-12  and  then  divide  the  product  by  34. 
Write  out  an  analytical  solution  of  both  operations. 

[  In  the  9th'example,  no  credits  whatever  for  mere  operation 
by  rule.] 

10.  From  1  take  the  decimal  two-tenths;  multiply  the  remain- 
der by  the  decimal  tiuo-hundredths ;  divide  the  product  by /loo- 
sen thousandths;  multiply  the  quotient  by  ttoenty-five  tenths;  and 
divide  the  product  by  two-hundredths, 

GBAMMAB— Second  Grade— 100  Credits. 

[Note  fob  Examinebs  and  fob  Pupils. — In  parsing,  make  use  of 
brief  forms.  Examiners  will  credit  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  analysis  of  sentences  made  use  of  by  the  class 
teachers,  without  reference  to  any  particular  text-book,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  method  is  not  radically  wrong.] 

1.  Write  in  four  columns  the  Present  Tense ^  Present  ParticipU, 
Past  Tense  and  Perfect  Participle  of  the  following  irregular  verbs: 
[Half  credit  off  for  each  mis-spelt  word.] 

1,  Go;  2,  be;  3,  give;  4,  lie  (to  recline);  5,  swim;  6,  sleep;  7, 
flay;  8,  blow;  9,  draw;  10,  sew. 
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2.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  sing  with  the  noun  song,  in  the  Pas- 
sive Voice,  Indicative  Mood  and  Potential  Mood. 

3.  State  the  general  way  of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns;  and 
of  forming  the  Possessive  Case  of  nouns  in  both  numbers. 

4.  Il  is  her;    Who  are  you  speaking  to? 

Aie  these  two  sentences  correct  or  incorrect?  If  correct,  tell 
why;  if  incorrect,  tell  why. 

5;     I  and  he  am  learning  mine  sister  to  write  good. 

Put  this  sentence  into  good  English,  and,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  give  your  reasons.  [Half  credits  on  good  English; 
half  on  reasons.] 

6.  Ihe  Modocs  f ought  bravely  and  then  they  retreated  to  their 
stronghold  in  the  lava  beds. 

Put  this  sentence,  first  into  a  complex  sentence,  and  next  into 
a  simple  sentence. 

7.  The  Judge  looked  baxsk  as  he  climbed  the  hUl, 
And  saw  Maud  Midler  standing  still, 

(1.)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  and  why.     [2  credits.] 

(2. )  What  is  "  as  he  climbed  the  hill ? "    [2  credits. ] 

(3.)  Parse  standing,     [2  credits.] 

(4. )  Make  the  sentence  over  into  a  simple  sentence.  [4  credits] 

8.  Correct  the  following  examples,  or  such  of  them  as,  in 
your  opinion,  need  correcting: 

1.  I  am  two  inches  taller  than  her. 

2.  Neither  Frank  nor  Hattie  are  going  to  the  picknick. 

3.  My  scissors  needs  mending. 

4.  There  was  about  a  dozen  persons  there. 

5.  The  news  from  the  lava  beds  are  very  sad. 

9.  Correct  such  of  the  following  as  need  to  be  corrected: 

1.  Patience  and  perpeverahce  overcomes  all  things. 

2.  Was  there  many  children  at  Woodwards  Gkurden's? 
3      His  father  sat  him  up  in  business. 

4.  When  are  you  going  to  lay  down? 

5.  It  is  me  who  is  trying  to  get  in. 

10.  The  following  sentences  have  been  taken  exactly  as  writ- 
ten, from  some  compositions  written  by  First  and'Second  Qrade 
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acholan  in  the  San  FTancisco  schools;  tiy  to  translate  them  into 
better  English.  [2  credits  for  each  sentence  put  into  prettj  good 
English.] 

1.  Some  people  treat  their  horses  yerv  bmtaL 

2.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  oxen  and  Ccfw  and^orse. 

The  horse  serves  one  like  a  servant  one  saddles  one 
rides  on  him. 

3.  The  fire-engines  are  drawn  by  horses  they  are  not  veiy 

gentle. 

4.  The  Chinese  do  great  damages  toward    the  Whites. 

They  do  the  work  cheaper  than  the  Whites,  so  moetlj 
everyone  have  them  in  their  business. 

5.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  nsefol,  some 

people  have  things  that  are  useful,  and  they  think 
that  it  is  not  useful.  But  after  a  while  they  repent  it 
when  they  havint  any  thing  more  thats  useful,  they 
say  Oh  how  I  wish  I  had  that  I  threw  away. 

GEOGRAPHY— Second  Grade— Fifty  Credits. 

Note  fob  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  write  the  first  question 
on  the  blackboard ;  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  answering,  say 
from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  then  erase  the  question  and  write  the 
second,  so  continuing  until  the  work  is  done. 

One  credit  off  for  every  two  misnspelled  words. 

Credit  on  a  scale  of  100,  or  10  credits  for  each  question,  and 
divide  the  total  by  2,  counting  any  remaining  one-half  as  a  whole. 

1.  Name  six  large  seaport  cities  in  the  United  States;  in 
Europe. 

2.  Name  ten  important  cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  ;  ten  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  on  or  near 
important  rivers. 

3.  Area  and  population  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Name  the  five  chief  mountain  ranges  of  the  globe ;  the 
ten  chief  cities ;  the  five  largest  rivers ;  the  five  most  populous 
and  most  important  islands. 
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5.  Name  the  four  chief  cities  of  England;  of  France;  of 
Germany;  of  Italy. 

6.  The  highest  mountain  peak  in  California;  four  chief  rivers; 
three  chief  cities ;  two  bays ;  two  great  valleys. 

7.  Principal  city  and  river  of  Nevada;  Oregon;  Arizona; 
Washington  Territory;  Alaska. 

8.  Where  is  Puget  Sound?  The  Tosemite  Valley ;  Ogden  ; 
Cheyenne. 

9.  Where  is  Melboiume?  Manilla;  Shanghae;  Bombay; 
Puebla. 

10.  Name  five  capes  noted  in  navigation ;  five  seas;  five  rivers; 
five  bays,  sounds  or  gulfs. 

WORD  ANALYSIS— Second  Grade— Fifty  Credits. 

[Note. — Examiners  will  dictate  the  first  question ;  will  require 
pupils  to  copy  it  on  their  paper;  will  allow  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes for  writing  the  answer,  and  so  proceed  with  the  rest.  Credit 
on  a  scale  of  100, — 10  credits  for  each  question — and  divide  by 
2.     One  credit  (100  scale)  off  for  every  two  mis-spelt  words.] 

1.  Write  5  English  prefixes,  and  then  write  in  columns,  5 
words  under  the  head  of  each  prefix,  each  word  illustrating  the 
prefix. 

2.  Rule  for  dropping  e  in  hlamable. 
Rule  for  dropping  e  in  truly. 
Rule  for  changing  y  in  married. 
Rule  for  not  changing  y  in  marrying. 
Rule  doubling  t  in  hottest. 

3.  Define  the  suflix  able  or  ible,  and  then  write,  without  de- 
fining, 10  words  iUustrating  able,  and  10  illustrating  ible. 

4.  Write  horizontally  across  the  page  5  words,  each  having  a 
different  suffix,  denoting  little  or  diminutive.  Add  four  more 
words  with  the  same  suffix  to  each  column. 

5.  Write,  define  and  illustrate  by  a  word,  10  suffixes. 

6.  Write,  define  and  illustrate  by  a  word,  10  more  suffixes. 
(6  extra  credits  "for  any  one  who  can  name  the  remaining  seven 
suffixes.) 
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7.  Form  five  derivatiYe  words  from  judge,  and  define  each. 

8.  Explain  the  words  went  and  moon, 

9.  Explain  the  words  wife  and  Tuesday. 
10.  Explain  the  words  t^pell  and  heathen, 

COMPOSITION— Second  Grade— 50  Credits. 

I. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  xoords  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose.    - 

MAUD  MULLER. 

Mand  MoUer,  on  a  smnmer's  day, 
Baked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  yague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — Fifty  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

n. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  misHspelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  sxdts  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from' the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  Haidi 
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last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  SecoDd  Grades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.     100  credits. 

1.  ''Dogs  are  also  of  great  use  to  man,  so  are  cats,  to  kill 
rats  which  are  no  use,  but  a  great  harm.  Chickens  and  Turkeys 
are  of  use,  we  may  eat  the  fowl  or  their  eggs  which  are  very 
good." 

2.  *'  The  Cow  is  a  very  useful  animal  to  man,  if  the  cow  did 
not  exist  we  would  have  no  nice  butter  or  milk  or  cheese,  but  the 
people  in  the  City  do  not  have  the  nice  milk  as  those  who  live  in 
the  country." 

3.  '*  Cats  afford  children  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  especially  it 
did  me.  I  used  to  have  a  cat  that  used  to  catch  a  rat  and  put  it 
in  my  lap  or  lay  it  at  my  side.  Whenever  I  went  away  from  our 
house  the  cat  would  follow  me  and  put  the  rat  by  me  and  look 
up  in  my  face  and  mew.     (To  be  concluded.)" 

4.  "There  tusks  of  ivory,  and  are  used  for  to  make  knive 
handles  and  fans,  and  ornaments  to  wear  around  the  neck  and 
different  other  things." 

5.  ''Chinamen,  as  a  rule  are  of  rather  corrupted  character,  I 
may  be  harsh  on  them,  probably  from  my  dislike  for  them ;  but 
H  is  seen  by  everybody,  most,  in  the  papers  daily  of  some  theft 
made  by  a  chinaman,  in  a  private  family,  they  are  hired  by  pri- 
vate families  as  cooks." 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  5.] 

SPELLING— Second  Grade— 20  Credits. 
(from  the  beader.) 


Control 

Betrieve 

Suffrage 

Emerald 

Beverse 

Streamlet 

Diamond 

Engineer 

Coral 

Steam-gauge 

Beptiles 

Annoyance 

Pauper 

Dogged 

Forfeit 

Regiment 

Physical 

Compensation 

Pension 

Exquisite 
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PARAGBAPH— 10  Czedits. 
Half  Credit  off  for  each  mis-spelt  word. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  where  this  line 
of  rugged  hills  swept  ^down  into  a  ralley,  through  which  flowed 
the  north  fork  of  Bed  river.  A  beautiful  meadow,  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  enameled  with  yellow,  autumnal  flowers,  stretched 
for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  bordered  oa 
the  opposite  side  by  the  river,  whose  banks  were  fringed  willi 
cotton-wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which  refreshed  and  de- 
light^ the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the  contemplation  of  mo- 
notonous wastes  of  brown  forest. 

MENTAL  ABrrHMETIC— Third  Grade— 20  Credits. 

[Note  fob  Examinebs. — ^Bead  each  question  three  times;  allow 
one  minute  for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  the  answer  to 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  opposite  the  number  of  the  ques- 
tion.] 

1.  What  is  4-5  of  80? 

2.  20  is  §  of  what  number? 

3.  What  is  i  of  J? 

4.  Add  $  and  f . 

5.  Difference  between  ^  and  ^  ? 

6.  How  many  times  is  ^  contained  in  ^  ? 

7.  How  many  times  is  f  contained  in  100  ? 

8.  Add  4^,  3^  and  2^. 

9.  What  is  the  product  of  the  decimal  .2  by  the  decimal  .3? 

10.  What  is  the  quotient  of  the  decimal  .5  divided  by  the 
decimal  .02. 

11.  From  one  unit  subtract  the  decimal  .02. 

12.  At  25  cents  a  yard,  what  is  the  cost  of  40  yards  of  calico t 

13.  At  37^  cents  a  yard,  cost  of  20  yards  of  calico? 

14.  How  many  feet  in  5  rods? 

15.  How  many  square  inches  in  3  square  feet? 

16.  How  many  square  inches  of  surface  on  a  slate  12  inches 
long,  by  8  inches  wide? 

17.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  block  of  marble  one  foot 
long,  one  foot  wide,  one  foot  thick  ? 
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18.  In  2|  lbs.  of  iron,  how  many  ounces? 

19.  How  many  hours  in  the  month  of  June? 

20.  How  many  pens  in  a  gross? 

ARITHMETIO— Third  Grade-^lOO  Credits. 

[Nora  TOB  TxAGHEBS. — ^The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
80  on.  In  examining  papers,  no  credits  whateyer  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed 
paper.    Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  Analytical  solution  of  4  divided  by  §. 

2.  Analytical  solution  of  .4  divided  by  .02. 

8.     Cost  125|  lbs.  of  mutton,  at  5f  cents  a  pound? 

4.  At  If  cents  a  pound,  how  many  tons  of  barley  can  be 
bought  for  $40,000? 

5.  How  many  3-cent  pieces  will  it  take  to  make  $5,000? 

6.  Sum  of  4  3-4  +  51-2  +  211-12  +  12-3  +  5  1-5. 

7.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  lot  of  land  10  rods  long  and 
6  rods  wide? 

8.  How  many  ounces  in  200  tons  of  iron  ? 

9.  Sum,  difference  and  product  of  7-12  and  15-16,  and  the 
quotient  of  7-12  divided  by  15-16?  (In  the  9th  example,  two 
credits  for  each  separate  answer;  ten  for  the  whole.) 

10.  Multiply  2.5  by  2.5;  divide  the  product  by  25;  multiply 
the  quotient  by  .25,  and  divide  the  product  by  .05. 

GRAMMAB— Third  Grade— 50  Credits. 
Time,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

[NoTB. — Credit  on  a  scale  of  100  and  divide  by  2.] 

1.  Take  the  sentence:  He  writes  a  letter — and  put  it  into 
each  tense  in  the  Indicative  Mood;  next,  take  the  same  sentence 
and  put  it  into  the  Passive  Voice  in  each  tense. 

2.  Take  the  same  sentence  and  put  it  into  the  Progressive 


-rnwur  siskiil 


?-,?3i     I'TTriir    Ji   "Sift 


Eariiur  fcwit  on*  T»r?: 

tvo  T^iii:  YjsoEja  Fzs2Lk  or  Kairr 


7  vfZ  ^  to  tibe* 


^,     Ih^rt  ijk  7WJ 


^ 


7.    Writi^  in  foor  cohanns  tke  Plgatai  Ti 
cipU,  Piftt  Tense,  Perfeet   FsrtLopIe  of  tfee  foUoving  TCfbi: 
i\)  think,     (2;  go,    iZ)  weep,    r4;  do^    (o>  see. 

%.  Change  e*ch  of  the  following  Tnlguisms  into  good  Eng- 
liAb: 

1.  I  hain't  got  none  of  joum.. 

2.  I  leen  him  when  he  done  it. 

3.  Yon  hadn't  ought  to  haTe  went  there. 

4.  Step  soft  and  light,  and  speak  alow  and  distinct. 

5.  She  looks  neat,  dresses  good  and  sings  sweet. 

9,    Correct  the  following  expressions: 

1.  I  hain't  got  nothing  to  wear,  and  I  don't  care  nothing 

about  going  nohow. 

2.  Was  there  many  scholars  promoted  from  the  Second 

Grade? 
8.    The  news  of  the  battles  were  sent  by  telegraph. 

4.  I  and  he  is  going  to  New  York. 

5.  Each  of  the  children  are  to  have  a  share  of  the  property. 

10.  The  following  specimens  of  very  bad  English  are  printed 
just  as  they  were  written  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second 
Grrades  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  use  their  mother 
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tongue.  Put  the  sentences  into  the  best  English  that  you  know 
how  to  write.  Two  credits  for  each  sentence  well  made  over, 
and  five  extra  credits  if  every  sentence  is  put  into  very  good 
English,  and  well  punctuated,  too. 

1.  In  California  there  are,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 

may  Chinese.     [First  Grade  Pupil.] 

2.  The  greatest  number  of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  are 

on  the  Pacific  Coast.     [First  Grade  Pupil.] 

3.  Many  people  have  acussed  him  with  cowardice.  [Second 

Grade.] 

4.  In  S:  F.  there  is  about  nine  thousand  Chinamen,  who 

only  pay  about  one-half  as  much  taxes  on  property; 
as  one  man  in  this  city.  I  think  it  shall  ruin  the 
U.  S.    [Second  Grade.] 

5.  The  horse  is  of  the  most  use  of  all  animals,  especially 

to  the  farmers,  besides  it  gives  us  much  pleasure, 
when  they  are  harnessed  up  in  a  t^am,  they  are  vezy 
intelligent,  and  can  be  tought  a  great  many  things, 
some  can  tell  their  masters  voice  and  can  understand 
certain  things.     [Second  Grade.] 

GEOGRAPHY— Third  Grade— 50  Credits. 

1.  Name  four  cities  in  California  situated  in  the  mountains; 
four  in  the  valleys;  two  on  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Name  two  cities  situated  on  each  of  the  following  rivers 
or  their  branches:  (1)  Hudson;  (2)  Delaware;  (3)  Ohio; 
(4)  Missouri;    (5)  Sacramento. 

3.  Name  two  rivers  flowing  into  each  of  the  following  bodies 
of  water:  Mediterranean  Sea;  Indian  Ocean;  Arctic  Ocean; 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  Name  two  products  we  get  from  each  of  the  following 
countries:  Italy;  England;  France;  Cuba;  China. 

6.  Where  is  Virginia  City?  Humboldt  River?  Portland? 
Salem  ?    Columbia  River  ? 

6.  What  do  we  import  from  Africa?  South  America?  The 
East  India  Islands?    Japan?    Central  America? 


80 
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7.  Name  ten  rivers  in  the  United  States  that  flow  into  At 
Atlantic;  Five  branches  of  the  Mississippi;  Four  xiyen  flowing 
into  the  Pacific;  Two  flowing  into  salt  lakes. 

8.  Where  are  the  following:  (1)  Popocatapetl?  (2)  WL 
Blanc?    (3)  Sydney?    (4)  Yokohama?    (6)  Cairo? 

9.  Name  five  important  things  that  California  exports;  fire 
important  imports. 

10.     Diameter  of  the  earth;  circumference  of  the  earth;  lati- 
tude of  the  equator;  longitude  of  London. 

SPELLING— Third  Grade— 50  Credits. 

[Note.— To  be  dictated  by  the  Examiner.     80  Words.    Half 
Credit  each.] 


Editor. 

Wheelwright. 

Italian. 

Youngster. 

Whistler. 

Smoker. 

Admittance. 

Occurrence. 

Remitted. 

Acqxdtted. 

Expelled. 

Permitted. 

Lasso. 

Halter. 

Verbatim. 

Maximum. 

Subtraction. 

Multiplication. 

Fortnight. 

Altogether. 


Although. 

Nowhere. 

Air-tight. 

.Well-meant. 

Begrudge. 

Befriend. 

Forehead. 

Misspend. 

Misprint. 

Misstep. 

Ugliest. 

Wholesome. 

Handsome. 

Foundry. 

Hatchet. 

BesumS 

Agate. 

Christian. 

Conscience. 

Readiness. 


Cactus. 

Dahlia. 

Geranium. 

Hyacinth. 

Pueblo 

Banche 

Corral 

Mustang 

Coyote 

Adobe 

Ocpher 

Vanilla. 

Milliner. 

Lilac. 

Humboldt. 

Believe. 

Perceive. 

Mackerel. 

Sardine. 

Salmon. 


Beefsteak 

Baisins 

Tomatoes 

Sugar 

Dairies 

Cherries 

Chimneys 

Befrigerator 

Caulifloweis 

Asparagus 

Bhubarb 

Lettuoe 

Celeiy 

Dolling 

Loving 

Bedder 

Marries 

Souchong 

ClumsineBS 

Latitude 


10  Credits. 

Dictate  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the  Beader.    [HaU 
Credit  off  for  each  wor^  mis-spelled.] 

In  a  fine  forest  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  there  were  aefenl 
which  were  holding  a  conversation  upon  their  paiticolar  beaolf  i 
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tise,  size,  strength  and  other  qualifications.  Some  boasted  of 
one  thing,  some  of  another.  One  of  the  tallest  and  finest  trees 
said  proudly,  "Which  of  you,  my  friends,  is  so  tall  and  straight 
A8  /am?    I  am  the  stateliest  tree  in  the  forest." 

COMPOSITION— Third  Grade— 26  Credits. 

I. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  loords  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
from  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 

^  MAUD  MULLEB. 

Maud  Mnller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Baked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Bexieath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mook-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest. 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — 50  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose.] 

n. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  pimctuate  correctly 
in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  misHspelt  word,  one 
for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two  for 
every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sentence, 
even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100  credits 
allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody  you 
please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  frofn  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  March 
6 


I 
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kst,  hj  piipilf  of  the  first  and  Second  GradeB.  Pal  infco  good 
English  and  punetiuite.  Wiite  on  a  Third  and  aeparste  sheet  of 
paper.    100  Credits. 

1«  ''They  do  not  gmmble  abont  the  ehineee  working  ud 
earning  a  liTing,  but  abont  them  working  for  the  low  wages  thst 
tbcy  do;  so  low  are  the  wages,  that  the  white  people;  cannot 
work  for  the  wages  that  the  Chinese  do." — {By  a  First  Grade 
Scholar.) 

2.  "When  the  horses  were  sick  they  nsed  to  haTe  oxenhar- 
nessed  to  the  sleighs,  and  carrs,  I  think  it  most  hare  loolxd 
very  ftinny  to  see  the  oxen  driying  people  around  in  the  buggies, 
carrs,  etc." 

3.  "  Chinese  Labor,  being  so  mnch  cheaper  than  other  labor, 
is  more  employed  than  white  men's  labor,  firstly  on  acconnt  of 
their  (referring  to  chinamen)  durability;  secondly  on  account  of 
their  strenght,  and  thirdly  by  wanting  little  pay." — (By  a  Second 
Orade  Scholar.) 

4.  **  The  pig  is  the  animal,  from  which  we  get  pork,  and  also 
on  the  back  of  the  pig  is  obtained  bristle  which  is  made  into 
brushes." 

5.  **  Geography  is  a  use  ful  study,  because,  if  you  were  asked 
where  a  certain  place  was,  you  could  tell  him  (or  her)  where  the 
place  was,  and  the  leading  characteristics  about  the  place." 

[Note. — Add  the  credits  of  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  10. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade— 20  Credits. 

[Note  for  Examiners. — Bead  each  question  three  times;  allow 
one  minute  for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  the  answer  to 
be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  opposite  the  number  of  the  question.) 

1.  Add  1-4  and  1-5. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  2-3  and  3-4. 

3.  What  is  4-5  of  76  ? 

4.  20  is  2-3  of  what  number? 

5.  Cost  of  10  lbs.  of  beef  at  12^  cents  a  lb.  ? 

().  What  is  the  product  of  the  decimal  .5  by  the  decimal  .05? 
7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  decimal  .6  and  the 
deoimal  .06? 
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8.  How  many  knives  at  50  cents  apiece  can  you  buy  for  |75 1 

9.  At  75  cents  a  lb.,  what  is  the  cost  of  40  lbs.  of  Tea? 

10.  Cost  of  10  gallons  of  vinegar,  at  37^  cents  a  gallon  ? 

11.  How  many  feet  in  3  rods? 

12.  How  many  hours  in  7  days? 

13.  How  many  eggs  in  50  dozen? 

14.  How  many  inches  in  3-4  of  a  foot?  ^ 

15.  At  $2.50  a  day,  how  much  money  can  a  boy  earn  in  a 
fortnight? 

16.  How  many  sheets  of  paper  in  10  quires  ? 

17.  How  many  cents  in  75  five  cent  pieces  ? 

18.  What  is  1-4  of  1-2  of  an  apple  ? 

19.  How  many  cents  in  1  dollar  and  6  bits? 

20.  4x5X0=? 

ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade. 

[Note  fob  Teaghebs. — ^The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
so  on.  In  examining  papers,  no  credits  whatever  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed 
paper.    Time,  3  hours.] 

1.  From  $1000  subtract  12  8-4  cents. 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  butter,  at  37  1-2  cents  a  pound,  can 
be  bought  for  $9556.25? 

3.  Cost  of  25  tons  of  cheese,  at  25  cents  a  pound  ? 

4.  Peter  Smith  bought  of  Erug  &  Co.  the  following  articles. 
May  16th,  1873:  7  lbs.  of  tea,  at  87  1-2  cents  a  lb.;  25  lbs.  of 
coffee,  at  18  cents  a  lb.;  5  lbs.  of  raisins,  at  12  1-2  cents  a  lb.; 
100  lbs.  of  potatoes,  at  2  3-4  cents  a  lb.  Make  out  the  bill. 
(Write  this  question  on  the  board.  Allow  partial  credits,  if  the 
answer  obtained  is  within  35  cents  of  the  exact  answer.) 

5.  Smn,  difference  and  product  of  3-4  and  2-3.  (Three 
credits  fer  each  distinct  part;  ten,  if  all  are  correct.) 
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6.  Sum,  product  and  difference  of  the  decimal  one-ierUh  and 
the  decimal  two^undreds T    (Same  as  above.) 

7.  Multiply  100  by  4-5,  and  write  out  the  analysis. 

8.  Divide  537  by  2,  and  write  out  the  analysis. 

9.  How  many  oranges,  at  a  half  dime  a  piece,  can  you  bay 
for  $10,000  ? 

10.  Sum  of  3^.  2-3,  5-8,  7-12. 

GRAMMAR—Fourth  Grade— 25  Credits. 

[Note. — Credit  on  a  scale  of  100,  and  divide  the  sum  of  the 
credits  by  4,  counting  any  fractional  two-fourths  as  one  credit.] 

1.  Correct  the  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

(1)  Him  and  her  did  it. 

(2)  It  was  him  who  told  me. 

(3)  These  books  are  out's;  those  are  your's. 

(4)  This  book  has  lost  it's  cover. 

(5)  Me  and  you  and  her  are  going  together. 

2.  Write  5  nouns  that  form  their  plural  by  adding  e8  to  the 
singular;  5  nouns  that  form  their  Possessive  case  by  adding 
Apostrophe  and  s  ('s);  and  five  that  form  it  by  adding  s  only. 

3.  Compare— (1)  hot,  (2)  heavy,  (3)  good,  (4)  bad,  (5) 
Httle. 

4.  Take  the  sentence,  I  am  a  scholar,  and  put  it  into  all  the 
forms  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  Present  Tense.  [Do  not  use  the 
ancient  pronoun  Thou.] 

5.  Take  the  sentence.  He  is  toriHiig  a  letter  to-day ,  and  put  it 
into  each  tense  of  the  Indicative  Mood,  changing  the  word  to- 
day as  it  may  be  necessary  to  correspond  with  each  tense. 

6.  Correct  the  following  vulgarisms  : 

(1)  I  seen  him  do  it. 

(2)  He  done  it  right. 

(3)  Has  she  went  to  school  yet? 

(4)  Haint  you  got  to  get  your  lesson? 

(5)  Don't  he  know  no  better? 

T.     Correct  the  following: 

(1)  You  hadn't  ought  to  do  it;  'taint  right. 

(2)  Who's  there?    It's  me. 
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(3)  He  ought  to  have  knowed  better,  * 

(4)  How  tall  you've  growedl 

(5)  What  are  you  a  doing  of? 

8.  Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose: 

A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound, 

Cries,  "Boatman,  do  not  tarry! 
And  I'U  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." 

9.  [Note  for  Fourth' Grade  Pupils. — The  following  exam- 
ples of  bad  English  are  taken  from  some  of  the  Compositions 
written  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades  at  the  Trial 
Examination  last  March.  Though  you  have  not  yet  studied  a 
text-book  on  Grammar,  as  they  have,  perhaps  you  can  correct 
some  of  their  badly  written  sentences.  6  Credits  for  each  sen- 
tence put  into  pretty  good  English.] 

(1)  Beginning  with  the  horse  which  is  a  very  pretty  as 

well  as  useful  animal,  is  very  intelligent. 

(2)  We  get  nearly  all  or  milk  from  the  cow  and  the  milk  is 

spun  into  butter  and  also  into  cheese.  They  can 
live  upon  water  and  upon  oats  and  are  lU  nearly  of 
redish  color. 

(3)  Of  all  the  animals  useful  to  mankind  the  horse  is  far 

the  most  valuable  and  useful  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
to  man,  he  is  the  most  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth, 

10.     (1)    Some  can  cook  as  good  as  white  women,  and  get  a 
salary  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

(2)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  which  a  dog,  cow  or  sheep  is  the 
most  useful  to  man,  but  I  think  the  dog  for  my  part, 
beside  being  useful  he  is  also  a  great  sourse  of  pleas-, 
ure  to  man,  he  is  faithful  and  you  would  really  think 
that  some  of  them  did  have  sense.  If  I  began  to  re- 
late some  of  those  little  anecdote  I  would  soon  fill  up 
this  sheet  so  I  must  let  it  rest  for  a  while  but  I  will 
continue  this  subject  some  other  time,  for  I  find  I 
have  so  much  to  say. 
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GEOGRAPHY— Fourth  Grade— 50  Czedits. 

Note  fob  Teachxbs. — ^The  examiner  will  write  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard;  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  answering, 
say  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  then  erase  the  question  and  write 
the  second,  so  continuing  until  the  work  is  done. 

One  credit  off  for  eyeiy  four  misHspelled  words. 

Credit  on  a  scale  of  100,  or  10  credits  for  each  question,  and 
divide  the  total  bj  2,  counting  any  remaining  one-half  as  a  whole. 

1.  In  what  States  are  the  following  cities,  and  for  what  is 
each  city  noted:  (1)  New  York?  (2)  Boston?  (3)  Chicago? 
(4)  Pittsburg?    (5)  St.  Louis? 

2.  For  what  are  the  following  States  noted :    (1)  Mississippi? 

(2)  New  York?    (3)  Rhode  Island?    (4)  Nevada?    (5)  Illinois? 

3.  Name  the  5  principal  cities  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
River  or  its  tributaries. 

4.  Name  4  large  cities  in  the  Eastern  States;  4  in  the  Middle 
States;  4  in  the  Southern;  4  in  the  Western;  4  in  the  Pacific 
States. 

5.  Name  4  capes  and  4  bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  Where  is  San  Francisco?  Its  population?  Manufactures? 
Commerce?    Exports?  Imports? 

7.  Name  the  principal  States  and  Territories  bordering  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  on  the  Alleghanies. 

8.  Name  3  lakes  in  California;  3  rivers;  2  mountain  cities;  i 
valley  cities. 

9.  What  town  in  the  United  States  was  first  founded?  Where 
was  the  first  English  settlement? 

10.  Where  is  Cape  Horn?  Cape  of  Good  Hope?  Cape  Hat- 
teras  ?    San  Diego  Bay  ?    Massachusetts  Bay  ? 

GEOGRAPHY— Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Name  2  lakes  in  North  America;  2  rivers;  2  bays  or  golfs; 
2  mountain  ranges;  2  capes. 

2.  For  what  is  Hayti  noted? 
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3.  What  are  the  principal  productions  of  the  United  States? 

4.  Name  3  rivers  in  South  America ;  2  mountain  ranges ;  4 
cities;  3  capes. 

5.  What  4  valuable  products  do  we  get  from  South  America? 

6.  Name  5  seas  in  and  near  Europe;  5  rivers;  5  cities;  6 
islands;  5  straits  or  channels. 

7.  What  do  we  get  from  England?    Prom  France?    From 
Spain? 

8.  Name  5  seas  east  of  Asia;  4  great  cities  in  Asia;  4  great 
rivers;  4  great  islands  south  of  Asia. 

9.  Name  6  animals  of  Africa;  2  rivers;  2  cities;  2  countries. 

10.  Name  4  cities  in  California;  2  rivers;  2  mountain  ranges; 
12  bays. 

SPELLING— Fourth  Grade— 80  Words.  Half  Credit  each. 


Necktie 

Cigar 

Cottage 

Bananas 

Apron 

Engine 

Trotting 

Piercing 

Stomach 
1 

Cincinnati 

Neighbor 

Camphene 

February 

Chicago 

Kitchen 

Telegraph 

Autumn 

Poultice 

Toothache 

Drowned 

Hollyhock 

Thieves 

Typhus 

Chargeable 

Wallet 

Thorough 

Geyser 

Midday 

Bedstead 

Stories 

Syntax 

Onions 

Receipt 

Ladies 

Symptom 

Cabbages 

Preserves 

Cities 

Drought 

Bacon 

Doughnuts 

Journeys 

Copies 

Celery 

Cipher 

Turkeys 

Replied 

Garlic 

Sausages 

Piano 

Tuesday 

Rabbits 

Preserves 

Cushion 

Wednesday 

Sirloin 

Daisy 

Mattress 

Juciness 

Oysters 

Pigeon 

Turnips 

Vineyard 

Squirrels 

Musician 

Radishes 

Clumsily 

Almost 

Picnic 

Parsnips 

PrettUy 

Always 

Marriage 

Whipped 

Gladder 

Also 

Minute 

Stepped 

Camphor 

Although 

10  CREDITS. 

Half  Credit  off  for  each  mis-spelled 

Word. 
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Dictate  the  following  paragraph  taken  from  the 
Mt  Dbab  Auht: — ^I  take  the  opportunity  of  ^^mgHng  ^  letter  hj 
Mr.  Green,  to  let  you  eee  whether  I  am  improTed  in  mj  wntiiig; 
as  I  wrote  you  about  this  time  last  year;  and  to  tell  jua  tiuX  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  see  us  soon,  as  I  ha^e  so  many  things  to 
show  you.  I  have  been  to  see  a  real  play  since  I  saw  you ;  I 
never  laughed  so  much  in  all  my  life ;  it  was  so  cariona  to  see  so 
many  people  all  in  tiers,  one  above  anothecl 


COMPOSITION— Fourth  Grade— 25 

I. 

Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  only 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  words 
trojR  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  pro^. 

MAUD  MULLEB. 

MaadfMoller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Baked  the  meadow,  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beanty  and  mstio  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unreaat. 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast; 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[Note. — 50  Credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to 
the  badness  of  the  prose. 

II. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  conmiay  two 
for  every  blimder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  lOO 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 
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m. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the  com- 
positions written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in  March 
l^t,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  Put  into  good 
English  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  third  and  separate  sheet  of 
paper.    100  Credits. 

1.  ''White  men  here,  and  in  other  places.     Seen  that  they  * 
could  employ  them  at  low  wages,  So  they  sent  to  China  for  more 
to  come,  and  since  that  time,  They  still  continue . " 

2.  '*  The  governor  ought  to  give  every  one  a  free  sterage  pas- 
sage to  their  own  country;  at  least  they  ought  to  give  the  poor 
people  it  any  way;  the  higher  class  who  can  get  along  without 
disturbing  the  poor  white  people;  are  all  right  in  staying  here, 
but  the  poor  who  could  not  get  along  without  running  down 
every  one  else,  should  be  sent  away." 

3.  ''Chinese  have  any  kind  of  labor,  some  of  them  would 
work  anything,  to  earn  their  money;  the  most  of  them  are  ^* 
gaged  in  cutting  tobacco,  and  making  cigars  out  of  it,  Havana, 
Manilla,  and  other  kinds  of  cigar,  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 
they  make  them,  buy  them,  and  sell  them." 

4.  "  Some  of  the  chinaman  which  are  cooks,  sometimes  cook 
very  good,  sometimes  better  than  white  men,  and  sometimes 
worst;  many  of  them  have  large  Laundries,  where  there  are 
sometimes  a  great  many  of  Chinamen,  washing  and  chatting." 

5.  "Some  of  them  sitt  down  on  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
and  make  boots  and  shoes,  some  have  fruitstands,  others  have 
Dry  Goods  Stores,  and  some  chop  wood,  and  some  have  two  bags 
on  a  large  stich,  which  they  carry  on  their  shoulders,  with  which 
they  go  around  with  and  pick  up  rags  and  paper,  with  a  stick 
which  has  a  hook  on  its  end,  this  is  about  all  what  I  can  say 
about  Chinamen,  concerning  their  labor." 

[Note. — ^Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  10. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— Fifth  Grade— 10  Credits. 

20  Questions,    i  Credit  each. 

[Note  fob  Examiners^ — Bead  each  question  three  times  ;  allow 
one  minute  for  mental  solution,  and  then  require  the  answer  to 
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be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  opposite  the  number  of  the  ques- 
tion.] 

1.  How  mnch  will  one-qoarter  of  a  ponnd  of  coffee  cost  it 
26  cents  a  pound? 

2.  If  5  oranges  cost  25  cents,  what  will  10  oranges  cost  ? 
8.     A  boy  paid  15  cents  for  2  pencils;  what  would  he  hnre  to 

payfor  4pendls? 

4.  What  is  f  of  24? 

5.  20  is  f  of  what  number  ? 

6.  20  bonnets  are  ^  of  how  many  bonnets  ? 

7.  9^  pounds  of  batter  are  ^  of  how  many  pounds  ? 

8.  How  many  inches  in  ^  of  a  yard  ? 

9.  How  many  qunces  in  }  of  a  pound  of  sugar? 

10.  How  many  quarts  in  50^  gallons  of  milk? 

11.  What  will  f  of  a  dozen  of  eggs  cost  at  80  cents  a  doEen? 

12.  What  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a  bushel  of  peanuts  at 
5  cents  a  pint  ? 

18.  How  many  5  cent  pieces  in  $10  ? 

14.  How  many  2^  gold  pieces  will  it  take  to  make  $10  ? 

15.  How  many  seconds  in  f  of  a  minute  ? 

16.  How  many  things  in  ten  score  ? 

17.  How  many  times  is  ^  contained  in  ^  ? 

18.  What  is  i  of  i  of  an  apple? 

19.  How  many  months  in  100  years  ? 

20.  4x5-^2x10x0=? 

ARITHMETIC— Fifth  Grade. 

[Note  por  Teachers. — The  examiner  will  not  write  any  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard.  The  first  question  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  will  write  it  on  their  paper.  After  allowing  a 
reasonable  time,  say  from  5  to  15  minutes,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  example,  the  second  question  will  be  dictated,  and 
^o  on.  In  examining  papers,  no  credits  whatever  will  be  allowed 
for  approximate  answers,  except  as  directed  on  the  printed  paper. 
Time,  8  hours.] 

4  Questions,  10  Credits  each — 40  Credits. 
1.     Multiply  459  by  807. 
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2.  Divide  7424  by  29. 

3.  From  204,121  subtract  7,024. 

4.  Sum  of  287  +  15  +  901  +  75  +  801  +  99  +  785  +  684 
+  666  +  606  =  ? 

12  QuoBtions,  5  Credits  each. 

5.  Multiply  439  by  3,  and  write  out  the  explanation. 

6.  Divide  75  by  2,  and  write  out  the  explanation. 

7.  From  95  take  68,  and  write  out  the  explanation. 

8.  Multiply  485  by  1-2. 

9.  Multiply  1275  by  2-3. 

10.  Multiply  1728  by  3-4. 

11.  Multiply  10000  by  5-8. 

12.  Divide  1-2  by  5. 

.     13.  Multiply  3-4  by  10. 

14.  Add  2-3  and  3-4 

15.  Multiply  .125  by  75. 

16.  Divide  .87  by  2. 

GRAMMAR— Fifth  Grade— 10  Credits. 

[Note. — Credit  on  a  scale  of  50  credits,  and  then  divide  the 
Bum  of  credits  by  5,  counting  8  remainder  as  one  whole  credit.] 

1.  Arrange  in  4  columns,  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs in  the  following : 

At  one  time,  however,  Henry  wanted  a  grammar,  in  order  to 
join  a  class  in  that  study,  and  his  mother  could  not  furnish  him 
with  the  money  to  buy  it.  He  was  very  much  troubled  about  it, 
and  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart,  thinking  what  could  be 
done. 

2.  Correct  the  following  vulgarisms: 

1.  They  done  the  work  bad. 

2.  Pears  and  plums  is  good,  but  oranges  is  gooder. 

8.     I  hmn*t  done  nothing,  and  I  hadn't  ought  to  be  punished. 

4.  Ain't  you  going  to  give  something  to  me  and  my  sister  ? 

5.  Get  up  early,  get  your  lessons  good,  get  to  school  in  sea- 
son, and  don't  get  checked  for  not  having  got  no  lessons. 
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80  Words,  half  Credit  each. 

s. 

Tuesday 
W  ednesday 
Studied 

Oven 

Welcome 

Errand 

Knowledge 

Belfry 

Counties 

Receipt 
Believe 
Relief 

Copies 
Tried 

Putting 
Pullet 

Cities 
Shanties 

Whether 
Matthew 

Replies 
Pities 

Mississippi 
Missouri 

Dairies 
Valleys 

Saucepan 
Crimson 

Crystal 
System 
Wrapper 
Julius  CflBsar 

Cupboard 
Rubbed 
Dipped 
Chopped 

Thorough 
Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
Mountain 

Lathing 
Pansy 
Hollyhock 
Gidters 

Shakespeare 
Digging 

Stirred 
Grinned 

Jonathan 
Seamstress 

Trous^ 
Mamma 

r 

Slunmer 
Gladder 

Begged 
Buffalo 

Shepherd 
Physician 

Papa 

Cousin 

Mining 

Dodged 

Spoonful 

Chinese 

Redwood 

Parsley 

Cucumbers 

Pumpkins 

Crockery 

Counterpane 

Surgeon 

Pickles 

Butcher 

Queen 

Waiter 

Niece 
Raspberries 

Auger 
Piazza 
Sponges 

DICTATION  TiFiSSON— 10  Credits. 

Half  Credit  off  for  each  word  mis-spellc 

5d. 

Dictate  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Reader: 
'*  1.  Henry  Bond  was  about  ten  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  His  mother  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  a  large  family,  thus  left  entirely  in  her  care.  By  good  man- 
agement, however,  she  contrived  to  do  so,  and  also  to  send 
Henry,  the  oldest,  to  school,  and  to  supply  him,  for  the  most 
part  with  such  books  as  he  needed." 

COMPOSITION— Fifth  Grade— 25  Credits. 

I. 
Put  the  following  stanza  into  prose,  changing  the  words  onlj 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  but  changing  the  order  of  the  wordi 
fro  m  poetical  order  to  the  order  of  plain  prose. 
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MAUD  MULLER. 

liaad  Mnller,  on  a  smmner's  day, 
BakeJl  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beanty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
,    But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest, 
And  a  nameless  longing  flUed  her  breast ; 
A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

[NoTB. — Fifty  credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.    One  credit  off 
for  every  mis-spelt  word,  and  other  credits  off  in  proportion  to  . 
the  ^i^ness  of  the  prose.] 

n. 

On  another  half  sheet  of  paper,  numbered  2,  write  a  letter  of 
at  least  ten  lines,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  punctuate  cor- 
rectly in  every  respect.  One  credit  off  for  every  mis-spelt  word, 
one  for  every  omission  or  wrong  use  of  a  period  or  comma,  two 
for  every  blunder  in  syntax,  and  one  for  each  very  bungling  sen- 
tence, even  if  it  does  not  violate  a  special  rule  of  syntax.  100 
credits  allowed  for  this  exercise.  Address  the  letter  to  anybody 
you  please,  and  write  whatever  suits  you  best. 

in. 

The  following  sentences  are  literary  gems  taken  from  the 
compositions  written  at  the  time  of  the  Trial  Examination,  in 
March  last,  by  pupils  of  the  First  and  Second  Grades.  Put  into 
good  English,  and  punctuate.  Write  on  a  Third  and  separate 
sheet  of  paper.     100  Credits. 

CHINESE  LABOR. 

Chinese  are  of  no  importance  to  San  Francisco,  they  take  away 
a  great  deal  of  labor  from  our  people,  because  they  work  cheaper 
and  not  so  good.  You  may  see  in  going  around  to  all  these 
large  manufactories,  there  are  a  great  many  Chinese  compared 
with  white  men  and  also  on  all  these  great  railroad's  and 
steamer's.     Chinese  are  employed    all  together,     there  were 
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mftn  J  working  dnzmg  the  buildiiig  of  Umm  gmi  imflrcMd's,  in 
the  momttftin's  and  dazing  the  snov  Uockade's.  There  are  a 
greet  many  coming  and  going  from  here  on  the  Chineae  steamer^s, 
and  when  thej  get  here  that  ia  the  time  for  the  K^^euu  men  for 
cheating  them  and  making  them  par  doaUe  the  price  for  nding. 
These  Chinese  can  be  seen  daily  orer  the  hill's  canying  there 
basket's  loaded  with  vegetables  and  fmit  to  sell  to  people  where 
these  Italian's  do  not  go  with  there  wagona  becanaa  it  ia  to  steep 
for  the  horse's  to  poll  up.  there  is  a  great  quantity  e^xirted 
from  China.     In  the  shape  of  tea's. 

Note. — ^Add  the  credits  for  the  three  parts  and  divide  by  10. 

SEMI-ANNUAL    TRIAL    EXAMINATION.— SAN 
FRANCISCO,  DECEMBER.  1872. 

[By  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Classificaiian,] 

ARITHMETIC— First  Ghrade. 
[Note. — No  credits  allowed  nnless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.] 

10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Interest  of  $500  for  1  year  7  months  and  19  days,  at  10 
per  cent,  a  year. 

2.  A  merchant  sells  tea  at  $1  a  potmd  and  gains  25  per  cent; 
what  per  cent,  would  he  gain  if  he  raised  his  price  to  $1.25  s 
pound? 

3.  A  stock-broker  received  $150  for  selling  stock;  commission 
4  per  cent. ;  what  amount  of  stock  did  he  sell  ? 

4.  Bank  discount  of  $500  for  25  days  at  12  per  cent,  a  year. 

5.  Note  given  for  $500,  July  1st,  1871;  July  11th,  1872,  paid 
on  this  note  $250.  What  is  due  December  15th,  1872?  Rate  of 
interest  10  per  cent,  a  year. 

6.  Analytical  solution  of  25  multiplied  by  4-5ths. 

7.  Analytical  solution  of  25  divided  by  4-5ths. 

8.  Divide,  decimally,  100  by  two  ten-thousandths. 

9.  At  $500  a  front  foot  what  is  the  value  of  a  city  lot  that 
measures  10  rods  4  feet  6^  inches? 

10.  What  is  the  cost  of  10  pounds  7  ounces  of  lead  at  5} 
cents  a  pound  ? 
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ARITHMETIC}— Second  Grade. 

[Note. — ^No  credits  allowed  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.  ] 

10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Analytical  solution  of  12  multiplied  by  f . 

2.  Analytical  solution  of  12  divided  by  f . 

3.  Multiply  the  decimal  seventy-five  hundredths  by  4,  and 
give  an  analytical  reason  for  pointing  off. 

4.  What  will  12^  pounds  of  sugar  cost  at  12^  cents  a  pound  ? 

5.  How  many  pens  at  f  of  a  cent  apiece  can  you  buy  for 
$1.75? 

6.  What  will  10  pounds  7  ounces  of  beefsteak  cost  at  13^ 
cents  a  poimd  ? 

7.  What  is  one-half  of  3  rods,  3  yards,  3  feet  and  3  inches? 
|.    Multiply  4  tons  6  cwt.  10  lbs.  8  ounces  by  10. 

9.    Divide  the  difference  of  §  and  4-6  by  the  sum  of  f  and 
1-12. 

10.  Multiply  the  decimal,  twenty-five  hundredths,  by  4-6,  di- 
vide the  product  by  the  decimal  two-thousandths,  divide  the 
quotient  by  ^,  and  multiply  the  last  quotient  by  1.26. 

Note  fob  Teaohebs. — Principals  will  allow  teachers  to  remain 
in  charge  of  their  own  classes,  and  to  examine  their  own  papers. 

Teachers  will  require  pupils  to  exchange  papers  and  correct 
one  another's  papers  in  the  school-room. 

Teachers  will  report  to  Principals  and  Principals  to  the  Super- 
intendent. 

1.  No.  examined. 

2.  No.  that  secure  76  per  cent,  or  over. 

3.  No.  that  fall  below  76  per  cent. 

4.  Report  simply  the  numbers  without  names. 

ARITHMETIC— Third  Grade. 

[Note. — No  credits  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.] 

10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Divide  100  by  f  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  f. 

2.  Multiply  100  by  4-6  and  divide  the  product  by  the  deci- 
mal .26. 
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3.  Analytical  Bolation  of  12  multiplied  by  |. 

4.  Divide  the  Bum  of  |  and  f  by  the  difference  between  7-12 
and  9. 

5.  From  1  subtract  .125  and  divide  the  difference  by  100. 

6.  How  much  will  25  yards  of  silk  come  to  at  $2.37^  ayard? 

7.  At  If  cents  a  pound,  how  much  can  you  buy  for  $10,000? 

8.  At  }  of  a  cent  apiece,  how  many  apples  can  you  buy  for 
$100? 

9.  Multiply  2.05  by  5.02,  and  divide  the  product  by  10. 
10.     Multiply  .125  by  1.25,  and  multiply  the  product  by  .1. 

ARITHMETIC— Fourth  Grade. 

I  Nora. — No  credits  unless  the  exact  answer  is  obtained.] 

10  Questions — 10  Credits  each. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  the  difference  and  the  product  of  .02  and 
.004. 

2.  Find  the  sum,  difference  and  product  of  f  and  4-5. 

3.  Divide  10,000  by  .002. 

4.  Divide  4,675J  by  8. 

5.  Multiply  12  by  f  and  give  an  analysis  of  the  operation. 

6.  Multiply  202  by  404,  and  divide  the  product  by  |. 

7.  At  12^  cents  a  pound  what  will  12^  pounds  of  beefsteak 
cost? 

8.  How  many  apples  at  f  of  a  cent  apiece  can  you  buy  for 
$500? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  4  lbs.  of  gold  at  $18.75  an  ounce? 
10.  Multiply  100  by  4-5ths,  divide  the  product  by  f ,  and  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  1.25. 

GRAMMAR— First  Grade. 
Five  Questions — Ten  Credits  each. 

1.  **  The  reinforcements  arrived,  and  then  Wellington  won  a 
great  victory."  Change  the  preceding  sentence,  first  into  a 
complex  sentence,  and  then  reduce  it  to  a  simple  sentence. 

2.  ''  Let  James  study."  Analyze  the  preceding  sentence 
and  parse  each  word. 

8.  Synopsis  of  the  verb  aing  in  the  indicative  mood,  third 
person,  singular  niunber. 
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4.  "  James  goes  to  school/'  Change  the  preceding  sentence 
so  as  to  put  tl^  verb  *'  goes"  into  each  of  the  six  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mood,  and  add  any  other  words  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  complete  sense  by  designating  the  time. 

5.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences  iiito  complex 
sentences : 

1.  Quarrelsome  persons  are  disagreeable. 

2.  The  Ancients  believed  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of 

the  universe. 

3.  With  patience  he  might  have  succeeded. 

4.  The  utility  of  the  steam-engine  is  evident  to  all. 

5.  The  manner  of  his  escape  is  evident  to  all. 

GRAMMAR— Second  Grade. 
Five  questions — Ten  credits  each. 

1.  Make  a  narrative  out  of  the  following  statements,  by  the 
use  of  various  kinds  of  sentences: 

Cotton  is  a  white  substance.  Cotton  grows  in  the  seed  pod  of 
a  plant.  Cotton  is  gathered  from  the  pod.  Cotton  is  cleaned 
from  the  seed  by  means  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  Cotton  is  then  sent 
to  the  mills.  Cotton  is  made  into  cloth.  Cloth  is  used  for 
clothing. 

2.  ''Hattie  is  an  indtLstriotis  girl,  and  she  goes  to  school." 
Change  the  preceding  sentence  into  a  complex  sentence. 

3.  "I  eat  my  dinner  to-day."  Change  this  sentence  so  as  to 
express  correctly  the  exact  kind  of  time  denoted  by  each  of  the 
six  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood.  If  necessary,  add  other  words 
in  completing  the  sentences. 

4.  "  This  is  the  child  that  was  lost  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco."   Parse  (1)  this,  (2)  child,  (3)  that,  (4)  was  lost. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  sentence:  ''The  contented  Esqui- 
maux, clad  in  seal  skins,  brave  the  Arctic  winter;  and  they  are 
perfectly  happy  when  they  have  an  abundance  of  seal  blubber  to 
eat." 
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ORAMMAB_Third  Grade. 
Five  quetsrtdonB — ^Ten  credits  each. 

1.  How  does  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person  singa- 
lar,  Indicative  mood,  present  tense,  differ  from  the  other  persons 
and  numbers  in  the  same  tense? 

2.  ''  I  ate  mj  dinner  yesterday."  Change  this  sentence  so  as 
io  express  each  of  the  six  distinctions  of  time  in  the  indicative 
mood.  Add  other  words  to  the  sentence  when  you  change  its 
form,  if  you  find  them  necessary  to  express  your  meaning. 

3.  "  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  Watt, 
the  inventor  of  the  Steam-engine,  were  great  benefactors  of  the 
htunan  race."  Parse  (1)  inventor,  (2)  Steam-engine,  (3)  bene&c- 
tors,  (4)  were,  (5)  of. 

4.  Put  the  following  statements  together  in  one  sentence: 

(1)  San  Francisco  is  a  city.  (2)  It  is  a  large  city.  (3)  It  is  a 
commercial  dty.  (4)  It  is  a  manufacturing  city.  (5)  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  peninsula.  (6)  This  peninsula  is  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  (7)  It  is  a  sandy  penin- 
sula.   (8)  It  is  a  low  peninsula. 

5.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  one  that  you  have  con- 
iBtructed  ?    Analyze  it. 

GRAMMAR— Fourth  Grade. 
Five  Questions — Ten  Credits  each. 

1.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  its. 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  used  as  the  subject  o{ 
a  verb ;  a  noim  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb ;  a  noun  used  as  a 
possessive. 

3.  Compare  wise,  good,  beaviifuX,  honest,  square. 

4.  Conjugate  the  verb  to  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense. 

5.  "The  flower  is  now  in  the  garden."  Change  the  preced- 
ing sentence  so  as  to  express  the  six  kinds  of  time  in  the  conju- 
gation of  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood.  Add  any  other  words, 
such  as  yesterday,  or  to-morrow,  that  you  may  need  to  clearly 
express  the  time. 
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WOED-ANALTSIS-Pirst  G»de. 
5  QuestionB — 4  Credits  each. 

1.  Write  the  sufi&x  ly  in  two  words,  and  define  each  word, 

2.  Write  four  words,  each  having  a  different  English  deriya- 
tion. 

3.  From  the  root  ago  form  four  words  and  define  each. 

4.  From  the  root  annus  form  four  words  and  define  each. 

5.  Derivation  of  Wednesday  and  Thtirsdaj. 

WOED-ANALTSI&— Second  Ghrade. 
5  Questions — i  Credits  each. 

r 

1.  Define  the  prefix  en  or  em;  form  with  it  two  words,  and 
define  each  word. 

2.  Define  the  snfi&x  hood;  write  with  it  two  words  and  define 
each  word. 

3.  Derivation  of  heaith;  form  with  it  two  words,  and  define 
each  word. 

4.  Meaning  of  the  snfi&x  acy;  form  with  it  two  words,  and 
define  each  word. 

5.  Derivation  of  heaven;  form  with  it  two  words,  and  define 
each. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Questions  proposed  by  Joseph  Leggett,  Examining 

Teacher,  1873. 

SECOND  JTJNIOE  CLASS— EHETOEIC. 

1.  Give  a  complete  classification  of  sentences,  rhetorically 
considered,  and  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  advantages 
possessed  by  sentences  of  each  class. 

2.  Why  are  loose  sentences  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
language?  Mention  some  of  the  contrivances  by  which  the  too 
frequent  recurrence  of  loose  sentences  is  avoided,  and  explain 
why  those  contrivances  produce  the  effects  which  they  do. 

3.  What  is  the  obverse  iteration ?  What  is  its  effect?  Illus- 
trate by  example.  What  is  the  Pointed  Style?  Name  some 
writers  that  excelled  in  this  style. 
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4.  What  is  meant  by  the  grammatical  order  of  the  words  in 
a  sentence  ?  What  effect  is  produced  by  Tarying  this  order? 
Illustrate  by  example.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence ?    Where  should  they  be  placed  ?    Why  ? 

6.  By  what  means  is  Unity  in  a  sentence  secured  ?  Is  it  al- 
ways desirable  to  secure  unity?  Oive  reasons  for  your  answer. 
In  what  kinds  of  composition  is  the  attainment  of  Unity  most 
difficult?    ^Vhy? 

6.  When  does  the  omission  of  connectives  succeed  best? 
Illustrate  by  examples.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  connect- 
iyes  on  a  composition  ? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  co-ordinating  and  subordi- 
nating conjunctions.  Give  a  list  of  Illative  conjunctions.  Name 
one  subordinating  conjunction  that  is  used  to  connect  sentences. 

8.  Give  the  rule  of  Parallel  Construction,  and  state  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  this  rule. 

9.  State  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Balanced 
Structure.     Give  reasons. 

10.  Turn  to  the  paragraph  **0n  Taxation,"  page  307  of  Un- 
derwood's English  Literature.  Why  is  the  first  sentence  a  long 
sentence  ?  Parse  the  second  sentence  rhetorically.  If  any  sen- 
tence in  the  paragraph  is  loose  make  it  periodic.  Show  how  the 
sentences  of  the  paragraph  are  connected. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS—ALGEBRA. 

1 

1.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  quantity  ?    Prove  that  a-*=— , 

a" 
and  that  7i*'  =  l. 

2.  Prove  that  or^-j-y"  is  exactly  divisable  hy  x-\-tj  when  n  is 

odd,  and  that  a;'* — 1/«  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  Jr-fy 
when  71  is  odd. 

3.  Prove  that  -fa  multiplied  by  — b  gives  — ab.      Multiply 

3a^-\-2a^b'^-\-^b'^  by  2a^—2a'^b'^'{-5b^. 

4.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  a^ — ia — 21,  a^ — 12a 

+35  and  a^-foa— 84. 

5.  Divide  Gx*—10x^y—22xY-H^^—^y^  ^7  4ry-f5ari-6y9. 
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6.  Find  the  continued  product  of  m — i/mv^n,  m-|-]/mn-f-» 

and  m^ — mnr-j-n^. 

7.  Prove  the  rule  for  subtraction  in  algebra. 

From  5a— 66— 7c-f4d— lle-f 7m— 16a?-fy— 7« 
Take  4^— 72-f^a— 62H|-m— Sc+Oa:— lly+ofccei. 

8.  Prove  that,  if  a  is  an  exact  divisor  of  both  b  and  c,  it  will 

exactly  divide  a-\-b  and  a — b. 
Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  6a?^^a? — y),  8a;5(a?a — y^) 
and  12(a:— 2/)«. 

9.  Name  and  classify  all  the  symbols  employed  in  algebra. 
Factor  ar^— a:— 12  and  a^*— 16a-f  63. 

10.  Define  the  terms  coefficient,  exponent,  term,  multiple, 

factor,  axiom  and  problem. 
Kesolve   into    elementary   factors   m — n,   m^ — 2mnr-|-n*, 
a^—^^,  a^-\-c^  and  ar«>— 1.  • 

FIEST  JUNIOR  CLlSS— GEOMETRY. 

1.  In  any  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  two 
sides  is  equal  to  twice  the  square  of  half  the  third  side,  increased 
by  twice  the  square  of  the  line  drawn  from  the  middle  point  of 
that  side  to  the  vertex  of  the  opposite  angle. 

2.  Triangles  which  are  mutually  equi-angular,  are  similar. 

3.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  their  segments  will  be 
reciprocally  proportional. 

4.  To  construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  given  polygon. 

5.  Define  a  regular  polygon,  and  an  apothem.  If  a  regular 
hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  any  side  will  be  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  circle. 

6.  When  the  comer  of  the  leaf  of  a  book  is  twice  turned 
down,  so  that  the  creases  are  parallel  and  the  triangular  fold  of 
the  same  breadth  as  the  other,  show  that,  the  space  included  in 
the  second  fold  is  three  times  that  in  the  first. 

7.  If  the  radius  of  a  circle  be  divided  in  extreme  and  mean 
ratio,  the  greater  segment  will  be  equal  to  one  side  of  a  regular 
inscribed  decagon. 
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8.  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their 
radii;  and  the  areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  radiL 

9.  To  find  an  expression  for  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in 
terms  of  its  radius  or  diameter.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  an  acre, 
its  circumference  is  246  yds.  1  ft  10^  in.;  what  is  its  diameter? 

10.  The  area  of  an  inscribed  regular  hexagon  is  three-fourths 
that  of  the  one  circumscribed  about  the  same  circle. 

SENIOR  CLASS— ANALYTICAL  AND  SPHERICAL  TRIG- 
ONOMETRY AND  MENSURATION. 

1.  Show  that  sin.  (a -|- 2>)  =  sin.  a  cos.  b-\-coB.  a  sin.  b,  and 
that  sin.  (a  —  6)  =  sin.  a  cos.  b — cos.  a  sin.  b, 

sin.  p  —  sin.  q      tan.  J  (p  —  q), 

2.  Deduce  the  formula = 

•  sin.  p  -\-  sin.  q      tan.  i  (p  +  9) 

3.  What  are  Napier's  Circular  Parts  ?  Give  Napier's  Rules 
for  determining  them. 

4.  In  a  spherical  triangle,  given  a=70"  4'  13'',  6=63°  21'  24", 
c=59"  IG'  21",  to  find  A. 

5.  In  a  quadrontal  triangle,  given  the  quadrantal  side,  90^, 
the  angle  opposite,  104^  41'  17",  and  one  adjacent  side  73'  21' 
6",  to  find  the  other  side. 

6.  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  in  which  the  two  side8||a 
and  b  are  respectively  equal  to  156.75  feet,  and  48.325  feet,  and 
whose  included  angle  C  is  42"  24'  ? 

7.  Deduce  a  formula  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle,  when 
the  three  sides  are  given. 

8.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  a  triangular  lot,  whose  sides 
are  31,  40  and  55  rods? 

9.  Show  how  to  find  the  area  of  a  circular  segment. 

10.     The  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  segment  is  86.6  feet,  and  the 
radius  is  fifty  feet:  find  the  area  of  the  segment. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS—ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.     What  are  inflections  ?    What  parts  of  speech  are  inflected? 
Name  all  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 


*9 
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2.  Explain  the  use  and  effect  of  self,  oum  and  ever,  when 
joined  to  other  pronouns.  When  should  the  relative  thcU  be  used 
in  preference  to  who  or  which  ? 

3.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  history  and  peculiar  use  of  ito. 

4.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following: 

"Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 

How  Plato,  Bacon,  Newton's  looks  agree.' 

"For  the  deck,  it  was  their  fifeld  of  fame.' 

"  And  we  neared  the  land,  where  in  beauty  smiles 

The  sunny  shores  of  the  Grecian  iles." 

"  I  do  not  know  who  you  profess  to  be." 

"  He  was  averse  to  the  nation  involving  itself  in  war." 

"A  few  year's  preparation  will  be  necessary." 

**  So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite." 

**  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery, 

but  he  was  far  from  being  happy  in  it." 

"  The  whole  school  was  rambling  over  the  hills  all  day." 

"Bacon  wrote  in  James  the  First's  reign." 

5.  Define  a  pronoun.  Give  the  equivalents  of  the  adverbs 
when,  where,  here,  whence,  whither  and  hence. 

6.  When  should  the  Norman  form  of  the  possessive  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  Saxon  form  ?    Illustrate  by  examples. 

7.  Name  and  define  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  give 
their  inflections. 

8.  Distinguish  carefully  between  the  following: 

Each  other  and  one  another. 

His  father's  house  and  a  house  of  his  father's. 

The  boys'  hats  and  boy's  hats. 

Age  which  lessens  our  enjoyments  and  agfe  that  lessens  our 

enjoyments. 
John's  and  Mary's  and  John  and  Mary's. 

9.  Tell  the  number  of  the  following  noims:  Alms,  news, 
riches,  pneumatics,  summons.  Give  five  Latin  nouns  that  have 
come  to  form  their  plurals  in  the  same  way  as  English  nouns. 
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10.     Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 

*' These  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls  !  whaty  weep  joa  when  jou  bat  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?  look  you  here! 
Here  is  himself^  marred,  as  jou  see  by  traitors." 

MIDDLE  CLASS— ALGEBRA. 

1.  Prove  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  two 
roots,  and  only  two. 

Find  the  values  of  jt  in  the  equation  x — dy/x  \  6-2 — |/ j?-f^. 

2.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  6  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  120  yards,  but  if  the  circumference 
of  each  had  been  increased  3  feet,  the  fore-wheel  would  have 
made  only  4  revolutions  more  than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  the 
same  distance.     What  is  the  circumference  of  each  wheel  ? 

3.  Solve  the  equation  ax2'-\-bx=c.  In  the  values  of  or  as  foond 
from  this  solution  put  a=0,  and  explain  the  resulting  values  of  x. 

Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equations :  ar3-|-i/3=91 

4.  Multiply  2|/3+|j/^~by  3]/2j-4|/'3  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  3|/2i. 


5.  What  is  the  product  of  4|/ — wiX*]/ — ^?  Prove  the 
truth  of  your  answer. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  a? — 63^5^6+2  IsCgyJ — 44a:yJ-f 

6.  Find  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  an  infinite  nimiber  of 
terms  of  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression. 

Insert  seven  geometrical  means  between  2  and  13122. 

7.  A  man  borrowed  $60,  at  6  per  cent,  simple  interest  per 
year  of  360  days,  how  much  must  he  pay  daily  to  cancel  both  the 
debt  and  the  interest  in  60  days? 

8.  The  sum  of  $315  was  divided  among  three  persons  in  such 
a  way  that  the  first  received  $135  more  than  the  last.  The  three 
shares  being  in  geometrical  progression,  find  them,  and  inter- 
pret the  negative  result  obtained  in  the  solution. 
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3|/5— 2|/3     2v/5— 3|/3 

9.  Simplify  the  expression 1 , 

3|/5-f2v/3     3|/5— 2^/3* 

10.  The  difference  between  the  ages  of  A  and  B  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  B  and  (7,  and  the  sum 
of  the  ages  of  A  and  B  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  age  of  G;  six 
years  ago  it  was  only  one-third  more.     Find  their  ages. 

SENIOR  CLASS— SHAKESPEARE'S  JULIUS  C^SAR. 

1.  (a)    What  is  the  probable  date  of  the  production  of  the 

play  of  Julius  Caesar? 
(h)    Name,  in  order  of  the  prominence  given  them  by 
Shakespeare,  the  four  foremost  dranuUis  persoTUB 
of  this  play. 

(c)  Contrast  the  characters  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

(d)  From  what  source  did  Shakespeare  derive  the  facts 

upon  which  this  play  is  founded? 

(e)  Point  out  three  historical  discrepancies  in  the  facts 

as  given  by  Shakespeare. 

2.  (a)    What  makes  this  play  a  tragedy  ? 

(b)  Sketch  briefly  the  character  of  Antony  as  drawn  by 

Shakespeare  in  Julius  Csesar. 

(c)  In  what  respect  does  the  character  of  Caesar,  given 

in  this  play,  differ  from  that  which  an  impartial 
reader  of  his  commentaries  would  give  to  him  ? 

(d)  How  many  plays  are  attributed  to  Shakespeare  ? 

(e)  Name  two  plays,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 

questioned. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  Craik's  notes  on  the  following 

passages: 
(a)    Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enongh. 
(6)    Decked  with  ceremonies. 

(c)  Bmtus  as  you  know  was  Caesar's  Angel. 

(d)  Their  battles  are  at  hand. 

(e)  Here  wast  thou  bayed.  # 

4.  What  is  the  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

lowing words:  worth,  orchard,  apace,  chanced 
and  shrewd  ? 
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5.  Name  and  explain  the  Rhetorical  figures  employed 

in  the  following  extracts: 
(a)    Poor  man!  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf 

Bat  that  he  sees  the  Bomans  are  but  sheep. 
(&)  Bfany  a  time  and  oft 

Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
(c)    Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 

My  mortified  spirit. 
(<J)  O  conspiracy! 

Shamcst  thou  to  shew  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night? 
(e)    Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs    * 

Of  your  good  pleasure? 

6.  Point  out  and  explain  any  peculiarities  in  the  giam- 

matical  construction  of  the  following: 

(a)    As  it  were  doomsday. 

(6)    What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

(c)    £ru.    Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

Mes,    Lo,  yonder;  and  Titiuius  mourning  it. 
((f)    Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us. 
(e)    Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — ^is  not  the  leaf  turned  down 

Wherp  I  left  reading? 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  any  words  used  in  a  pecu- 

liar sense  in  the  following  passages : 
(a)    To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love. 
(6)     What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day, 

(c)  And  let  uo  man  abide  this  deed,  but  we  the  doers. 

(d)  Produce  his  body  to  the  market  place, 
(c)     Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse. 

8.  In  what  respects  does  the  English  of  Shakespeare 

differ  from  the  English  in   use  at  the  present 
,    time  ? 

9.  Give  a  brief  analysis  of   the  plot  of  the  play  of 

Julius  CoDsar. 

10.  Point  out  any  peculiarities  in  the  versification  of  the 

following: 
(a)     Liberty !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead. 
(6)     But  yesterday  the  word  of  Cassar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world, 
(c)    That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous, 
(cf)     What  moana't  thou  by  that?    Mend  me 

Thou  saucy  fellow! 
(6)    As  thou  dost,  Antony;  he  hears  no  music. 
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SENIOR  CLASS— SPHERICAL  GEOMETRY  AND  PLANE 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Define  a  spherioal  polygon,  a  liine,  and  a  pole  of  a  circle. 
The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  polygon  is  less  than  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  great  circle. 

2.  In  spherical  triangles,  what  three  things  must  be  given 
equal  in  order  to  prove  the  equality  of  the  triangles? 

If  two  spherical  triangles  on  the  same,  or  on  equal  spheres, 
have  their  sides  equal,  each  to  each,  their  angles  will  be  equal, 
each  to  each,  the  equal  angles  lying  opposite  the  equal  sides. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  less  than 
six  right  angles,  and  greater  than  two  right  angles. 

Give  the  expression  for  the  spherical  excess  of  any  spherical 
polygon. 

4.  Any  lune  is  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  as  the  arc  which 
measures  its  angle  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle;  or, 
as  the  angle  of  the  lune  is  to  four  right  angles. 

5.  The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  equal  to  its  spherical 
excess  multiplied  by  a  tri-rectangular  triangle. 

6.  How  is  a  plane  angle  measured  ?  What  is  the  primary 
unit  of  angular  measure  in  Trigonometry?  Explain  the  differ- 
ence between  a  natural  sine  and  a  logarithmic  sine,  and  show 
how  any  logarithmic  fimction  of  an  arc  may  be  found  from  the 
corresponding  natural  function.  Define  tangent,  sine,  cosine, 
complement  and  supplement. 

7.  Deduce  the  formulas  used  in  solving  right  angled  triangles. 

The  height  of  a  tower  standing  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  250 
feet,  and  its  angle  of  elevation  at  the  place  of  the  observer  is  46" 
30'  25";  what  is  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower? 

8.  Given  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  their  included  angle,  to 
find  the  remaining  parts. 

9.  Given  a=38.576  yds.,  6=27.325  yds.,  c=15.358  'yds.,  to 
find  A,  B  and  C. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms  ? 
If  7  is  the  logarithm  of  2187,  what  is  the  base  of  the  system  ? 
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Perform  by  logarithms  the  operations  indicated  in  the  f olloTving 
expression : 

0.85762  XQ.00853X§ 

7.58913x86.24    ) 


(' 


FIRST  JUNIOR  CLASS— ROMAN  HISTORY. 

1.  When  did  Rome  become  a  Republic?  State  briefly  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  event. 

2.  Mention  five  important  wars  in  which  the  Romans  were 
engaged  before  they  became  masters  of  all  Italy.  Name  one 
celebrated  Military  leader  connected  with  each  war,  and  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  career. 

3.  Sketch  concisely  the  leading  events  of  the  Second  Punic 
War. 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  of  each  of  the  follovmig:  TulluB, 
Hostilius,  Tiberius,  Gracchus,  Jugurtha,  Yiriathus  and  Cataline. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  powers  and  privileges 
wrested  from  the  patricians  by  the  plebeians,  and  give  the  names 
of  those  leaders  of  the  people  who  were  most  instrumental  in 
securing  those  powers  and  privileges. 

6.  Who  formed  the  first  triumvirate?  With  what  object  was 
it  formed  ?    What  was  the  fate  of  each  of  its  members  ? 

7.  Give  the  geographical  position  of  the  following  places, 
and  tell  how  they  were  connected  with  the  history  of  Rome : 
Munda,  PLilippi,  Saguntum,  Metaurus,  Capua. 

8.  Tell  when,  with  what  results,  and  between  whom,  the  fol- 
lowing battles  were  fought:  Magnesia,  Actium,  Pharsalia,  Pan- 
ormua,  Chalons. 

9.  State  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

10.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character,  and  name  the  most 
noted  exploits  of  each  of  the  following :  Constantine,  Stilicho, 
Zenobia,  Trajan,  Agricola,  Sertorius. 

MIDDLE  CLASS— PHYSICS. 
1.     Give  the  four  Laws  of  the  Vibration  of  the  Pendulum. 
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2.  What  is  meaAt  by  a  Unit  of  Heat?  Define  Specific  Heat, 
and  give  two  methods  of  finding  the  specific  heat  of  a  body. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  Quantity  and  the 
Intensity  of  an  electric  current.  How  would  you  connect  the 
cells  of  a  battery  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  Intensity? 
How  to  get  the  greatest  Quantity? 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  essential  parts  of  the  Electro-mag- 
netic Telegraph. 

5.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  sun's  heat? 

6.  Name  and  draw  a  rough  outline  of  four  (kinds  of  water 
wheels.  Which  of  them  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  effective 
power?    Why? 

7.  What  is  gained  by  the  use  of  machinery?  Name  the 
simple  mechanical  powers,  and  give  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
in  each. 

8.  Show  how  the  rainbow  is  produced. 

9.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  mirrors,  and  draw  figures 
showing  the  effects  produced  on  the  direction  of  parrallel  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  their  surfaces. 

10.  Give  three  great  Laws  of  Motion.  Explain  what  is  meant 
by  reflected  motion. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— PHYSICS. 

1.  Describe  the  Hydrostatic  Press,  and  explain  the  principle 
on  which  it  acts. 

The  end  of  the  small  piston  in  a  hydrostatic  press  has  a  sur- 
face of  3  square  inches;  and  the  end  of  the  large  piston  a 
surface  of  1  square  yard.  A  pressure  of  150  pounds  upon  the 
small  piston  would  bring  what  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  large 
piston? 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  levers  are  there?  Give  an  example  of 
each  kind,  and  state  when,  in  any  kind  of  lever,  the  weight  and 
the  power  will  balance  each  other. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  high  pressure  and  low 
pressure  engines.     What  are  the  respective  advantages  of  each  ? 

4.  How  is  sound  produced?  Upon  what  does  its  intensity 
depend?    How  are  echoes  produced? 
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5.  What  is  the  Solar  Spectrum.  Name  some  of  its  propertiee. 
How  would  jou  show  that  the  prismatic  colors  are  simple? 

6.  Enunciate  and  explain  Ifariotte's  Law. 

7.  Draw  the  different  kinds  of  lenses,  and  show  the  effects 
thej  produce  upon  the  course  of  parallel  rays  of  light  passing 
through  them. 

8.  Give  the  law  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies.  Howfu 
will  a  body  fall  in  10  seconds,  and  what  will  be  its  Telocity  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  second  ? 

9.  Explain  three  experiments  to  show  that  air  has  weight 

10.  What  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  wheel  and 
axle? 

In  a  wheel  and  axle  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  15  feet, 
and  that  of  the  axle  5  inches.  What  weight  will  a  power  of  18 
poimds  balance? 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— GEOMETRY. 

1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of 
the  one,  equal  to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other, 
each  to  each,  the  two  triangles  will  be  equal  in  all  their  parts. 

2.  In  every  triangle  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  is  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

3.  The  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  mutually  bisect  each 
other. 

4.  If  four  quantities  be  in  proportion,  they  will  be  in  propo^ 
tion  when  taken  inversely. 

5.  An  inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  half  the  arc  included 
between  its  sides. 

6.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  triangle. 

7.  From  a  given  point,  without  a  straight  line,  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  this  line. 

8.  The  sum  of  the  exterior  angles  of  a  polygon  is  equal  to 
four  right  angles. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Problem  and  a  theorem? 
When  is  one  theorem  said  to  be  the  converse  of  another?    (Hve 

the  converse  of  the  following  theorems: 
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(a)  In  an  isosceles  triangle  the  angles  opposite  the  equal 
sides  ai^  equal. 

(b)  In  any  parallelogram  the  opposite  sides  are  eqtial 
each  to  each. 

Is  the  converse  of  every  true  proposition  necessarily  true? 
Prove  your  answer  by  citing  an  example. 

10.  Define  the  following  terms:  Axiom,  Lemma,  Postulate, 
Sector  and  Hypothesis. 

Classify  triangles,  (1)  in  reference  to  their  sides,  (2)  in  refer- 
ence to  their  angles. 

What  angle  is  made  the  basis  of  comparison  with  all  other 
angles?    Why  is  this  angle  so  taken? 

FERST  JUNIOR  CLASS— O^SAR. 

1.  Translate:  Is  ita  cum  Osesare  agit:  ''Si  pacem  populus 
Bomanus  cum  Helvetiis  faceret,  in  eam  partem  ituros  atque,  ibi 
futuros  Helvetios,  ubi  eos  Osesar  constituisset  atque  esse  voluis-  ^ 
set;  sin  bello  persequi  perseveraret,  reminisceretur  et  veteris  in- 
commodi  populi  Bomani  et  pristinse  virtutis  Helvetiorum." 

(a)  Parse  iiuros. 

(6)  Why  is  constituisset  in  the  Subjunctive. 

(c)  In  what  case  is  beUo  f    Why  ? 
{d)  What  governs  virtutis  f 

2.  Translate:  Eo  de  media  nocte  GsBsar  iisdem  ducibus  usus 
qui  nuncii  ab  Iccio,  venerant,  Numidas  et  Gretas  Sagittarios,  et 
funditores  Baleares,  subsidio  oppidanis  mittit ;  quorum  adventu 
et  Bemis  cum  spe  defensionis  studium  propugnandi  accessit,  et 
hostibus  eadem  de  causa  spes  potiundi  oppidi  discessit. 

(a)  Parse  ducibus, 

(b)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lisus,  venerant,  mittit,  auc- 

ee88t/.and  potiundi. 

(c)  Give  the  government  of  subsidio. 

(d)  Why  is  adventu  in  the  ablative  ? 

3.  Translate:  Pugnatum  est  diu  atque  acriter,  cum  Sontiates 
superioribus  victoriis  freti  in  sua  virtute  totius  Aquitanise  salutem 
positam  putarent;  nostri  autem,  quid  sine  imperatore  et  sine  re- 
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liqnifl  legionibns  adolescentolo  dnce  effic^ie  poosent, 
caperent. 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  Torb  is  pugnaium  est  f 

(b)  Give  the  give  the  goyemment  of  vidoriis^  mnd  ooBh 

pare  HUijeriorUms. 

(c)  AdoleHcentulo  duce.    What  is  the  construction  ?    Ex- 

plain the  formation  of  adoUscerUulo. 

(d)  What  is  the  subject  of  perapici  f 

4.  Translate:  Atque  nostris  militibus  ciinctantibas,  numme 
propter  altitudinem  maris,  qui  deeimse  legionis  aquilam  ferebtt, 
contestatus  deos,  ut  ea  res  legioni  feliciter  eveniret:  '*  Desilite," 
inquit,  "  commilitones,  nisi  vultis  aquilam  hosti bus  prodere:  ego 
certe  meum  reipublica^  atque  imperatori  officium  praestitero." 
Hoc  cum  magna  voce  dixissit,  se  ex  navi  projecet  atque  in  ho6tes 
aquilam  ferre  coepit. 

(a)  Parse  qui, 

(6)  In  what  case  is  commilUones  f    Give  its  dexiyation. 

(c)  Give  the  parts  of  ccepit,  ferre,  vuUis,  inquit  sjidprqjecii. 

(d)  Write  a  brief  history  of  Julius  Caesar. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  English: 

(a)     lUo  die  Brutus  patriam  servavit. 
(6)    Animus  corpore  est  nobilior. 
(c)    Athenicnses  belli  navalis  peritissimi  fuerunt. 
(c/)    Hannibal   Soguntum,   Hispaniae  civitatem  Bomanit 
amicam  expugnavit. 

(e)  Hie  gladius  sex  pedes  longus  est. 

(/)  Vestram  virtutem,  juvef/ies,  laudamus. 

((/)  Romac  ingens  laetitia  fuit. 

(h)  Conon  pecuuiam  civibus  donavit. 

(i)  Scipio  ingenti  gloria  triumphavit. 

(j)  Crosar  adversus  Pompeium  dimicavit. 

2.  Parse  tlio  italicized  words  in  the  previous  question. 

3.  Decline  the  singular  of  ego,  the  plural  of  iu,  the  feminine 
singular  of  hie,  the  masculine  singular  of  quis,  and  the  neater 
plural  of  is. 
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4.  Oonjugate  the  present  subjunctiye  active  of  amo,  the  im- 
perfect indicatiye  passiye  of  moneo,  the  pluperfect  subjunctiye 
active  of  rego,  the  future  indicatiye  passive  of  avdio,  and  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  of  esse. 

6.    Decline  the  singular  of  piier,  the  plural  of  regnum^  the . 
singular  of  friwtus,  the  plural  of  comu,  and  the  singular  of  res. 

6.  Translate  into  English,  amanio,  amandus,  Tnoneamini^ 
moneberis,  regamus,  regito,  audivissem,  audUwnis^  monUvum  iri^ 
utnciri, 

7.  Translate  into  Latin: 

They  are  very  desirous  of  glory. 

The  commander  led  the  army  to  Athens. 

The  son  of  the  consul  will  observe  the  laws  of  the  State. 

By  whom  has  this  army  been  led  into  Italy  ? 

The  soldiers  were  fighting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

8.  What  words  are  used  in  asking  questions  in  Latin  ?  Ex- 
plain the  distinction  between  the  interrogative  particles. 

9.  Compare  the  following  adjectives:  Felix,  bonus,  altus,  in- 
gens  and  tUUis. 

Decline  acer,  acris,  acre;  bonus,  bona,  bonum;  qui,  quae,  qwod; 
duo,  duae,  duo;  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum. 

10.  Give  the  case  endings  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension. 
Classify  nouns  of  this  declension,  and  give  one  noun  of  each 
class. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  veUe,ferre,  capere,  sequi  and  parere. 

SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS— LATIN. 

1.     Translate  into  English: 

(a)  Junius  aedem  Salutis,  quam  consul  voverat,  dictator 

dedicavit. 

(b)  Cato  cellam  penariam  rei  publcae  nostrae,  nutricem 

plebis  Bomanae  Siciliam  nominavit. 

(c)  Curius  elephantos  quattuor  Bomam  duzit. 

(d)  Aliorum  vitia  oemit,  obliviscitur  suorum.  * 

(e)  Decrevit  senatus,  ut  consul  videret,  ne  quid  res  pub- 

lica  detrimenti  eaperet. 

8 
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2.  Give  the  grammatical  coDstmction  of  the  followingiroids: 
(a)  dictator,  {h)  SicUiam,  (c)  Bomam,  (<f)  Sucnrum,  (e)  caperei, 

3.  Translate:  Mures  aliquando  habueront  consQimn,  qno- 
modo  sibi  a  fele  caverent.  Multis  aliis  propositis,  ommbu 
placuit,  ut  ei  tmtmabulum  annecteretor ;  sic  enim  ipsos  sonitn 
admonitos  earn  fugere  posse.  Sed  qunrn  jam  inter  mures  qnMO- 
eretur,  qui  feli  tintinabulum  annecteret,  nemo  repertos  est 
Fabula,  docet,  in  suadendo  plxuimos  esse  audaces,  sed  in  ipso 
periculo  timidos. 

4.  MuUia  aliis  propositis.    What  is  the  grammatical  constmc- 
.tion. 

Omnibus.    What  case  ?    Why  ? 

Parse  sonUu. 

What  is  the  subject  of  posse  f 

Jn  what  Mood  is  quaererehir  ?    Why  ? 

'5.  Translate:  Quum  ad  Alexandriam  venisset  Caesar  Ptole- 
maeus  ei  insidias  parare  voluit,  qua  de  causa  regi  bellum  illatom 
est.  Bex  victus  in  Nilo  periit,  inventumque  est  corpus  ejus  cam 
lorica  aurea.  Gsesar  Alexandria  potitus,  regnum  Olopatrae  dedii 
Tum  inde  prof  ectus  Pompeianarum  partium  reliquias  est  perse- 

•  cutus,  bellisque  civilibus  toto  terrarum  orbe  compositis,  Bomam 
rediit.     Ubi  quum  insolentius  agere  coepisset,  conjuratum  est  in 

^um  a  sexaginta  yel  amplius  senaioribus,  equitabusque  Bomanis. 
Praecipui  fuerunt  inter  conjuratos  Bruti  duo  ex  genere  illius 
Bruti,  qui,  regibus  expulsis,  primus  Bomae  Consul  fuerat.  Eigo 
Csesar,  quum  in  curiam  venisset,  viginti  tribus  Yulneribus  con- 
fossus  est. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  voluit,  periit,  dedii,  fuerat  and 
confosHus  est, 

7.  Alexandra,     What  case?    Why? 
Parse  itu^olentius  and  Cleopatrae. 
In  what  case  is  Romae  f    Why  ? 
Senaioribus.     In  what  case  ?    Why  ? 

8.  Translate :  Phillippo  Alexander  filius  successit  et  virtute 
et  vitiis  patre  major.  Yincendi  ratio  utrique  diversa.  Hie  aperta 
vi,  ille  artibus  bella  tractabat.  Deceptis  ille  gaudere  hostibus,  hie 
palam  fusis.     Iram  pater  dissimulare,  plerumque  etiam  yincere; 
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liic  ubi  exarcissit,  nee  dilatio  ultionis^  neo  modus  erat.  Yini 
nterque  nimis  avidus;  sed  ebrietatis  diversa  ratio.  Pater  de 
^sonvivio  in  hostem  procurere,  manum  oonserere,  periculia  se 
iemere  offerre;  Alexander  non  in  host^,  sed"  in  suos  saeyire. 
Begnare  ille  oum  amicis  yolebat;  hie  in  amicos  PBgnA  exereebat. 
Amari  pater  malle,  hie  metui.  Litterarum  oultus  utrique  aimilis. 
SoUertiae  pater  majoris,  hie  fidei.  Verbis  atque  oratione 
Philippus,  hie  rebus  moderatior. 

9.  Hie.  To  whom  does  this  refer?  Decline  Ule  and  vierique. 
In  what  case  is  vini  f    What  governs  it  ? 

10.  Compare  the  adjectiqes  major,  aperta,  prudentior^  magmfi^ 
centior  and  similis. 

Oaudere.  What  mood  and  tense?  What  is  its  subject? 
What  is  the  goyemment  ot  fdeif 

QUESTIONS  USED  IN  THE   WRITTEN   EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MAY,  1873. 

[Prepared  by  Mr.  Leggett,  Examiner.] 

SENIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  What  element  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  Language? 
Name,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  other  elements  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  and  state  the  period  at  which  each 
was  introduced. 

2.  How  are  new  words  introduced  into  a  lajiguage  ?  Give 
five  words  lately  introduced  into  our  language,  two  that  have 
l;>ecome  obsolete,  and  three  whose  signification  has  been  changed. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Grammar  of  a  lan- 
guage and  its  Vocabulary  ?  From  what  language  have  we  de- 
rived all  our  Grammar?    Give  the  history  of  its. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words :  Caucus,  tariff, 
calico,  pagan,  cherry,  slave,  tyrant,  urbane,  wrong  and  curfew. 

5.  Explain  any  peculiar  constructions  or  any  peculiarities  in 
the  use  of  words  in  the  following  extracts:  "You  ought  not 
walk  upon  a  laboring  day."  **  I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar."  " But 
ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed."    ''Yet  if  my  name 
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were  liable  to  fear."  ''  Under  these  hard  conditiooa  as 
IB  like  to  lay  upon  us."  ^'Testif  thej  were,  azid  lustj  foriir 
play."  ''And  then,  I^i^Ait,  we  put  a  sting  in  him,  thai  at  lu^ 
will  he  may  do  dtmge/'with."  "  But  with  an  angry  waftuie  cf 
your  hand  gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you."  ''  That  I  was  constut 
Cimber  should  be  banished,  and  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him 
so."  ''  Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — ^is  not  the  leaf  turned  dovi» 
where  I  left  reading?" 

6.  Change  the  following  extract  into  prose: 

"  Elaikx,  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 
Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
High  ill  her  chamber  np  a  tower  to  the  east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which  first  she  placed  where  morning's  earliest  ray 
Might  strilfe  it,  and  awake  her  with  the  gleam; 
Then,  fearing  rust  or  soilure,  fashion'd  for  it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazon 'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tiact,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower. 
And  yellow-throated  nestling  in  the  nest. 

7.  When  should  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  be  usedf 
What  is  the  present  tendency  of  our  language  in  reference  ta 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  ? 

8.  * 'Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 

One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Ehine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine." 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  ? 

(b)  Give  the  principal  subject  and  the  principal  predicate  of 

the  sentence. 

(c)  **  That  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine," — what  kind  of  a 

clause  ? 

(d)  "  In  language  quaint  and  olden," — what?  why? 
(e?)     Analyze  fully  the  clause  beginning  with  **  When," 

9.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  sentence  given  in  the  pre- 
vious question. 

10.  Correct  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following:  "  If  » 
man  read  little,  he  had  need  to  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to 
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Imow  that  he  doth  not."  ''  Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days 
impose,  to  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbered  woes."  ''  He  is 
.only  fitted  to  govern  others  who  can  govern  himself ,"  "The 
cLash  is  mostly  used  to  denote  an  unexpected  or  emphatic  pause 
4oi  variable  length."  "  Steady  application,  as  well  as  genius  and 
Abilities,  are  necessary  to  produce  eminence. 

SENIOR  CLASS— ENGLISH  LITERATUIIE. 

1.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Chaucer. 
Point  out  some  of  the  important  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
English  Language  between  his  time  and  that  of  Spenser. 

2.  In  what  does  Shakespeare  surpass  all  other  poets?  Name 
five  of  his  dramas,  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  plot  of  one  of 
his  tragedies. 

3.  Name  ten  leading  characters  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  State 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  master  passion  of  any  five  of  them, 
und  tell  how  their  characters  as  drawn  by  Shakespeare  agree 
with  those  which  history  gives  of  them. 

4.  To  what  school  of  poetry  did  Dryden  belong  ?  "Why  was 
it  so  called  ?  Of  what  influences  was  it  the  outgrowth  ?  Who 
was  the  greatest  master  of  this  school?  Name  three  of  his 
works,  and  give  your  opinion  of  his  style  as  a  writer. 

5.  What  was  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  Milton  lived? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  education  that  he  received  ?  How 
did  these  affect  his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  style  of  treating 
them?  Name  three  poetical  and  two  prose  works  of  his,  and 
give  your  opinion  of  him  both  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet. 

6.  Who  were  the  three  greatest  historians  of  the  last  century? 
The  two  greatest  of  the  present  century?  Name  one  work 
written  by  each.  Compare  and  contrast  the  styles  of  any  two  of 
these  writers. 

7.  Who  were  the  three  greatest  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
centuzy  ?  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  each.  Name  three  works  written  by  the  greatest  of 
ihem,  and  two  written  by  each  of  the  others.  Give  a  brief  plot 
^f  any  one  of  their  works  that  you  like  best. 

8.  Who  was  the  greatest  of  England's  philosophical  writers? 

M 
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Name  three  of  his  works.  Who  waa  the  most  celebcated  seriil 
writer  of  the  last  half  of  the  seTenteenth  centuiy^  For  whai 
journal  did  he  write?  Mention  two  of  the  papers  written  for  it 
by  him. 

9.  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  following  works:  "The 
Traveller,"  "The  Latly  of  the  Lake,"  "Locksley  Hall,"  "We 
are  Seven,"  "Marmion,"  "Enoch  Arden,"  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  "Tlie  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,"  "  The  Faerie  Queen?  Select  from  the  foregoing  list 
the  throe  that  you  like  best.  Give  your  opinion  of  each  of  the 
three,  and  ({uote  from  them  to  justify  your  estimate, 

10.  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  periods  in  English 
literature  remarkable:    The  Elizabethan  Age?    The  Age  of  the 

•  Restoration?  Queen  Anne*s  Age?  The  Victorian  Age?  Tell 
what  fonn  of  literary  composition  flourished  most  in  each,  and 
mune  the  (causes  which  led  to  these  results.  GKve  the  three  great- 
est nainoH  of  each  period. 

SENIOR  CLASS— ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  the  terms  factor,  exponent  and  coefficient. 
RoBolve  into  factors  x^ — 2x — 63,  a* — x^,  a^-f-dr^,  a?^ — Goy-j- 

9//^  and  d^  t^+rt^  ly^-^"^  b-\-ab\ 

2.  Prove  that  a^  =  1,  and  that  a-^  ==  a°. 

Find  the  value  of   a;  in  the    following    equation: 

7  4 

3.  Find  tlie  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations: 

Rr--21»/=:i33. 
(?x-f:^r)»/=177. 

4.  Expand  (3ci— 2»/)«. 

5.  What  are  similar  nulicals?  Find  the  sum  of  4|,''24-|-2|  51 

^^  i)G_5^.150. 

6.  Solve  the  eiiuation  a  jr^+fe  x — r=o. 

7.  The  area  of  a  rectangular  field  is  2080  square  rods,  and  its 
Imgth  exceeils  its  breadth  bv  12  rods.  Find  the  dimensioiis  of 
the  field. 
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8.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  following  equations: 

X i/=15. 

9.  Prove  that  if  c  is  an  exact  divisor  of  both  a  and  6,  it  will 
exactly  divide  a-\^  and  a — 6. 

10  Find  the  general  expression  for  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical 
progression. 

How  many  strokes  do  the  clocks  of  Venice,  which  go  on  to 
24  o'clock,  strike  in  the  course  of  a  day  ? 

MIDDLE  CLASS— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATUKE. 

1.  "Write  a  brief  sketch  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier.  Name 
five  poems  written  by  each,  and  state  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  most  striking  points  of  contrast  and  of  resemblance  between 
these  two  writers. 

2.  Give  your  estimate  of  Tennyson's  poetic  genius.  Name 
three  works  written  by  him,  and  give  an  analysis  of  the  plot  of 
any  one  of  them. 

3.  Who  wrote  the  following?  "An  Elegy  Written  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard;"  **The  Ancient  Mariner;"  **The  Wonderful 
One  Hoss  Shay." 

State  your  opinion  of  these  works,  and  quote  passages  from 
them  to  sustain  your  views. 

4.  Name  four  poems  written  by  Wordsworth,  and  point  out 
some  of  his  most  striking  characteristics  as  a  poet. 

5.  "As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off, — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them." 

(a)    What  kind  of  a  sentence  is  this  ?    Why  ? 
(6)    Name  the  principal  subjects  and  the  principal  predicate, 
(c)    ''As  the  long  train  of  ages  glides  away."    What  kind  of 
a  clause  ?    Why  ? 
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(d)  "  In  the  full  strength  of  yeara."    What?    Why? 

(e)  "Who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them."    What?    Why? 

6.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following: 

"  I  was  afraid  I  would  not  be  able  to  come." 

"Can  I  come  in?" 

"Fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve." 

"  'Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 

Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill." 

"The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasant  as  those  of 
France,  Spain  or  Italy." 

"And  dashest  him  again  to  earth;  there  let  him  lay." 

"  I  intended  last  year  to  have  visited  you." 

"The  pestilence  could  be  only  imputed  to  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  gods." 

"John's  and  Mary's  shares  are  the  largest." 

"The  conditions  of  the  sale  are  as  follows:" 

7.  Give  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  shall  and  will.  Tell 
when  the  Subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  should  be  used  in  con- 
ditional clauses. 

8.  Compose  a  simple  sentence  that  shall  contain  an  adjeetiTe 
and  an  adverbial  phrase,  a  complex  sentence  that  shall  contain 
an  adjective  clause  and  an  adverbial  clause,  and  a  compound 
sentenoe  that  shall  consist  of  two  simple  members. 

9.  In  what  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood  do  verbs  change 
their  forms  to  denote  a  difference  in  the  person  and  number  of 
their  subjects? 

Conjugate  the  Past  Subjunctive  of  the  verb  to  be. 

10.  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "He  begged  hard  to  see  her;  saying,  that  he  would  be 
very  quiet,  and  that  they  need  not  fear  his  being  alarmed,  for  he 
had  sat  alone  by  his  young  brother  all  day  long  when  he  was 
dead,  and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.*' 

MIDDLE  CLASS— RHETORIC. 

1.  Why  do  we  employ  Figures  of  Rhetoric?  Name  and  de- 
fine five  Figures,  and  illustrate  each  by  an  example. 
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2.  What  is  Diction  ?  What  qualities  of  style  are  essential  to 
good  Diction ?  Oriticise  the  Diction  of  the  following  extracts: 
*'A  journal  is  a  sort  of  hash  which  suits  the  debilitated  jaws 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  blase  taste  of  some."  ''He  stood  in 
a  posture  of  wonder."  ''  You  predicate  an  editorial  on  a  wrong 
report  of  my  speech." 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  loose  sentence  and  the  period, 
and  point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

4.  What  is  a  balanced  sentence  ?  To  what  kinds  of  Compo- 
sition is  it  best  suited  ?  Illustrate,  by  an  example,  what  is  called 
the  Squinting  Construction. 

5.  Punctuate  the  following  extract: 

"  How  sweet  the*moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony 
Sit  Jessica  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  pure  gold 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings 
Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim 

Give  rules  for  all  the  points  you  have  used. 

6.  What  are  the  main  parts  of  a  sentence  ?  Where  should 
they  be  placed  ?  Name  some  of  the  contrivances  for  securing 
inversion. 

7.  What  are  synonyms?  Give  three  pairs  of  words  that  are 
exactly  synonymous.  Illustrate  and  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween sufficient  and  enough;  benevolent  and  beneficent;  discover 
and  invent;  willingly  and  voluntarily;  animosity  and  hostility. 

8.  What  is  strength  ?    Tell  how  it  may  be  secured. 

9.  Give  the  rules  for  securing  unity  in  a  sentence. 

10.     Point  out  the  figures  in  the  following: 

"But  the  jingling  of   the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 

honor  feels." 
''  The  worth  of  a  thing  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it." 

"0  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse." 
"  The  whole  city  came  forth  to  meet  him." 
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**  Wisdom  is  gray  hair  to  men." 

'*  Him  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom  dost. 

Blanched  with  his  mill  they  found," 
**  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers." 

**  Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire." 

MIDDLE  CLASS— ALGEBRA. 

1.  Prove  that  a^-j-a?"  is  exactly  divisible  by  o-f^,  when  n  is 
odd. 

Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  a'^ — 8a-[-15  and  a*-}-<i^ 
12.  ^ 

2.  Prove  that  x<*=l.     Show  that  af«=--. 

Find  the  value  of   ( -^  H r  |  -^  |  -^ rr  I 

V«-H'       ^ — ^-/      V« — &       Or-\-by 

3.  Prove  that  — a  X — b=  -\^b. 

Multiply  together  X'-\-y,  x — y,  x^-\-<cy-\-y'^  and  x^ — «2H^*- 

4.  Show  that  any  quantity  may  be  transposed  from  one  side 
of  an  equation  to  the  other,  if,  at  the  same  time,  its  sign  be 
changed. 

Find  the  valne  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  following: 

4^  ^^  =15-  Mil 
^^       5  4 

5.  Expand  (3a+26)^ 

6.  Extract  the    square    root   of    sfi — ^s^y^Xhoc^xf^ — 2ClrV+ 

7.  What  Are  similar  radicals?  Perform  the  operations  indi- 
cated in  the  following: 

4^18+3^/  32— v''2^l/H-5l/9~'8. 

8.  Two  tons  of  hay  and  35  bushels  of  oats  cost  $44,  but  if 
oats  were  to  fall  in  price  20  per  cent.,  and  hay  were  to  rise  in 
price  33 J  per  cent.,  they  would  cost  $51.20.  Find  the  price  of 
each. 

9.  Prove  that  a  simple  equation  can  have  but  one  root.   Solve 
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10.     Simplify  (a — h — c) — (6 — c — a)-\-{c — b — a) — {a-{-b-\-c). 

Factor  a^—afi,  a«-far«,  a:^— 14a:— 51,  2a^-\-4a^—70a  and  write 
out  the  product  of  a — b-\-€  multiplied  by  a-|-6 — c. 

JUNIOR  CLASS— RHETORIC. 

1.  What  is  Hannony?  How  may  the  Harmony  of  a  sentence 
be  promoted  ? 

2.  Define  punctuation.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  follow- 
ing extract :  "0  what  a  revolution  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have 
to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fall  little 
did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  en- 
thusiastic distant  respectful  love  that  »he  should  ever  be  obliged 
to  carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such 
disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men  in  a  nation 
of  men  of  honor  and  of  cavaliers  but  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone 
that  of  sophisters  economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded  and 
the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever." 

3.  What  are  the  three  essential  marks  of  legitimate  use  ? 

4.  What  quality  of  Diction  is  promoted  by  the  study  of  Syn- 
onyms 1    Give  five  pairs  of  synonyms. 

5.  Define  a  Loose  Sentence  and  a  Period.  Name  some  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  Long  Sentence  and  of  the 
Short  Sentence. 

6.  Name  the  most  important  requisites  of  good  Diction. 
Correct  the  Diction  of  the  following: 

''The  whole  nation  applauded  his  magnanimity  and  great- 
ness of  mind." 
''  They  had  considered  it  prudent  to  skeedaddle." 
"More  than  a  century  was  allowed  to  transpire  before 
•  the  Mississippi  was  revisited  by  civilized  man." 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  purity  and  propriety  of 
diction. 

8.  What  is  Unity  ?    Give  three  rules  for  securing  Unity. 

9.  In  what  part  of  a  sentence  should  the  subsidiaiy  matter 
be  placed  ? 

Give  examples  of  Inversion  produced  by  (here  and  it.  .       '  » 

J 
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10.     Correct  any  errors  that  occur  in  the  following  extracts: 

"  King  Richard  was  a  man  of  a  revengeful  and  cruel  spizii, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry;  he  died  on  the  8th  of  Apnl, 
1199,  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John." 

"  Example  appeals  not  to  our  understanding  alone,  but  to  our 
passions  likewise." 

''  I  do  not  know  what  street  he  lives  in." 

"They  descended  down  from  the  mountain." 

"This  summer,  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  published,  and  the 
execution  of  it  given  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  against  the  Elector 
Palatine." 

JUNIOR  CLASS— GEOMETRY. 

1.  How  many  kinds  of  propositions  are  there  in  Gheometij? 
To  which  kind  do  axioms  belong  ? 

Define  a  plane,  a  scalene  triangle,  an  hypothesis. 

When  is  one  proposition  said  to  be  the  converse  of  another? 
State  the  converse  of  the  theorem,  the  greater  angle  of  every 
triangle  is  opposite  t6  the  greater  side. 

2.  The  sum  of  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the 
third  side. 

Give  the  corollary  and  the  scholium  to  this  proposition. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  intersect  two  parallel  straight  lines,  the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  will  be  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

4.  If  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal,  each  to 
each,  the  figure  is  a  parallelogram. 

State  and  prove  the  converse  of  this  theorem. 

5.  In  any  continued  proportion,  the  sum  of  the  antecedents 
is  to  the  sum  of  the  consequents,  as  any  antecedent  to  its  corres- 
ponding consequent. 

6.  Define  a  chord,  a  sector,  a  secant,  and  an  arc. 

In  equal  circles,  equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from  the 
centres;  and  of  two  unequal  chords,  the  less  is  at  the  greater 
distance  from  the  centre. 
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7.  The  angle  formed  by  two  secants,  intersecting  without  the 
circumference,  is  measured  by  half  the  difference  of  the  included 
arcs. 

8.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  problem  ?  Of  a  theorem  ?  Through 
a  given  point,  to  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight 
line. 

9.  In  any  triangle,  the  straight  line  which  bisects  the  angle 
at  the  vertex,  divides  the  base  into  two  segments  proportional  to 
the  adjacent  sides. 

10.  The  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on 
the  other  two  sides. 

(a)  Construct  the  figure  required  for  the  demonstration  of 
this  theorem. 

(b)  Point  out  the  two  figures  whose  sum  must  be  proved  equal 
to  the  third. 

(c)  Name  the  figures  that  must  be  proved  equal  in  order  to 
prove  what  is  required  in  (b). 

{d)  What  lines  must  be  drawn  to  prove  what  is  required  in 
(c)  ?    Tell  why  you  draw  them  as  you  do. 

(e)  What  figures  must  you  prove  equal  in  order  to  prove  what 
is  required  in  (c)  ? 

(/)    Give  all  the  axioms  employed  in  the  proof  of  this  theorem. 

JXJNIOB  CLASS— ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Bryant.  Name  five  poems  written 
by  him. 

2.  Name  two  great  American  Historians,  and  give  the  names 
of  their  most  celebrated  works. 

3.  Compare  and  contrast  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

4.  Name  the  greatest  work  of  each  of  the  following  writers: 
Irving,  Motley,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  Whittier. 

6.  '*  But  tho  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  those,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 
And  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy. 


me  wneu  jon  cauea. " 
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(a)    What  kind  of  a  sentence  ?    GKve  ite  principal  piedicitoB. 
(6)     With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed.    THul? 
Wlu'? 

(c)  While  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy.  What  kind  of  t 
clause  ?    Why  ? 

(d)  Ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain.     Analyze  folly. 
(ff)    If  this  be  joy.    What  kind  of  a  clause?     Why? 

6.  Name  three  pronouns  that  never  change  their  forms  to  in- 
dicate a  difference  in  number.  Decline  me,  himself,  your,  oos 
and  thou. 

7.  Correct  the  grammatical  Qpx>rs  in  the  following: 
"Ohristians  should  love  each  other." 
"Neither  poverty  nor  riches  are  injurious." 

*'  I  expected  to  have  been  at  home  when  you  called.' 

"  I  like  those  sort  of  bonnets.' 

"  The  whole  army  were  defeated  and  fled.' 

'*  That  wife  of  my  uncle's  is  always  scolding  her  servants." 

'*  How  oft  the  i^ht  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

Make  ill  deeds  done." 

* '  For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  she 

As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me." 

''  Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest 

The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

'*  That  he  permitted  not  the  vrinds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees  of  adjectives.  Compare  last,  next,  eldest, 
first  and  ill. 

9.  When  should  the  Subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  be  used  in 
conditional  clauses  ? 

Give  a  s^Tiopsis  of  the  verb  to  be  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

10.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  extract: 
**  But  when  the  sun  broke  from  the  underground. 
Then  these  two  brethren,  slowly,  with  bent  brows, 
A(^\}m}xinying  the  sad  chariot-biery 

Passed  likr  a  sJwdinc  through  the  field  that  shone 
Full  iiummer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the  barge 
Pnlh'd  all  its  lenqfh  in  blackest  samite  lav. 
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COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Adopted  June,  1873. 

1.  General  Suggestions, — In  the  following  course  of  study, 
detailed  methods  are  left  to  the  individual  taot  and  skill  of  the 
teacher.  Certain  results  are  required;  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  reach  those  results  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  Text 
Books  are  an  aid  to  teachers,  but  are  subordinate  to  skillful 
teaching.  Examinations  will  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  topics 
prescribed  in  the  course,  but  will  not  necessarily  be  confined  to 
the  details  of  the  Text  Books. 

2.  Divisions,  Glasses  and  Becitations. — ^Each  class  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  se<y 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  recitation;  but  the  discretion  of  \lie 
teacher  must  be  exercised  as  to  what  recitations  this  division 
shall  include.  In  memorized  lessons,  such  as  geography,  history 
and  word  analysis,  a  class  can,  sometimes,  with  advantage  be 
divided  into  sections  of  ten  or  tweniy  each,  thus  allowing  most 
of  the  class  to  study  while  the  few  are  reciting.  In  other  lessons, 
as  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the  undivided  attention  of  the  en- 
tire class  is  needed. 

Every  teacher  should  have  an  established  order  of  exercises, 
which  may  be  changed  during  the  year  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  class.  No  uniform  rule  can  be  established  re- 
specting the  frequency  or  length  of  recitations.  Some  part  of 
the  time  each  day  must  be  allowed  for  study;  but  the  amount  to 
be  given  depends  npon  the  character  of  the  recitations.  When 
a  class  is  not  divided  into  sections,  the  entire  class  must  be  al- 
lowed time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

3.  Becitations  and  Use  of  Text  Books, — The  aim  of  teachers  in 
conducting  recitations  should  be  to  ascertain  if  their  pupils  have 
given  reasonable  attention  to  lessons  assigned  for  study,  and  to 
supplement  the  Text  Book  lessons  with  such  illustrations  and 
explanations  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  Text  Books  is  far  from  perfect, 
and  the  teacher  must  constantly  exercise  a  wise  discrimination. 
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both  in  assigning  lessons  and  in  omitting  unimportant  matter. 
In  geography;  while  the  whole  maj  be  read  with  open  book,  not 
more  than  one-fourth,  at  most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the 
Text  Books  used,  ought  to  be  memorized.  The  important  pointB 
should  be  marked  in  every  advanced  lesson  assigned  for  stady; 
otherwise  the  mind  of  the  child  is  burdened  with  too  many  de- 
tails. In  history,  while  the  whole  should  be  read  in  the  claes, 
not  more  than  one-fifth  should  be  marked  for  memorizing.  Id 
grammar,  as  a  general  rule,  the  notes  and  exceptions  in  fine  print 
should  be  read,  and  not  memorized.  The  Readers  should  be 
used  as  most  valuable  aids  in  composition,  grammar  and  spelling. 
Becitation  records  should  be  kept;  but  it  is  by  no  means  deeai- 
able  that  every  recitation  should  be  recorded. 

Frequently  the  recitation  of  an  assigned  lesson  should  be  brief, 
the  principal  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  explanations  and 
illustrations  by  the  teacher.  A  written  review,  on  Friday,  will 
frequently  afford  the  best  standard  of  work  during  the  week.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  teachers  be  made  recording  clerks  for  pupils. 

While  recitations  in  history,  geography  and  grammar  may 
sometimes  be  conducted  in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned 
against  a  neglect  of  oral  recitations. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  so 
that  each  pupil  may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next 
recitation  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Rules  and  definitions  should 
be  plain^  simple  and  concise;  and  if  deduced  by  pupils  and 
teachers  from  the  exercises,  are  more  valuable  than  if  memorised 
from  the  book.  Teachers  should  never  proceed  with  a  recitation 
without  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Simultaneous  recita- 
tion should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing  and  exciting  the  class 
when  dull  and  drowsy,  of  aiding  to  fix  in  the  mind  important 
definitions,  tables  etc.,  and  also  in  certain  spelling  and  elocu- 
tionary exercises. 

4.  Arithmetic. — In  the  Grammar  Grades  two  Text  Books  are 
used,  but  they  are  used  together,  the  same  topics  in  each  being 
taught  in  connection  Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  writtea 
fractions,  the  sections  treating  of  fractions,  in  the  Mental  Aritb- 
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meido,  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
written  work. 

One  great  object  of  the  study  of  arithmettc  is  mental  disci- 
pline. To  secure  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class  should  work 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regu- 
lations forbidding  teachers  to  assign  any  arithmetic  lessons  to  be 
learned  at  home. 

One  hour  a  day  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  complete  the  course 
in  each  grade.  The  blackboards  should  be  kept  in  constant  use 
both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Accuracy,  rather  than  quickness  should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  principle  underlying  every  process  in  tiie 
fundamentsl  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  is  easier  for  the  time  to 
teach  the  child  to  place  units  under  units  and  tens  under  tens; 
but  the  principle  that  obtains  eyerywhere,  in  simple  and  com- 
pound numbers  and  decimals,  is  to  place  numbers  of  the  same 
denomination  under  each  other  for  addition. 

It  is  easier  to  say  "begin  at  the  right  hand  column,"  but  the 
principle  is — begin  at  the  lowest  denomination.  It  is  easier  to 
say  ''write  the  right  hand  figure  and  carry  the  left  hand  figure 
to  the  next  column;"  but  the  principal  is — ^to  reduce  the  number 
to  the  next  higher  denomination,  placing  the  remainder  under 
the  column  added,  since  it  is  of  the  same  denomination.  The 
same  principle  runs  through  compound  numbers.  These  hints 
apply  to  subtraction  multiplication  and  division. 

In  multiplying  12  by  f ,  a  rule  may  be  given  to  multiply  the 
whole  number  by  the  numerator  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
denominator,  but  it  is  a  better  method  to  say  that  multiplying 
12  by  i  is  taking  three-fourths  of  12;  divide  12  by  4  to  find  J, 
which  is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  f ,  and  the  same  in  other 
operations  with  fractions. 

5.  Orammar, — The  study  of  language,  though  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  school  studies,  ought  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing. A  skillful  teacher  can  make  it  so.  The  omission  of  many 
of  the  technical  formulas  of  the  Text  Books,  now  almost  obso- 
lete; the  practical  application  of  principles  in  composition;  the 
Q 
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oontintied  use  of  reading  lessons,  supplemented  br  the  HTio^r 
teacher,  will  make  grammar  both  useful  and  interesting. 

6.  Gefjgraphy. — The  Primary  Geography  is  a  book  to  be  read 
and  studied  with  open  book  in  the  class,  rather  than  to  be  mem- 
orized. The  mere  pronunciation  of  names  is  a  difficult  task  for 
young  pupils.  When  teachers  consider  that  the  book  contains 
more  of  detail  than  most  adult  heads  can  well  cany,  they  inSL 
perceive  the  necessity  of  exercising  common  sense  in  the  use  of 
the  book.  One  fourth  of  the  questions,  selecting  the  more  im- 
portant, will  be  more  than  enough  to  be  memorized. 

In  the  larger  Text  Books  much  of  the  ''  local  geography  "of 
the  New  England,  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  oagkt 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  well  enough  for  children  residing  in  each  of 
those  sections  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  Text  Book  relating  to 
their  particular  section;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  requiie  the 
children  of  the  Paci£c  Coast  to  lumber  their  minds  with  it. 

7.  Writing, — In  writing-lessons,  teachers  should  make  use  of 
the  blackboard,  all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  to  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Important  letters  and  principles 
of  the  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,  both  correctly  and 
incorrectly,  to  illustrate  errors  and  excellencies. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades,  on  the 
slate,  the  teacher  should  begin  with  easy  words,  including  the 
simpler  small  letters  and  easy  capitals.  The  teacher  will  find 
that  children  can  learn  to  make  easy  capital  letters  quite  as 
readily  as  small  letters.  Attention  should  constantly  be  called 
to  the  relative  proportions  of  letters.  When  pupils  begin  to 
write  with  a  pen  especial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner 
of  holding  it,  as  a  bad  habit  formed  in  the  first  year  is  corrected 
afterwards  with  great  difficulty.  The  skillful  teacher  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  order  of  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  the  au- 
thorized copy  books.     In  the  Grammar  Grades  specimens  of 

i 

writing  should  be  required  and  credited  monthly. 

8.  Spelling. — Good  spelling  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  cul- 
ture, and  bad  spelling  of  the  lack  of  it. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  so  difficult  that  it 
must  receive  a  large  share  of  time  and  practice  in  any  ocAurse  of 
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instruction  and  in  eveiy  grade.  The  spelling  book  is  only  an 
aid  to  good  spelling;  the  main  reliance  for  forming  a  habit  of 
correct  spelling  must  be  on  the  reading  lessons,  compositions 
and  other  written  exercises  as  provided  throughout  the  course. 
Written  spelling  is  more  valuable  than  oral,  yet  the  former  must 
not  be  used  exclusively.  Both  the  eye  and  the  ear  must  lend 
iheir  aid. 

In  oral  spelling  permit  but  one  trial  on  a  word.  No  assist- 
ance whatever  shotdd  bie  given  to  pupils  by  pronouncing  syllables 
or  by  mispronouncing  words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  Pupils 
shotdd  be  required  to  pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  after  it  is 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly,  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ''spelling  tone"  adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson 
in  orthography. 

9.  Composition, — Exercises  in  writing  compositions  constitute 
the  most  practical  part  of  grammar.  They  should  be  given  in 
every  class  above  the  seventh  grade,  at  least  as  often  as  once  in 
two  weeks,  and  still  better,  weekly. 

Copying  reading  lessons  from  the  open  book  will  be  found  a 
valuable  aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use'  of 
capitals  and  divisions  of  paragraphs.  These  should  be  followed 
by  written  abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons  from  memory. ' 

No  exercise  is  more  important  than  that  of  letter  writing. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  beginning 
and  ending;  the  date;  paragraphs;  margin;  folding;  superscrip- 
tion; sealing,  etc. 

If  composition  exercises  are  given  frequently,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  correcting. 
Pupils  should  therefore  be  required  to  exchange  exercises  and 
correct  them  in  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
The  exercise  of  criticism  in  correcting  compositions  is  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  pupil  as  the  original  one  of  vmting  them.  All, 
corrected  compositions  should  be  recopied  in  a  small  blank  book. 

10.  Good  Language. — The  correct  use  of  language  is  a  matter 
of  hdbii  rather  than  of  technical  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
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It  will  be  one  of  the  arduous  duties  of  erery  teacher,  wfaeiher 
in  high  or  low  grade  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inaocurades 
of  speech  resulting  from  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  and  in  thfl 
use  of  language.  The  teacher  should  use  plain  and  pure  KngliA, 
and  require  pupils  to  do  the  same.  No  proyincialisms,  no  slang, 
no  careless  or  sloyenlj  pronunciation,  should  be  allowed  to  pus 
unnoticed.  Questions  should  be  direct;  answers,  condse. 
'Every  answer  should  be  a  complete  sentence. 

11.  Morals  and  Manners. — Set  lectures  on  these  topics  will 
avail  but  little.  Obedience  to  parents  and  teachers,  kindness, 
honesty,  truthfulness,  generosity,  self-<Lenial,  neatness  and  dili- 
gence, are  cultivated  in  children,  not  by  formal  precept,  but  by 
calling  these  qualities  into  active  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  good  principals  confirmed  into  habit  is  the 
true  means  of  forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  faculties, 
like  the  intellectual,  need  daily  development  from  the  feeble 
germs  of  childhood.  Children  do  not  learn  ariAmetic  and 
grammar  merely  by  repeating  rules  and  formulas;  neither  will 
they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the  foundation  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  as  rules  of  action  merely  by  the  process  repeating 
mottoes  and  maxims.  The  moral  faculties  are  of  slow  growth; 
they  need  daily  culture  and  exercise  until  the  habit  of  right  think- 
ing and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  are  evil  tendencies  in  the 
child's  nature  to  be  repressed;  there  are  germs  of  good  qualities 
to  be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth;  and  this 
is  the  work  of  skilful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral 
training.  To  teach  self-denial  and  self-control  must  be  the  con- 
stant care  of  the  teacher.  Every  case  of  quarreling,  cruelty, 
fraud,  profanity  and  vulgarity,  should  be  made  the  occasion  of 
a  moral  lesson. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals,  and 
teachers  should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and 
courtesy.  In  the  Primary  schools,  teachers  should  give  partic- 
ular instruction  in  the  common  rules  of  politeness.  The  manners 
of  children  in  their  intercourse  with  schoolmates  should  receive 
onstant  attention.     The  position  of  the  pupil  in  his  seat,  his 
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moyements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  manner  of  reciting, 
should  all  be  carefully  noticed. 

No  teachers  can  expect  to  make  their  pupils  more  civil  or  more 
courteous  than  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  in 
manner,  they  must  be  what  they.wotdd  have  their  pupils  become, 

13.  Examinations  and  Promotixma,  The  course  of  study  can 
be  completed  by  most  pupils  in  one  year  for  each  grade.  When- 
ever any  exceptional  pupils  can  master  the  work  in  less  time, 
they  can  be  promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

The  annual  examination  will  afford  a  general  test  of  fitness  for 
promotion,  but  it  is  not  always  a  sure  guide.  It  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  judgment  of  teachers.  While  pupils  should 
not  be  hurried  through  a  grade,  nor  crammed  for  examination^ 
it  is  not  advisable  to  retain  them  too  long  on  one  grade. 

No  reports  of  the  average  percentage  of  classes  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  classes  differ  so  much  in  the 
ability  of  pupils,  and  teachers  differ  so  widely  in  their  manner 
of^rediting,  that  percentage  affords  no  just  basis  of  comparison. 


REGULATIONS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1.  Grade, — The  Primary  Schools  form  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  this  city,  and  in  them 
are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

Sec.  2.  Principals  and  Teachers. — ^Each  separate  Primary 
School  shall  be  taught  by  a  Principal,  and  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  Schools  having  eight  or  more  classes,  an 
assistant  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  highest  grade, 
so  that  the  time  of  the  Principal  may  be  devoted  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  school. 

Sbo.  3.  Classes. — A  full  class  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
shall  consist  of  sixty  registered  pupils,  and  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  of  seventy  pupils,  provided  they  can  be  comfort- 
ably accommodated  in  the  classroom. 
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Sec.  4.  Control. — All  primary  classes  in  the  same  bnildiiig 
with  a  Grammar  School,  or  connected  with  one  by  action  of  the 
Board,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Grammar  Principal. 

Sec.  5.  LeAsons, — No  lessons  or  written  exercises  shall  be 
ftssigned  to  pipmary  pupils  to  be  studied  or  prepared  at  home. 
In  arranging  their  schedules  of  recitations,  teachers  must  allow 
time  for  study  in  school. 

Sec.  6.  Writing  and  Drawing, — Instruction  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, and  morals  and  manners,  shall  be  given  by  assistants,  as 
directed  by  Principals. 

Seo.  7.  Oral  Examinations, — Oral  lessons  shall  be  given,  bb 
directed  by  the  Principal,  and  all  examinations  in  this  branch 
shall  be  conducted  orally. 

Sec.  8.  Physical  Exercises, — Physical  exercises  shall  be  giyen 
in  every  class  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Seo.  9.  Tkct  Books  for  Teachers. — ^Each  teacher  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  as  an 
aid  in  Oral  Lessons,  and  in  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Seo.  10.  Vocal  3rusic, — At  least  ten  minutes  daily,  in  each 
class,  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  vocal  music ;  the  Prin- 
cipal of  each  school  shall  arrange  exchanges  of  classes  and 
teachers  so  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  given.  Exam- 
inations in  music  shall  be  conducted  orally,  but  in  musical  nota- 
tion»  examinations  may  be  conducted  in  writing. 


COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

EIOHTH  GRADE. 

Sec.  11.     Arithmetic. — Adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and 
dividing    numbers,   no    combination    to    exceed    10.     Method 

**  Grube's  System."     See  Appendix. 

Beading  and  Spelling, — Charts  from  I  to  VI ;  First  Beader, 
spelling  from  the  charts  and  readers,  orally. 

Writing. — Script  letters  and  easy  capitals. 
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Oral  Lessons, — The  five  senses,  their  organs  and  use  ;  common 
objects ;  conversational  lessons  on  domestic  animals;  primary  and 
secondary  colors. 

Vocal  Music. — Singing,  by  role,  the  exercises  given  in  '*  Mason's 
National  Teacher,"  Chapter  Fourth  ;  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending scale  sung  by  the  seale  names,  and  by  syllables. 

Singing,  by  rote,  four  songs  from  the  First  Music  Reader. 
Time — at  least  ten  minutes,  daily. 

SEVENTH   GBADE. 

Sec.  12.  Arithmetic, — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  numbers,  according  to  the  Grube  System,  high- 
est conbination  25;  mental  operations  iinited  with  written  work 
on  the  blackboard. 

Beading,  writing,  adding  and  subtracting  decimals  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  hundredths;  written  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals  less  than  twenty-five  hundredths,  by  whole 
numbers,  less  than  10. 

Text  Book  to  page  40. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Second  Beader.  Writing  from  dicta- 
tion one  paragraph  from  a  reading  lesson,   weekly;    copying 

from  the  open  Beader,  once  in  two  weeks,  a  lesson  as  an  exercise 
in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals. 

Writing. — On  slates  and  blackboards;  pens  and  paper  used  in 
classes  provided  with  desks;  capitals  and  small  letters. 

Oral  Lessons. — Color  Chart;  common  plants,  Chart  XXI ; 
conversations  on  wild  animals. 

Vocal  Music. — Continued  practice  of%he  scales,  and  four  more 
fiongs  from  the  First  Music  Beader. 

Musical  notations  from  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  to  copy  the 
notes  and  other  signs  on  their  slates  to  the  |ollowing  extent : 
notes,  long  and  short;  measures,  bar  and  double  bar;  rests, 
flhort  and  long;  the  staff,  degrees,  lines  and  spaces;  the  O  clef. 

For  directions,  see  *'  Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,"  lessons 
one  to  seven.     Time — at  least  ten  minutes  daily. 
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Sic.  13.  Arithmetic. — OpeimtioiiB,  both  mental  and  wntten 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  diriaion,  the  Gnibe 
Sjstem:  Limit  100.  One  diTirion,  or  half  the  daaa,  mnii  be 
sent  to  the  blackboard  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  daily.  Pirpir 
eipals  muM  enforce  this  requirement.  Numeration  and  notation  to 
thousands. 


Addition  and  subtraction ;  maTimum  limit,  99 
hundredths.  Multiplying  and  dividing  decimals  by  whole  num- 
bers, blackboard  work.  Maximnm  limit  as  above.  Operations 
on  cents  as  decimals  of  a  dollar.  Text  Book  to  page  72.  £x* 
planations  of  the  common  fractions  i,  i,  ^,  li ;  adding,  subtnct- 
ing,  multiplying  and  dividing. 

Model:i  +  i  =  l;i-i  =  0;iX  4  =  i;  4  -^  i  =  L 
Illustrations  by  means  of  apples. 

Language, — Naming  nouns  and  verbs ;  correcting  common 
errors  of  speech.  Exercises  in  the  correct  use  of  i8,  are ;  see^ 
saw;  did,  done.  Practice  in  the  use  of  capital  letters;  short 
abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons,  as  a  preliminary  to  original 
compositions;  copying  from  the  Header,  lessons,  or  parts  of  les- 
sons, to  cultivate  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and 
use  of  capital  letters. 

Geography. — Preparatory  lessons;  Points  of  the  Compass. 
Direction  of  a  few  principal  streets  in  the  city.  Divisions  of 
land  and  water  in  and  around  San  Francisco.  Lessons  on 
Outline  Maps  of  the  World. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Third  Header;  defining  of  tabulated 
words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson ;  dictation  of  paragraphs 
to  be  written,  weekly. 

Word  Book. — Five  month's  work,  or  one-half  of  **  First  Tear's 
Work." 

Oral  Lessons. — Plane  figures;  lines  and  angles,  from  the 
chart ;  color  chart;  conversational  lessons  on  common  articles 
which  are  eaten  and  worn. 

Lessons  on  Weights  and  Measures;  foot  and  inch;  pint  and 
quart;  pound  and  ounce. 
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Vocal  Music. — Continuatioii  of  songs  through  the  First  Musio 
Beader  by  rote,  with  a  yiew  to  having  the  pupils  learn  the  same 
bj  note. 

First  series  of  Music  Charts  for  daily  practice. 

The  first  six  sounds  of  the  scale  in  the  key  of  Q,  written  upon 
the  staff  in  the  O  clef. 

The  signification  of  the  repeat,  the  slur,  and  the  following 
letters — p,  pp,  f,  ff,  mf . 

Triple,  quadruple  and  sextuple  time,  and  manner  of  beating 
them.  Notation  of  eighth  notes,  and  quarter  notes.  From 
''Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,''  lessons  twelve  to  seventeen; 
twenty-one,  tweniy-four  and  tweniy-six.  Time — at  least  ten 
minutes,  daily, 

FIFTH   OR^E. 

Sec.  14.  ArUhmetic, — Multiplication  and  division  from  the 
Text  Book,  omiting  all  verbiage,  such  as  definitions  and  compli- 
cated analysis  of  composite  numbers,  factors,  compound  numbers 
and  fractions.  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  thousandths  by  whole  numbers.  Multiplying  and 
dividing  by  decimals  not  exceeding  hundredths.  Multiplying 
whole  numbers  by  i,  §,  J,  f .  Multiplying  and  dividing  these 
fractions  by  whole  numbers  not  exceeding  10.  Adding  and  sub- 
tracting any  two  of  these  fractions.  French's  First  Lessons  in 
Numbers,  including  tables  of  compound  numbers.  Robinson's 
First  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic. 

Language, — Learning  to  distinguish  Declarative,  Interrogative, 
Imperative  and  Exclamatory  sentences.  Constructing  sentences 
and  distinguishing  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  selecting 
such  words  from  the  Beading  Lessons.  Constructing  sentences 
to  express  present,  past  and  future  time.  Modifiers  of  verbs  to 
tell  when,  where  and  how.  Correct  use  of  an  and  a ;  this,  that ; 
these,  those.  Correcting  common  blunders  and  errors  in  the  use 
of  was,  were;  did,  done ;  saw,  seen;  go,  went,  etc.  Analysis  of 
simple  sentences  extending  to  the  meaning  of  subject,  predicate, 
object  and  adverbial  modifiers.  Once  [in  two  weeks,  composition 
exercises  consisting  jof  letter  writing,  abstracts  of  easy  reading 
lessons  transposing  easy  poetry  into  prose,  reports  of  oral  les- 
sons, and  simple  descriptions  of  objects. 
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Geography, — ^The  whole  to  be  read  with  open  book,  but  not 
more  than  one-fourth,  including  the  leading  points,  to  be  mem- 
orized. 

All  detailed  map  questions  to  be  answered  bj  pupils  with  the 
map  open  before  them  in  recitation.  From  page  22  to  32, 
pupils  required  to  find  the  answers  with  open  book ;  noihing  to 
be  memorized. 

Reading  and  Spelling, — Fourth  Reader,  first  half.  Spelling 
and  defining  tabulated  words  at  the  head  of  each  reading  lesson. 
Dictation  of  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  a  reading  lesson,  at 
least  weekly.  Copying,  occasionally,  from  the  open  book,  a 
reading  lesson,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, the  use  of  capitals,  and  division  into  paragraphs. 

Word  Book,  second  half  of  "First  Year's  Work." 

Oral  Lessons, — Animals,  Chart  XVI;  Plants,  Chart  XXII; 
Color  Chart;  Box  of  Solids. 

Lessons  on  yards,  feet  and  inches,  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
How  to  find  square  contents  of  surfaces  in  yards,  feet  or  inches. 
All  tables  as  given  in  the  Text  Book  on  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Vocal  MiLsic, — Music  Charts  for  daily  practice,  and  songs  and 
exercises,  by  note,  from  the  First  Music  Eeader.  Sharps  and 
flats,  and  their  use.  The  Major  Diatonic  Scale,  by  its  intervals. 
Mason's  National  Music  Teacher,  lessons  twenty-five,  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-nine  and  thirty-three.  Time,  at  least  ten  minutes 
daily.  For  promotion,  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  at  dicta- 
tion, the  whole,  half,  quarter  and  eighth  notes,  and  their  corres- 
ponding rests;  to  write  the  staff  and  G  clef  in  its  proper  place 
on  the  staff;  to  write  at  dictation  upon  the  staff  with  the 
O  clef,  the  notes  representing  the  following  sounds  and  pitches: 

g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c.  d,  e,  f,  g;  also,  f  sharp,  f  sharp,  c 

sharp,  b  flat. 

REGULATIONS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  15.     Grade, — The  Grammar  Schools  form   the    second 
^  grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  dty. 
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and  in  them  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  English  ed- 
ucation. 

Sec.  16.  No  school  shall  be  a  Grammar  School  unless  it  shall 
have  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pu- 
pils in  the  grammar  grades;  such  grading  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  by  him  reported  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  17.  TeacJiers, — Each  Grammar  School  shall  be  instructed 
by  a  Principal,  Vice-Principal,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
needed.  Any  Grammar  School  having  an  average  attendance  of 
five  hundred  or  more  in  the  grammar  department,  may  be  al- 
lowed two  or  more  Vice-Principals.  Any  assistant,  other  than 
a  Vice-Principal,  teaching  a  class  of  the  first  grade,  shall  be 
ranked  as  Head  Assistant. 

Sec  18.  Duties  of  PrineipaU, — Principals  are  required  to  in- 
struct the  highest  class  of  the  first  grade  in  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping and  grammar,  or  in  studies  equivalent  to  these  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Committee  on  Classification.  In  the  Cosmo- 
politan Schools  the  duties  of  the  Principals  shall  be  defined  by 
the  Committee  on  Cosmopolitan  Schools.  In  schools  having 
two  or  more  Vice-Principals,  the  Principal  may  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  assistants  and  their 
classes,  and  the  Vice-Principals  shall  instruct  the  classes  of  the 
highest  grade. 

Sec  19.  Duties  of  Vice-Principals, — ^Vice-Principals,  in  schools 
for  boys,  and  for  boys  and  girls,  except  as  provided  in  Sec.  18, 
shall  instruct  the  class  next  in  grade  to  the  highest,  and  shall 
take  charge  of  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal.  The 
Principal  shall  assist  the  Vice-Principal  in  taking  charge  of  the 
boys  while  in  the  yard;  and  in  schools  which  have  two  yards  for 
boys,  the  Principal  shall  supervise  one  and  the  Vice-Principal 
the  other.  In  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  the  Vice-Principal 
shall  teach  the  first  class  in  branches  not  required  to  be  taught 
by  the  Principal. 

Sec  20.  Music  and  Drawing, — Vocal  music  and  drawing  shall 
be  taught  by  the  special  teachers  in  those  branches,  aided  by 
Principals  and  assistants,  and  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded 
as  regular  school  studies. 
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In  schools  proyided  with  halls,  the  classes  shall  assemble  for 
general  singing  exercises  once  a  week. 

At  least  ten  minutes  daily — excepting  days  on  which  lessons 
are  given  by  the  Special  Music  Teacher — shall  be  doToted  by  ths 
teacher  of  each  class  to  instruction  in  music,  as  required  in  the 
course  of  study;  and,  in  case  any  teacher  does  not  understand 
enough  of  music  to  give  the  instruction  required,  the  Principal 
of  each  school  shall  so  arrange  an  exchange  of  classes  and 
teachers  that  the  specified  instruction  may  be  giyen. 

Examinations  in  musical  notation  may  be  in  writing;  but  the 
examination  in  singing  shall  be  oral,  and  shall  be  counted  equal 
with  musical  notation. 

Sec.  21.  Lessons  out  of  School. — Lessons  assigned  for  home 
study  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  a  pupil  of  average  capacity 
to  study  more  than  one  hour  a  day.  Exercises  in  grammatical 
analysis  and  written  arithmetic  shall  not  be  assigned  for  home 
study. 

Sec.  22.  Arithmetic, — ^In  teaching  arithmetic  all  teachers  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  use  any  Text  Books  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion or  for  examples;  but  such  books  shall  not  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed  Text  Books,  nor  shall  pu- 
pils be  required  to  furnish  themselves  with  any  but  the  pre- 
scribed books. 

Sbo.  23.  French  and  German. — ^In  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools, 
and  in  such  other  schools  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board,  the 
study  of  both  the  French  and  German  languages  may  be  pur- 
sued, and  two  hours  a  day  shall  be  allowed  for  these  languages. 

Sec.  24.  Number  in  Class. — A  full  class  in  each  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  shall  consist  of  54  registered  pupils,  provided  that 
number  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  the  school-room. 

Sec.  25.  Oral  Lessons. — In  schools  provided  with  cabinets, 
the  Principals  shall  give  to  all  grammar  grades  general  object 
lessons  on  metals  and  minerals,  and  shall  use  the  philosophical 
apparatus,  if  there  be  any,  to  illustrate  oral  lessons  in  natural 
philosophy. 

Sec.  26.  Writing. — Writing  shall  be  conducted  as  directed  by 
the  Principals. 
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Sio.  27.  Morals  and  Manners — ^Lessons  on  morals  and  man- 
ners shall  be  giten  by  Principals,  or,  as  they  may  direct,  by  their 
assistants. 

Sec.  28.  Friday, — In  all  the  grades  Friday  may  be  deyoted 
to  oral  and  imtten  examinations  and  reviews,  and  general  exer- 
cises. 

FOUBTH   OBADS. 

Sec.  29.  Arithmetic, — Addition,  subtraction  and  mtdtipUcation 
and  division  of  decimal  and  common  fractions;  United  States 
money. 

Operations  in  common  fractions  generally  limited  to  sloall 
fractions,  such  as  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  sevenths, 
eighths,  ninths,  tenths,  elevenths  and  twelfths.  Long  and  com- 
plicated questions  in  the  Text  Book  omitted. 

Particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  operations. 
Mental  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  written,  the  same  topic  in 
both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 

One-half  the  Text  Book. 

Language, — ^Naming  all  the  parts  of  speech  from'  the  reader. 
Declension  of  personal  pronouns;  number  and  case  of  nouns; 
comparison  of  adjectives,  and  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  he  m 
the  Indicative  Mood. 

Analysis  of  simple  sentences;  subject;  predicate;  modifiers  of 
subject;  modifiers  of  predicate. 

Geography, — ^Through  the  United  States.     California. 

The  whole  to  be  read  and  studied  with  open  book,  but  not 
more  than  one-fourth  to  be  assigned  for  memorizing.  The 
teacher  will  mark  the  important  parts  to  be  learned  in  each  ad- 
vance lesson. 

Detailed  map  questions  on  the  United  ^tes  to  be  answered 
by  pupils  with  the  map  open  in  recitation : — 

[Lessons  34  to  44;  52  to  58;  71  to  78;  82  to  92.] 

Reading  and  Spelling. — ^Fourth  Header  completed.  Defijung 
from  the  Reader. 

Word  Book.     One-half  of  "  Second  Year's  Work." 
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Vocal  Music. — ^Review  of  musical  notatioii  in  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades.  Pupils  taught  to  write  the  scales  of  C,  G,  and 
F,  Major,  upon  the  staff  with  g  clef,  and  their  proper  signatures; 
to  name  the  pitches  of  the  sounds  composing  these  scales  in  their 
order;  and  to  read  and  sing,  by  note,  simple  melodies  and  exer- 
cises in  the  keys  of  C,  G  and  F.  Mason's  Second  Series  oi 
Charts  and  Second  Music  Reader.     Time,  ten  minutes  daily. 

THIRD   OSADE. 

« 

Sec.  30.  Arithmetic. — Review  of  decimal  and  common  frac- 
tions and  United  States  money;  compound  numbers  and  redac- 
tion, omitting  obsolete  tables.  Special  attention  to  be  given  to 
the  analysis  of  operations. 

Mental  Arithmetic  in  connection  with  written,  the  same  topic 
in  both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same  time. 

Text  Book  completed. 

Orammar. — The  subject,  a  word,  a  phrase  or  clause.  The 
predicate  a  verb,  or  the  verb  he  with  attributes.  The  subject, 
modified  by  adjectives,  words,  phrases  and  clauses;  the  predi- 
cate, modified  by  adverbial  words,  phrases  and  clauses,  and  by 
objective  words,  phrases  or  clauses.  Simple,  complex  and  com- 
pound sentences.  Verbs,  transitive,  intransitive  and  neuter,  reg- 
ular and  irregular.  Principal  parts  of  20  irregular  verbs  in  most 
common  use.  The  three  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Conju- 
gation of  verbs  in  the  Indicative  Mood.  Parsing  and  analysis 
of  easy  sentences  from  the  Reader.  Composition,  once  in  two 
weeks;  letter  writing;  reports  of  oral  lessons;  transposition;  ab- 
stracts of  lessons  in  reading  and  geography. 

Geography. — Text  Book  completed;  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
whole  to  be  read  with  open  book,  but  not  more  than  one-fourth 
to  be  memorized,  marking  in  each  advanced  /  lesson  the  leading 
points. 

Outlines.  The  two  chief  cities  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  each  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world. 

Reading  and  Spelling.  Fifth  Reader,  first  half.  Word  Book 
completed. 
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Vocal  Music. — Major  and  relative  minor  scales,  and  major  and 
minor  intervals.  Singing  by  note  in  the  clefs  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  B 
flat  and  E  flat.  Mason's  Second  Series  of  Charts  and  Second 
Music  Header.  Time,  at  least  ten  minutes  daily.  Lessons  by 
the  Special  Music  Teacher,  half  an  hour  weekly. 

SECOND   OBADE. 

Sec.  31.  Arithmetic, — Common  and  decimal  fractions;  com- 
pound nimibers  and  reduction,  omitting  duodecimals  and  obso- 
lete tables.  Eeview  with  special  reference  to  the  explanation  of 
principals  and  the  analysis  of  operations,  particularly  in  frac- 
tions. Mental  Arithmetic,  carried  along  in  connection  with 
written,  the  same  topics  in  both  kinds  being  taught  at  the  same 
time. 

Grcmmar, — Deflnitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  conjugation  of 
verbs.  Correcting  examples  in  false  syntax  from  the  Text  Book. 
Exercises  in  sentence-building;  simple,  complex  and  compound 
sentences.  Important  notes  and  exceptions  read  in  the  clasSy 
but  not  memorized.  Analysis  and  parsing  of  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences  from  the  reading  lessons.  Compositions, 
once  in  two  weeks,  on  the  same  subjects  as  specified  in  the  first 
grade. 

Geography, — Text  Book  reviewed.  California  and  Nevada. 
Omit  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  map  questions,  marking  only 
the  important  ones  in  each  lesson,  and,  in  the  descriptive  geog- 
raphy requiring  only  important  facts  to  be  memorized. 

History, — Discoveries,  colonial  settlements  and  wars,  and  the 
Eevolution;  the  whole  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  class. 
Text  Book  to  be  used  as  a  reader. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — Fifth  Header  completed.  At  least  a 
weekly  exercise  in  writing  paragraphs  dictated  from  the  Header. 
Spelling  important  words  in  every  lesson,  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  observing  the  orthography  of  words. 

Word  analysis,  one-half  of  Text  Book,  Part  I. 

Vocal  Musip, — Chromatic  scales  and  intervals;  review  of  les- 
sons and  exercises  in  the  first  part  of  the  Song  Book,  singly  and 
in  concert.     Simple  exercises  in  the  usual  keys,  at  sight.    Songs 
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for  two  Toices,  Soprano  and  Alto.  Mason's  Third  Series  of 
Charts.  Time,  ten  minates  daUj.  Lessons  by  the  Special  Music 
Teacher,  half  an  hour  weekly. 

FIBST   OBADS. 

Sec.  32.  Arithmetic. — Simple  and  compound  interest.  Partial 
payments  (XT.  S.  Bnle);  commission  and  brokerage;  stocks,  profit 
and  loss;  banking;  discount;  square  root  and  mensuration.  B»- 
Tiew  with  special  reference  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and 
the  analysis  of  operations;  Mental  Arithmetic  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  review  of  topics  in  written  arithmetic. 

Orammar. — Syntactical  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences  from 
the  reading  lessons,  with  a  general  review  of  the  Text  Book. 

Weekly  exercises  in  composition,  consisting  of  abstracts  of 
reading  lessons;  transposition  of  poetry  into  prose;  abstracts  of 
lessons  in  geography  and  history;  reports  of  oral  lessons,  letter 
writing,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Geography. — Outlines  of  physical  geography,  to  be  given  to 
the  class  by  the  teacher. 

Topics. — Mountains  and  mountain  ranges;  oceans  and  ocean 
currents;  rivers,  plains  and  plateaus;  trade  winds  and  rain  winds; 
climate  and  races;  characteristic  animals  and  plants  of  the  dif- 
ferent zones.     Taught  without  a  Text  Book. 

History. — Text  Book  completed.  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  read,  with  conversational  lessons.  Text  Book  to  be  used 
as  a  reader. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — ^Fifth  Bearer  reviewed.  Spelling  in 
connection  with  reading  lessons,  and  with  written  exercises  ia 
other  studies. 

Word  analysis.     Text  Book  completed. 

Vocal  Music. — Exercises  of  the  second  grade  reviewed  and  con- 
tinued. Songs  for  Soprano  and  Alto.  Singing  easy  songs  and 
exercises  by  note  at  sight. 

Sec.  33.     Authorized   Text  Books  in    Oramviar  and   Primary 

Schools  : 

Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 3d  and  4th  Grades. 
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Bobinson's  First  Lessons 5th  and  6th  Grades. 

Golbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers 5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Brown's  First  Lines  in  Grammar 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography 2d,  3d  and  4th  Grades. 

Monteith's  Introduction 5th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Fifth  Reader 1st,  2d  and  3d  Grades. 

McGufTey's  Eclectic  Fourth  Header 4th  and  5th  Grades. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Third  Reader 6th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  Second  Reader 7th  Grade. 

McGuffey's  Eclectic  First  Reader 8th  Grade. 

Swinton's  Condensed  History  of  the  United 

States Ist  and  2d  Grades. 

Swinton's  Word  Book 6th,  5th,  4th  and  3d  Grades. 

Swinton's  Word  Analysis 2d  and  1st  Grades. 

Ahn's  German  meth9d 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Grades. 

Werz's  German  Reader 1st  and  2d  Grades. 

Grauert's  Second  Reader 3d,  4th  and  5th  Grades. 

Ahn's  Rudiments 5th,  6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Douai's  First  Reader 6th  and  7th  Grades. 

Otto's  French  Grammar Ist,  2d  and  3d  Grades. 

Pylodet's  Beginning  French 7th  and  8th  Grades. 

Pylodet's  Beginner's  French 6th  and  5th  Grades. 

Second 4th,  3d  and  2d  Grades. 

Mason's  1st  Music  Reader 7th  and  6th  grades. 

2d       "         **         5th  and  4th  Grades. 

As  ordered  by  the  Board 3d,  2d  and  1st  Grades. 

Books  recommended  for  the  use  of  Teacliers: — 

Hart's  First  lessons  in  Composition. 

French's  Mental  Arithmetic  for  4th  and  3d  Grade's. 

Monroe's  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Supplenieniar]!. — Teachers  are  forbidden  to  advise  or  require 
pujiils  to  purchase  any  books  whatever,  except  such  as  are 
specified  in  the  preceding  list ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  advise 
or  require  their  pupils  to  purchase  any  other  articles  whatever, 
other  than  drawing  materials,  except  the  following :  A  Slate, 
in  all  grades ;  a  Blank  Book  for  Compositioiis,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th 

10 
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ndlttGndei;  a  Bknk  Book  f  or  F zcziek  Az«i  Gosk.  liC  ii. 
3d,  )tb  and  Sch  Gndes.  Xo  papl»  iLa2  be  i«q;s=cd  x  tsp- 
rhfr  KmiJl  'EofAih  for  SpeHizi;?  Exercises.  «»  iLe  Dcpirsziss 
fiinuikfa«<  P>i^<^  ^'x^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  pupils. 

l/ravru*^,  'B^jjn^  Hi^b  Scbcpol,  and  1st  and  2d  Gruei  :€  ^17^' 
Omaamni  Schools. — Box  of  CompasBes ;  Drawing  BcatL  14  'ry 
2D  incbea;  T  Bole;  Bigbt  Angled  Triangle;  Fabcrs  P^if^ 
(HHHHHH; ;  Babber  ;  Drawing  Pins ;  Draugbtsiikan  s  Sour . 
Whatman's  Drawing  Paper. 

Ihird  Grade. — Same  as  the  First  and  Second,  with  the  exrcp- 
tion  of  a  Protractor  in  place  of  the  Box  of  Compaases. 

Fourth  Grade. — Drawing  Book,  Bnbber  and  Caida. 

(JirU.  Fird  and  Sec-^/rtd  Grades:  First  balf-rear. — ^Dnwin^ 
Book  ;  Drawing  Cards ;  Rulers ;  Rubber;  Pencil  (HH),  or  Xo.  4. 

Second  Half  Year. — For  Cravon  Drawing :  Bristol  Board  aid 
Whatman's  Pai>er;  Drawing  Card;  Box  of  Faber's  Pencils; 
BublK;r. 

Third  Grade. — Drawing  Book;  Drawing  Cards;  Box  of  Fal-efs 
Pencils,  or  Noh.  2  and  3;  Rubber. 

Hujh  SduMjl. — The  same  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Grades  of 
the  Grammar  Schools. 

Skc.  85.  Arlii-le.H  suppUrd  from  the  Dejxmtoi'if.  Note.— All 
requisitions  for  these  articles  will  be  addressed  by  teachers  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board:  Paper  for  use  of  pupils;  Pens,  303 
and  404;  Pen  Holders;  Ink;  Slate  Pencils;  Pencil  Baskets; 
Chalk  Crayons;  Blackboard  Rubbers;  Blackboard  Pointers; 
Waste  Baskets;  Wash  Basins;  Writing  Charts;  Webster's  Acade- 
mic Dictionary  for  tcacliers'  desks;  Bells  for  teachers'  desks; 
Largo  Bells;  Inkstands;  Penracks;  Paper  Files;  Towels;  Drink- 
ing Cui)h;  Hard  and  soft  coal  and  kindling;  Clocks. 

Plain  envelopes,  not  to  exceed  100  per  month  for  each  school 
of  twelve  classes,  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  other  schools, 

Willson's  Charts,  one  set  for  each  Grammar  School,  and  each 
Primary  School  of  four  or  more  classes. 

Outline  Maps,  one  set  for  each  Grammar  School,  and  each 
Primary  School  of  eight  or  more  classes. 
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PajBon  and  Dunton's  Penmansliip  Charts,  one  set  for  each 
Grammar  School,  and  for  each  Primary  School  of  four  or  more 
classes.  * 

Dusters,  Coal  Scuttles,  Pokers,  Coal  Shovels. 

Seo.  36.  Blanks  and  Forms  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  fur^ 
nished  to  teachers : — 

1.  State  Register. 

2.  Class  Record. 

3.  Monthly  Report  Card  for  Pupils. 

4.  Weekly  Merit  Cards  for  Pupils. 

5.  Monthly  Report  of  Attendance. 

6.  Transfer  Blanks. 

7.  Detention  of  Pupils. 

8.  Notices  of  Absence  to  Parents. 

9.  Books  for  Indigent  Children. 

10.  Requisitions  for  Repairs  and  Supplies. 

11.  Certificates  for  Probationary  Teachers. 

12.  Requisitions  for  Standing  Supplies  from  the  Depository. 
13-.  Certificates  of  Promotion. 

14.  Teachers'  Time  Tables. 

15.  Blanks  for  List  of  Books  needed  by  Pupils. 

16.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board. 


COURSE  OF  DRAWING. 

PBIMABY   QRADES. 

Drawing  shall  be  taught  in  the  Primary  Grades,  according  to 
the  Schedule,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Special  Teachers 
of  Drawing. 

Assistants  are  required  to  strictly  carry  out  the  specific  instruc- 
tions of  the  Special  Teachers,  as  to  time  and  methods,  and  to 
aid  the  Special  Teachers  in  whatever  manner  kuay  be  required. 
Principals  are  required  to  enforce  the  directions  of  the  Drawing 
Teachers,  and  to  have  a  general  supervision  over  the  drawing 
exercises. 

The  Special  Teachers  of  Drawing  shall  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification,  who  shall  determine  from 
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time  io  time  the  details  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing; 
said  Committee  shall  Report  to  the  Board  whatever  instmctions 
may  be  given  to  the  Special  Teachers  in  Drawing. 


GEAMMAB  GRADES. 

In  the  Grammar  Grades  the  drawing  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  general  schedule  by  the  R^ular  Teachers, 
assisted  by  the  Special  Teachers.  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools*  are  required  to  enforce  the  directions  of  the  Drawing 
Teachers,  and  to  allow  for  drawing  the  full  schedule  time. 

In  classes  composed  exclusiyely  of  boys,  the  course  in  the 
Fifth  and  Fourth  Grades  shall  consist  of  exercises  preliminary 
to  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  as  taught  in  the  First 
and  Second  Grades. 

The  Committee  on  Classification  shall  determine  what  drawing 
books  and  materials  shall  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of 
expense,  for  use  in  the  Department. 
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TIME  SCHEDULE  OF  DRAWING 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Schools. 

Qndes. 

No.of  Le«0onB 
per  Week. 

Length  of 
L^sou. 

Drawing  on 

Tftoght  by 

1  Primary 
Schools. 

2  Primary 
Schools. 

7  and  8. 
*6  and  5. 

Two. 
Two. 

30  minutes. 
30minnte6. 

Slates. 
Paper. 

Begnlar 

Teachers 

and  Spocial 

Teachers. 

Begnlar 

Teachers 

and  Special 

Teachers. 

g   Qrammar 
•    '  Schools. 


^   Grammar 
Schools. 


•3  and  4. 


'2  and  1. 


Two. 


One. 


30  minntes. 


60  minutes. 


Paper. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 

and 
text  books. 


Begnlar 

Teachers 

and  Special 

Teachers. 


Begnlar 

Teacheis 

and  Special 

Teacners. 


5        High 
Schools. 


6        High 
Schools. 


Lower 

Glasses. 


*Higher 
Classes. 


One. 


One. 


GO  minntes. 


60  minntes. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 

and 
text  books. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 
and 
on  sheets. ' 


Begnlar 
Teachers. 


Special 
Instructors. 


^      Normal 
Schools. 


*Allthe 
Glasses. 


Two. 


60  minutes. 


Paper  in 
blank  books 


Special 
Instructors. 


All  the  classes  marked  "  *  "  are  to  draw  npon  the  blackboard  when  the  lesson  is  suitable 
to  such  au  exercise:  one-third  of  the  class  to  draw  eaeh  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  class  will 
have  drawn  upon  the  board  every  three  lessons. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  COUBSE  OF  IKSTBnCTIOK  IN  DBiLWOTO. 


Where  two  altanuiliTe  sabjeeli  are  named,  one  k  to  be  taken  one 
another  the  following  week. 

Seferenoe  to  a  Text  Book  meana  that  whaterer  diawing4xx)kiainiiaein  the 
adioob  ahaU  be  drawn  from,  aa  a  diatinct  exevdae. 


L  Free-hand  oatline  from  osids,  charts  and  blackboard  let- 
sons,  the  first  copies.  Memoiy  lessons,  drawing  prenoof 
exercises  from  memoiy.  Definitions  of  plane  geometiy  to 
be  learned  bj  heart,  and  illustrations  drawn.  Bictstion 
lessons  of  right-line  figoree  and  simple  cnrres. 

2.  The  more  adyanced  copies  in  cards,  charts  and  UaeUxMid 
lessons.  Memory  and  dictation  lessons  (witfaont  illnstn- 
tions).  Object  lessons,  illnstrated  by  drawings.  G^eometnc 
definitions,  drawn  on  a  large  scale. 


3.  Free-hand  outlines  of  ornament  and  objects,  from  black- 
board. Lessons  in  Text  Book.  Memoiy  and  dictation 
lessons.  Geometrical  exercises — ^plane  geometry,  problems 
of  constructional  figures. 

4.  Free-hand  outline  drawing,  from  solid  models.  (Geomet- 
rical drawing,  up  to  the  end  of  the  course.    Mechanical. 


5.  Model  and  object  drawing,  with  exercises  in  perspectiTe, 
drawn  by  the  firee-hand.     Shading  from^models  and  copies. 

6.  Perspectiye  by  instruments.    Design  in  color  and  shadow. 
Projection. 


7.  Object  drawing  and  design.  Ornamental  design.  Advanced 
dictation  and  memory  lessons.  Lessons  in  teaching  draw- 
ing. Perspective,  advanced.  Designing,  blackboard  ex- 
amples. 
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REGULATIONS  OP  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  87.  Purpose. — The  Boys'  High  School  is  established  to 
afford  boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  Grammar  Schools  an 
opportunitj  for  a  more  liberal  education,  and  to  fit  those  who 
desire  it  for  entering  the  Uniyersitj  of  California. 

Seo.  38.  BiUes. — The  Principal  shall  have  the  general  super- 
Tiaion  of  the  school  and  the  direction  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

Sao.  39.  Admission, — ^The  standard  of  admission  shall  be 
that  of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sec.  40.  GUissification. — ^When  admitted,  pupils  shall  be 
arranged  in  diyimons  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  shall  be 
graded  subsequently  according  to  their  scholarship. 

Sbo.  41.  Oraduating  Exercises. — The  graduating  exercises 
shall  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  September. 

XNOLIBH  OOUBSE — ^SECOND  JT7NI0B  GLASS. 

Seo.  42.  Mathematics. — Geometry,  Books  I,  11;  Algebra, 
Chapters  1, 11;  Arithmetic,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion; 
Analytical  Operations  in  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Me- 
tric System. 

Natural  Science. — Natural  Philosophy. 

English  Language. — Ghrammar,  Sentence-Analysis  and  Sen- 
tence-Building. 

History. — Greece  and  the  East. 

FISST  JI7NI0B  CLASS. 

McUhemaiics. — Geometry,  Books  HI  and  IV;  Algebra,  Chap- 
ters m,  IV,  y ;  Arithmetic. 

Natural  Science. — ^Natural  Philosophy. 

English  Lan^piage. — Composition;  Laws  of  Description,  Nar- 
ration and  Exposition. 

History. — ^Bome. 

middle  glass. 

Mathematics. — Geometry,  Books  V,  VI,  VII;  Algebra,  Chap- 
ters VI,  Vn,  Vni;  Arithmetic,  Square  Root,  Cube  Root  and 
Mensuration. 
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Natural  Science. — Gliemistiy. 

English  Language. — Gh»mmar  and  Rhetorical  Parsing;  Piiii' 
ciples  of  Persuasion;  Poetical  Composition  and  Figures. 

History. — Middle  Ages  and  Fifteenth  Century. 

SXHIOB   CLASS. 

Mathematics — Geometiy,  Books  YllLand  IX;  TrigonometiT; 
Mensuration;  Church's  DescriptiYe  Geometiy;  Algebra,  Chi^ 
tars  X,  XI. 

Natural  Science. — ^Exercises  in  Mineralogy,  Zoology  and  Phys- 
iology. 

English  Language. — Properties  of  Style,  Rhetorical  Parsing. 

i/weory.— 17th,  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 

French  and  German  optional  throughout  the  ^urse. 

Composition  and  Elocution  throughout  the  entire  course. 

CLASSICAL    GOUBSE SECOND  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Sec.  43.     First  year.     Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book. 

FIBST   JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Harkness'  Latin  Reader  and  Grammar;  McClintock  and 
Crook's  First  Greek  Book.    ' 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Four  Books  of  Caesar;  McClintock  and  Crook's  Second  Greek 
Book;  Seven  Orations  of  Cicero;  Three  Books  of  Xenophon'» 
Anabasis. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Selections  from  Virgil;  Harkness'  Latin  Prose  Composition; 
Four  Books  of  the  Iliad;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar. 

In  Mathematics,  English  Language  and  History,  the  studies 
of  the  Classical  Course  are  the  same  as  in  the  English  Course 
during  the  first  two  years. 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  THE  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  44.  Davies'  Mathematics,  with  the  exception  of  Arith- 
metic. 

Natural  Science. — Rolfe  and  Gillett;  Elliott  and  Stores' 
Chemistry;  Agassiz  and  Gould's  Zoology;  Dana's  Mineralogy; 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
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English  Language, — Bain's  Bhetoric;  Gleyeland's  American 
Literature;  Cleyeland's  English  Literature. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Bryant  and  Stratton's  Bookkeeping;  Monroe's 
Vocal  Training. 

TEXT  BOOKS  OF  CLASSIOAL  COURSE. 

Harkness'  Introductory  Latin  Book,  Reader,  Grammar  and 
Prose  Composition. 

Hanson's  Latin  Prose  Book  and  Poetry  Book. 

McClintock  and  Crook's  First  and  Second  Greek  Book. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar. 

Boise's  Anabasis  and  Anthon's  Homer. 

German . — Ahn's  Method;  Otto's  Grammar;  Werz's  **Schul 
und  Hausfreund ;"  Oehlschlager's   *  *  Lebensbilder. " 

French, — Otto's  Grammar;  Dumas'  Napoleon;  Litterature 
Fran9aise. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  45.  Purpose, — The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  is 
established  to  furnish  those  girls  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  with  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  intellectual 
culture,  to  prepare  them  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  to  qualify  those  who  desire  it  for  the  occupation  of 
teaching. 

Seo.  46.  Bales, — The  Principal  shall  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  the  direction  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

Sec.  47.  Admission, — The  standard  of  admission  shall  be 
that  of  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sec.  48.  Cfraduation, — Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three 
years'  course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  diploma.  Graduates  who  desire  to  become  teachers 
may  pursue  the  course  of  study  for  a  fourth  year,  shall  teach  in 
the  Model  School,  and,  on  graduating,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  City  Educational  Diploma,  entitling  them  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  San  Francisco. 
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Sso.  49.  ClassificaHon. — ^When  admitted,  pupils  shall  be 
arranged  in  diyisions  according  to  their  proficienoj,  and  shall  be 
graded,  subsequentlj,  according  to  their  subsequent  scholar- 
ship. 

Sko.  50.  Study  ai  Home. — ^The  lessons  assigned  for  home 
study  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  pupils  of  arerage  capaciiy 
to  study  more  than  one  hour  a  day,  exdusiye  of  Ck^mposition 
and  Drawing. 

OOUBSS  OF  8TUDT. 

Seo.  51.  First  Year. — Gheometiy,  Books  I,  11;  Algebra,  to 
Simple  Equations  containing  Two  Unknpwn  Quantities;  Ancient 
History;  Physiology;  Grammar,  including  exercises  in  Sentence- 
Analysis  and  Sentence-Building;  Etymology  and  Synonyms; 
English  Literature,  comprising  a  study  of  Select  Authors,  with 
criticism;  Rhetoric,  Chapters  I,  11,  IQ;  Arithmetic,  reyiew  of 
Analytical  Methods  in  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Second  Year. — Geometiy,  Books  m,  IV,  Y;  Algebra,  to  Quad- 
ratic Equations;  Modem  History;  Chemistry;  Botany;  Bhetoric, 
Hart's  Completed;  English  Literature,  Adopted  Authors  con- 
tinued; Grammar  continued;  Arithmetic,  Interest  and  Square 
Boot. 

l%ird  Year. — ^Algebra,  completed;  Physics;  Bhetoric,  Bain's, 
completed;  English  Literature;  Astronomy;  Arithmetic,  Cube 
Boot,  Mensuration  and  Metric  System. 

GENSBAL  STCTDIBS. 

Seo.  52.  Exercises  in  Beading,  Elocution  and  Composition, 
continued  in  eyery  class  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Vocal  Music,  half  an  hour  in  each  class,  weekly,  throughout 
the  course. 

French  and  German,  Latin  and  Greek,  optional,  throughout 
the  course. 

0LA8SI0AL  COURSE. 

Sec.  53.  Wheneyer  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  pu- 
pils desiring  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages  to  form  a  class 
of  fifteen  or  more  members,  a  classical  course  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  fitting  students  to  enter  the  OoU^e  of 
Letters  in  the  Uniyersity  of  California. 
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The  following  studies  shall  be  suitably  arranged  for  a  three 
years'  course: 

Latin  Grammar;  Cffisar,  four  books;  Virgil,  six  books  of  the 
JBneid;  Cicero,  six  orations;  Greek  Ghrammar;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  three  books. 

Higher  Arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  extraction 
of  square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations;  Geometry, 
first  four  books;  English  Grammar;  Geography;  Vocal  Music 
and  Drawing. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOL  CLASS. — BIX  MOlTrHS'  OOUBSB. 


Sic.  54.  Fourth  Year. — ^The  course  of  instruction  in  this  class 
shall  include  the  principles  of  teaching,  as  a  science;  the  proper 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  Uie  several  grades  of  the 
Primary  or  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules  re- 
quisite for  the  discipline  and  general  management  of  Schools. 

Beyiew  of  Arithmetic,  with  special  reference  to  principles  and 
methods. 

Methods  of  Language  Lessons. 

Beview  of  the  elements  of  Vocal  Music,  with  special  drill  on 
methods  of  instruction  in  Primary  Schools. 

Mental  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  using  Bussell's  Normal  Train- 
ing. 
Methods  of  Drawing  in  Primary  Schools. 
Practice  in  the  Model  School,  and  visits  to  the  City  Schools. 


MODEL  SCHOOL. 

Sec.  55.  Purpose. — The  Model  School  is  established  to  afiEbrd 
the  members  of  the  Normal  Class  special  facilities  for  learning 
and  practicing  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  it  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

Sec.  56.  Classification, — It  shall  consist  of  four  or  more  classes, 
with  the  same  course  of  study  that  is  pursued  in  the  correspond- 
ing grades  of  other  public  schools. 
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Sec.  57.  I^aeheri^. — The  Principal  shall  have  charge  of  the 
school,  and  shall  direct  assistants,  and  supervise  pupil  teacheiB 
from  the  Normal  Class,  detailed  alphabetically  by  the  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  to  observe  methods  and  conduct  exercises. 

Sec.  58.  Records. — The  Principal  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
success  of  each  pupil  teacher,  which  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
standard  for  graduation. 

Sec.  59.     Authjorized  Text  Buok^in  the  GirW  Hiyh  School: 
3I(Uhematks, — Davies'  Legendre ;  Kay's  Algebra. 
Srieuee, — ^Rolfe   and  Gillett's    Natural   Philosophy ;   Steele's 
Chemistry  ;  Tenney's  Natural  History  (abridged) ;  Dana's  'Mm- 
eralogy   and    Geology  (abridged);    Gray's    Botany;    Rolfe  k 
Gillett's  Astronomy. 

Miscellaneous, — Bain's  Rhetoric ;  Bullion's  Grammar ;  Ander- 
son's History ;  Monroe's  Physical  and  Vocal  Training ;  Hutchin- 
son's Physiology. 

German, — Same  as  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Schools  and  Boys' 
High  School. 

French. — Otto's  Grammar;  Le  Feva's  Elementary  Reader; 
Dumas'  Life  of  Napoleon ;  Spiers  and  Surenne's  Pronouncing 
Dictionary. 

Latin  and  Greek, — Same  as  in  the  Boys'  High  School. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  go.  Purpoi^e. — The  Evening  Schools  of  this  city  are  estab- 
lished to  afford  the  means  of  an  English  education  to  boys  and 
girls  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  and  to  adiilts 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which  they 
afford. 

Sec.  61.  They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  thirteen  years 
of  age. 

Sec  G2.  They  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
and  be  continued  to  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year. 

Sec.  63.  Studies. — The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools  shall 
be  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Archi- 
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tectural  Drawing,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Algebra 
and  Q^ometry.     Text  Books,  the  same  as  in  the  day  schools. 

Seo.  64.  No  person  whose  avocation  does  not  prevent  him  or 
her  from  attending  the  day  school  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  evening  school,  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Evening  Schools. 

Sec.  65.  Sessions. — The  sessions  shall  be  held  every  evening 
in  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  shall  be  two  hoiirs 
in  length-the  tLe  for  opening  and  closing  to  be  detennined  by 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

Sec.  66.  Principal, — ^The  Principal  shall  not  be  required  to 
teach  a  class,  but  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
school. 

Sec.  67.  Teachers, — Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  ten 
minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  school. 

Sec.  68.  No  graded  class  shall  be  continued  unless  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  equals  or  exceeds  thirty,  and  no  imgraded 
class,  unless  the  average  attendance  equals  or  exceeds  twenty- 
five,  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  69.  Clasidjication, — The  classes  in  the  Central  Evening 
School  shall  be  graded  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  conformity 
with  the  grades  in  the  day  schools,  and  the  same  Text  Books 
shall  be  used,  unless  exceptions  are  authorized  by  the  Evening 
School  Committee. 

Sec  70.  Rules, — The  general  regulations  of  the  Department 
shall  apply  to  Evening  Schools,  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  71.  All  persons  wishing  to  join  the  evening  classes  in 
any  part  of  the  city  shall  report  in  regular  session  time,  from 
seven  to  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  the  Principal  at  Lincoln  school- 
house,  who  shall  keep  a  register  of  such  persons  and  assign 
them  to  classes  already  formed;  or  from  time  to  time  lay  such 
lists  before  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  showing  the  ad- 
advisability  of  opening  new  classes  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

Sec  72.  Whenever  the  Board  orders  evening  classes  to  be 
opened  on  trial,  the  teacher  assigned  to  such  duty  shall  be  paid 
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a  pro  rata  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  members  required  to 
form  an  imgraded  class — provided  that  no  class  shall  be  con- 
tinued on  trial  longer  than  two  months,  without  special  order  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  73.  The  Principal  shall  not  assign  teachers  to  classes, 
except  on  written  recjuest  of  the  Evening  School  Committee,  and 
order  of  the  Superintendent;  and  no  pay  shall  be  granted  piior 
to  the  date  thereof. 

Sec.  74.  The  Principal  of  the  evening  schools  shall  make  his 
monthly  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  and  said 
Committee  shall  countersign  the  same  before  any  warrants  are 
drawn  for  either  teachers'  or  janitors'  salaries. 

Sec.  75.  The  duties  of  the  teachers  and  janitors  of  evening 
classes  shall  be  defined  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 


TEACHERS   OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 


BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Theo.  Bradley,  Priucipal. 
S.  S.  Howell,  Assistant. 
A.  T.  Winn, 
H.  P.  Carlton, 
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J.  M.  Sibley,  Assistant. 
A.  L.  Mann, 
Daniel  Levy, 


cc 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


E.  H.  Holmes,  Principal. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Beals,  Assistant. 
MisB  S.  A.  BaiT, 

F.  M.  Sherman, 

Fidelia  Jewett, 

C.  L.  Hunt, 
3^Ir8.  M.  L.  Hoffmann,** 


(< 
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(< 
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(( 
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G.  Goepp Assistant. 

Mrs  C.  L.  Atwood, 
Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland, 
**     Margaret  Wade, 
Mrs.  H.  Hochholzer, 
D.  C.  Stone, 
Miss  Jessie  Smith, 
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MODEL  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois,  Principal.  Miss  P.  Lighte,  Assistant. 
Miss  T.  C.  St6lir,  Assistant. 

S.  H.  Earle, 

J.  L.  Tennent, 

Lena  Devine, 

O.  Desneufbonrgh,  French. 
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S.  E.  KeUy, 
A.  L.  Gray, 
Dora  Leppien, 
M.  E.  Callaghan," 


(( 


i€ 


LINCOLN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


J.  K.  Wilson,  Principal. 
C.  H.  Ham,  Vice  Principal. 
Miss  J.  A.  Forbes,  Assistant. 

S.  A.  Field, 

M.  Haswell, 

N.  A.  Littlefield, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Colby, 
Miss  B.  Roper, 

*'     L.  F.  Pettis, 
C.  Denervaud, 


(( 


C( 
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W.  A.  Robertson,  Vice  Principal. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Sankey,  Head  Ass't. 

E.  F.  Pearson,  Assistant. 

L.  M.  F.  Wanzer, 

C.  A.  Anderson, 
Miss  A.  S.  Jewett, 

S.  A.  Rightmire, 

M.  E.  Savage, 

N.  R.  Stevens, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Anderson, 
Miss  M  I.  Brumley, 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(( 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

A.  Herbst,  Principal.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid,  H*d  Ass't. 

Albert  Lyser,  Vice  Principal.  Miss  N.  M.  Owens,  Assistant. 
Dr.  J.  Wideman,       "  "     Grace  Smith, 

Miss  L.  Le  B.  Gunn,  Assistant.    "     S.  Johnson, 

**     K.  F.  McColgan,   "  "     R.  Jacobs, 

Mrs.  M.  Prag,  "  "     Hannah  Phillips, 

Miss  N.  O'Loughlen,      **  L.  Michaelsen,  German. 

Mi's.  C.  Lanfranchi,  French.  H.  B.  Jones,  French  &  German. 

DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
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James  Denman,  Principal. 
Miss  M.  J.  Little,  Head  Ass*t. 

**     S.  P.  Lillie,  Assistant. 

*'     Ada  Weston, 

**     A.  T.  Flint, 

-     K.  B.  Childs, 

**     Lottie  McKean, 

''     F.  Stewart, 


(( 


(( 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  Baumgardner,  V.  P. 
Miss  Nettie  Doud,  Assistant. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Bradley, 

S.  B.  Daniels, 

L.  A.  K.  Clappe, 

S.  B.  Gates, 

M.  J.  Cline, 
Miss  H.  Cobb,  French. 
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BINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
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Miss  H.  Thompspn,  V.  P. 

A.  C.  Bobertson,  Assistant 

C.  T.  Backnam, 

S.  Avery, 

E.  W.  Healey, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John, 


(( 
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E.  Knowlton,  Principal. 
MisB  A.  M.  Dore,  Assistant. 

M.  E.  Stowell, 

S.  Anna  Deacon, 

K.  M.  Fuller, 

N.  M.  Kelsey, 
Jules  Simon,  French.  « 

HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

E.  D.  Humphrey,  Principal.       Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds,  H'd  Ass't. 
Geo.  Robertson,  Vice  Prinoipal.Geo.  Brown,  Vice  Principal. 
Miss  £.  McNeil,  Assistant.        Miss  Belle  Rankin,  Assistant. 


it 
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M.  E.  Lipman, 
K.  McFadden, 
Kate  O'Brien, 
M.  M.  Rowe, 
A.  M.  Huntley, 


"    E.  F.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  B.  Vamey, 
Miss  L.  A.  Winn, 
A.  Sherk, 
M.  I.  McNicoU, 
W.  Zimmermann,  German. 


(( 


(( 


]\Iarj'  Vamey, 
George  CaiTe,  French. 

VALENCIA  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


S.  A.  ^Vhite,  Piincipal. 

L.  \V.  Keed,  Vice  Principal. 

Miss  A.  A.  Rowe,  Assistant. 

C.  A.  Hari)er, 

C.  R.  Carrau, 

M.  E.  Bennett, 

L.  B.  Bruman, 
^Im,  D.  Clark, 

**     E.  C.  Marcus, 
A.  Solomon,  German. 


(I 


i  i 
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Miss  L.  T.  Fowler,  Head  Ass't. 

H.  M.  Fairchild,  Assistant. 

M.  T.  Little, 

K.  R.  OXeary, 

M.  J.  Gallagher, 

N.  A.  Savage, 

M.  I.  Connell, 

M.  Ames 
Jacques  London,  German. 
Miss  C.  Cohen,  Assistant. 
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<< 
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NORTH    COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
MIbs  Kate  Kennedy,  Principal.  Miss  M.  Humphreys,  H'd  Ass't. 
R.  Le Vinson,  Vice  Princl.    "     A.  Campbell,  Assistant. 
E.  A.  Griffith,      Assistant.    **     M.  Bannan, 
L.  Humphreys,    *'  *'     H.  Mullens, 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Moore,        ^'  *'     A.  Coolidge, 

i^riss  N.  M.  StoiTs,        ''  Wde  B.  Chapuis,  French. 

*'     C  Wiehe,  German. 
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SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

W.  J.  G.  Williams,    Principal.  Miss  J.  B.  Short,  Head  Ass't. 

Jos.  O'Connor,  Vice  Principal.  **    A.  E.  Stevens,  Assistant. 

Miss  A.  P.  Fink,  Assistant.         "    E.  A.  Bonnard,       " 
"     Mary  Murphy,       **  **     A.  C.  Gregg,  " 

"     T.  J.  Carter,  "  "     A.  Harrington,        "     ' 

**     G.  E.  Morton,       "  "     C.  Carter,  " 

H.  S.  Jaffa,  French.  I.  Leszynsky,  German. 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

C.  F.  True,  Principal.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi,  Vice  Princ'l. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hamill,  Assistant.  Miss  'M,,  A.  Ward,  Assistant. 

Miss  B.  Bloch,  *'  "     A.  E.  Aiken,  "    • 

"     C.  A.  Adams,        **  "  .  F.  L.  Soule,  " 

L.  P.  Watson,       "  "    L.  McEwen,  " 

A.  Kingsbur}',       "  **     M.  A.  Hale,  French. 

UNION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Philip  Prior,  Principal.  Miss  N.  S.  Baldwin,  H*d  Ass't. 

Wm.  White,  Vice  Principal.  "     Clara  Wheaton,  Assistant. 

Miss  Maggie  Watson,  Assistant.  '*  Katie  Fitzsimmons,  ** 
"     F.  Spannhacke,  "  "     E.  G.  Grant,  " 

**     Sarah  Sharkey,  "  **    Josephine  Miller,       " 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

L.  D.  Allen,  Principal.  W.  W.  Holder,  Vice  Principal. 
Miss  D.  S.  Prescott,  Assistant.  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Head  Ass't. 

**    C.  Barlow,               "  "    Ella  A.  Lamb,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  C .  M.  Murphy,        "  "     M.  Levin,                 " 

"     A.  E.  Wright,           '*  "     Fannie  Hare,           " 

Miss  T.  Hermann,             "  Leon  Sirieix,  French. 

EIGHTH  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

John  A.  Moore,  Principal.  Miss  A.  C.  Ciprico,  Head  Ass't. 

A.  J.  Itsell,  Vice  Principal.  "     L.  E.  Ryder,  Assistant. 

Miss  J.  A.  Hutton,  Assistant.  ''     L.  M.  Enowlton,  " 

*'     M.  A.  Hassett,        "  **     K.  E.  Hurley,       " 

"     J.  E.  Dowling,        *'  *'     M.  J.  O'Brien,      ** 

**     Ellen  Donovan,      "  '*     M.  E.  Barry, 

**     M.  Harrigan,           '*  "     J.  L.  Gibte, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Phelan,        "  "     E.  F.  Brown,        « 

Miss  R.  P.  Paul, 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL. 

W.  J.  Qorman,  Principal.  Miss  M.  E.  King,  Assistant 

Miss  N.  L.  Fulton,  Assistant.  "    M.  A.  Mathews, 

<<    Laura  Horn,           ''  Mrs.  S.  L.  McCarthy, 

"    J.  B.  Gorman, 


ct 
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POTRERO  SCHOOL. 

Miss  S.  L.  Brown,  Principal.     Miss  A.  M.  £[aybum.  Assistant. 
"    M.  A.  Fay,  Assistant.  "     K.  M.  G.  Kelly, 

"    A.  M.  O'Brien,  ** 

TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  Principal. 
Miss  M.  L.  Soule,  Assistant. 

M.  F.  Smith, 

F.  A.  E.  Nichols,  " 

K.  E.  Gorman, 

K.  Johnson, 

E.  Gallagher, 

A.  McDermott, 

M.  de  Riemer,  French. 

Etta  Harris,  Assistant. 
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Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph,  Assistant 
Miss  H.  G.  Soule, 

"    F.  T.  Clapp, 

''    H.  A.  Grant, 

"    E.  White, 

"    A.  S.  Ross, 

"    S.  A.  Mowry, 

"    E.  Conroy, 

"    P.  Raphael,  German. 


^ 
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SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  Principal.  Miss  M.  H.  Condon,  Assistant 
"    Lucy  MoNear,  Assistant.       "    Annie  I.  Gunn,         " 


"    E.  P.  Simmons, 
"    Irene  Lamb, 
"    Lizzie  Wells, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hoyt, 
Miss  M.  E.  Roberts, 
M.  E.  Kaplan, 
L.  Rittmeyer,  German. 
Sophie  Dorsch,     " 
Laura  Heineberg,  Assis't. 
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Mrs.  R.  T.  Carter, 
Miss  A.  E.  Rogers, 

N.  M.  Boardman, 

Elise  Schander, 

B.  Bunner, 

M.  A.  Lloyd, 
Robert  Kuehnert,  German. 
Miss  F.  Solomon,        " 
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LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Kate  Sullivan,  Principal.    Miss  M.  L.  Jordan,  Assistant 
Mrs.  M.  Steele Assistant.        "    A.  E.  Hucks, 
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LINCOLN  PRIMARY  SCCHOL— Continued. 
Miss  F.  Stuart, 
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Josephine  Lande,  " 
Christine  Hart, 
M.  Salisbury, 
Mary  Collins, 
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V.  M.  Whigham, 
P.  Langstadter, 
G.  Garrison, 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Hopkins, 
Mad.  E.  Giffard,  French. 
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MARKET  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  Principal.  Miss  M.  A.  Eoper,  Assistant. 


J.  Gilman,  Assistant. 

A.  R.  Eastman,  " 

B.  A.  Kelly, 
E.  M.  Hodges, 
B.  Bomstein, 
L.  O'Callaghan, " 

Mrs.  K.  McLaughlen," 
Miss  Eva  Anderson,  " 
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C.  A.  Ogilvie, 
S.  E.  Skidmore, 
B.  Molloy, 
S.  B.  Cooke, 

D.  Hyman, 
A.  L.  Gunn,  French. 

Mrs.  M.  Kingman,  Assistant. 
Miss  A.  L.  Hunt,  " 
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FOURTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Morgan,  Principal.    Miss  J.  B.  Brown,  Assistant. 

"     R.  F.  Ingraham,  Assistant.   "     E.  Goldsmith,       " 
Miss  E.  E.  Stincen, 


B.  Wheaton, 
Anna  Gibbons, 
E.  Hawley, 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Miles, 
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M.  J.  Henderson,  " 
Annie  Gunn, 
A.  E.  Benson, 
A.  F.  Sprague, 


tt 
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PINE  AND  LARKIN  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  Principal.  Miss  K.  Bonnell,  Assistant. 
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M.  Corkery,  Assistant. 

A.  B.  Chalmers,  " 

M.  Donnelly, 
Mrs.  M.  Owens, 
Miss  F.  M.  Benjamin,*' 
**     Kate  Casey,  French. 
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A.  Sawyer, 
V.  E.  Bradbury, 
M.  F.  Metcalf, 
M.  A.  Oglesby, 
H.  K.  Fonda, 
L.  Templeton, 


BUSH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  D'Arcy  Chase,  Princ.  Miss  H.  Perkins,  Assistant. 
Miss  I.  Whitney,  Assistant  "    I.  Strauss,  '* 
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BUSH  STBEET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMABY  SCHOOL— Continned. 


"    A.  M.  D'Arcyf 

Mrs.  E.  Moulion, 

Miss  J.  Forsythe, 
**    E.  La  Orange, 
'*    S.  Brack,  German. 
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"     M.  Evans, 

*'    C.  B.  Earle, 

*'    B.  Raphael, 
Mrs.  A.  Brandt,  German. 
Miss  R.  Abrahamshon,  '* 
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TAYLOR  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 
Miss  C.  P.  Field,  Principal.        Mrs.  L.  E.  Burke,  Assistant. 

"    M.  Dillon,  Assistant.  Miss  H.  E.  Whirlow,     " 

Mrs.  S.  Saunders,     "  "V.  Coulan,  French. 

Miss  A.  Putnam,      "  **     F.  Peek,  Assistant 

Mrs.  M.  Thomas,  French.  "    E.  Hochheimer,  " 

Miss  H.  Summerfield,  Assistant.  M'de  A.  Goustiaux,  French. 

GREENWICH  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask,  Principal.        Miss  N.  E.  Hoy,  Assistant 


Miss  C.  Campbell,  Assistant. 

"    Miss  F.  L.  Stark,  ** 

''     B.  Kirby, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Smythe, 
Miss  Josephine  Sier,  French. 
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"    J.  C.  Evans, 
Mrs.  F.  Stewart, 

"     C.  V.  Campbell," 
Miss  B.  I.  Werlin,  German. 
Mrs.  E.  Moesner,  '* 


SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 
Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal.    Miss  M.  Gallagher,  Assistant 
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J.  A.  Doran,  Assistant 

E.  R.  Dolliver, 

Pauline  Hart, 

I.  Glennon, 

R.  G.  Campbell,  '* 

E.  Pearce, 
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"     I.  E.Dickens, 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Sullivan, 
Miss  Maria  Ray, 

M.  F.  Byrnes, 

E.  Chase, 

A.  F.  Smythe,  French. 
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M.  Sleeper 

MISSION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  J.  Bragg,  Principal.       Miss  J.  E.  Greer,  Assistant. 

*'    M.  E.  O'Connor,  Assistant     "     M.  L.  Lacey 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Lawton, 
Miss  L.  Teller, 

M.  J.  Gallagher, 

M.  Sprott, 

G.  Oallagher, 
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N.  Robinett, 
M.  L.  Greer, 
L.  Hunter, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Reichert, 
E.  M.  Ludlum, 
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POWELL    STREET  PRIMARY. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Glimmer,  Principal.  Miss  S.  E.  Thurton,  Assistant. 
Miss  L.  W.  Burwell,  Assistant.      *'    M.  C.  Robertson, 
Mrs.  H.  Shipley,  "  Mrs.  E.  S.  Forester, 

Miss  M.  Solomon,  '*  Miss  S.  F.  Featherly, 

BROADWAY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Deetken,  Principal.  Miss  Julia  Henej,  Assistant. 

Miss  J.  Johnston,  Assistant.  "     S.  E.  Miller,        " 

'*    E.  L.  McElroy,    "  '*     M.  A.  Thomas,     '* 

**    M.  E.  Doran,       "  "    F.  V.  Savage, 

"    N.  M.  Ryan,         "  "    L.  Randolph,       ** 


UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  Principal.         Miss  E.  Green,  Assistant. 
Miss  L.  Solomon,  Assistant.  "    A.  Stincen, 


H.  Featherly,        "  "A.  Cherry, 

M.  Baldwin,  **  **    M.  Griffin, 

L.  Burke,  *'  Mrs.  C.  D'Halluvin,  French. 


HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  P.  M.  Stowell,  Principal.  Miss  M.  A.  Weeks,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  Dwyer,  Assistant.  "     F.  A.  Stowell, 

Miss  M.  J.  Canham,   "  "    L.  E.  Brotherton,  '' 

'*     S.  J.  Boyle,        "  Mrs.  S.  Neil,  " 

"    G.  N.  Taylor,      "  Miss  K.  M.  Donovan,    " 

Mrs.  A.  Berg,  French. 

SHOTWELL   STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

Miss  A.  A.  Hill,  Principal.  Miss  Julia  O'Brien,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Carlisle,  Assistant.      "    Emma  Welton, 

Miss  F  Ham,  .  '*  "    H.  L.  Wooll, 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Code,  "  Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell, 

Miss  D.  Cronan,  "  Miss  E.  F.  Bowse, 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Walsh,  "  ''    R.  BirdsaU, 

Thomas  Biggs,  ''  Mrs.  F.  M.  Banning, 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 
Miss  A.  E.  Slavan,  Principal.    Miss  M.  E.  Moroney,  Assistant. 
''     M.  E.  Cummings,  Assis't.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nevins,  **      ^ 
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EIGHTH  STREET  PRDfART  SOHOOD-Oontiiraed. 

"    E.  F.  Tibbey,  '*  Miss  J.  N.  BeU, 

"     M.  L.  Hart,  "  "    M.  Wentworth, 

*'     C.  E.  Ciprico,  "  *'    M.  A.  Ahem, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lowe,  "  "    ^.  H.  Slavan, 

Miss  Clara  Johnson,  '* 

TYLER   STREET    COSMOPOLITAN  PRDfART   SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Jones,  Principal.       Miss  G.  A.  Menges,  Assistant. 
Miss  C.  L.  Pinkham,  Assistant.   **    H.  Fittig,  German. 

**    F.  Wiehe,  Gherman.  **    E.  M.  Dames,  Assistant. 

''     E.  Blethen,  Assistant.  ''    E.  Simmons,  '' 

"    F.  M.  Eckley,     " 


TYLER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  E.  Gushing,  Principal.  Miss  A.  E.  Bowling,  Assistant. 

**    G.  Hatman,  Assistant.  '*    G.  Schmidt,  German. 
E.  A.  Shaw, 


(<        JC.      A       Kho'Rr  <( 


SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  Principal.Miss  I.  M.  Eervan,  Assistant. 
"    M.  E.  Carson,  Assistant.       "     E.  Shepherd,  ** 

**     R.  H.  O'Brien, 

GEARY  STREET  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  E.  Foster,  Principal.  Miss  J.  Sichel,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore,  Assistant.       ''    M.  Bonnard,     '* 
Miss  A.  Deetken,  German. 

FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Principal.        Miss  M.  H.  Smith,  Assistant 
Miss  A.  B.  Hinton,  Assistant. 

PINE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  J.  Hall,  Principal.        Miss  S.  J.  Wythe,  Assistant. 
"    G.  G.  Dolliver,  Assistant. 

SAN  BRUNO  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  M.  Deane,  Principal.  Miss  E.  Y.  Graham,  Assistant. 

Miss  A.  E.  Pendergast,  Assis't.      *'    M.  Deane,  *' 

«*    L.  Fennell, 
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WEST  END  SCHOOL. 
W.  W.  Stone,  Principal.  Miss  N.  G.  Sullivan,  Assistant. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL. 

Miss  J.  E.  Stanford,  Principal.  Miss  E.  L.  Cornell,  Assistant. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL. 
James  Dwyer,  Principal. 

POINT  LOBOS  SCHOOL. 
Wellington  Gordon,  Principal. 

VALLEJO  STREET  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  G.  Washburn,  Principal.    Miss  M.  L.  Davidson,  Assistant. 

FIFTH  STREET  COLORED   SCHOOL. 
Miss  Irene  Doyle,  Principal. 
REFORM  SCHOOL. 
W.  N.  McNamara,  Teacher.        H.  C.  Kinne,  Teacher. 

DRAWING  TEACHERS. 

H.  Burgess.  Miss  E.  B.  Barnes. 

P.  A.  Garin.  H.  Hochholzer. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Benton. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

W.  EUiott.  Miss  L.  C.  Williams. 

T.  Crossett.  W.  D.  Murphy. 

EVENING  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

John  Swett,  Principal.  Theo.  Bradley,  Assistant. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Eincaid,  Assistant.  Jos.  Leggett,  *• 

EXAMINING  TEACHER. 
Joseph  Leggett. 

TEACHER  OF  PHONOGRAPHY. 

B.  C.  Brown. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Boys*  High  School,  east  side  Powell  street,  near  Clay. 

Girls'  High  School,  north  side  Bush  street,  near  Hyde. 

Denman  Grammar,  northwest  comer  Bush  and  Taylor  streets. 

Lincoln  Grammar,  east  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market. 

Bincon  Grammar,  Yassar  Place,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

Washington  Grammar,  sonthwest  comer  Mason  and  Washington  streets. 

Union  Grammar,  north  side  Union  street,  near  Kearny. 

Broadway  Grammar,  north  side  Broadway,  near  Powell. 

Spring  Valley  Grammar,  south  side  Broadway,  near  Polk. 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar,  north  side  McAllister  street,  near  Franklin. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  south  side  Bush  street,  near  Stockton. 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar,  north  side  Filbert  street,  near  Taylor. 

Valencia  Street  Grammar,  east  side  Valencia  street,  near  Twenty-second. 

Eighth  Street  Grammar,  east  side  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison. 

South  San  Francisco,  Fourteenth  avenue,  near  L  street. 

Potrero,  comer  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets. 

Bush  Street  Primary,  southeast  comer  Bush  and  Stockton  streets. 

Lincoln  Primary,  southeast  comer  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 

Taylor  Street  Primary,  northeast  comer  Taylor  and  Post  streets. 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary,  north  side  Post  street,  near  Stockton. 

Model,  Bush  street,  near  Hyde. 

Mission  Primary,  west  side  Mission  street,  near  Sixteenth. 

Market  Street  Primary,  south  side  Market  street,  near  Fifth. 

Tehama  Primary,  south  side  Tehama  street,  near  First. 

Broadway  Primary,  north  side  Broadway,  near  Sansome. 

Geary  Street  Primary,  south  side  Geary  street,  near  Stockton. 

Spring  Valley  Primary,  south  side  Union  street,  near  Franklin. 

Fourth  Street  Primary,  northwest  comer  Fourthfand  Clara  streets. 

Silver  Street  Primary,  north  side  Silver  street,  near  Third. 

Pine  and  Larkin  Street  Primary,  south  side  Pine  street,  near  Larkin. 

Tyler  and  Jones  Street  Primary,  north  side  Tyler  street,  near  Jones. 

Greenwich  Street  Primary,  south  side  Greenwich  street,  near  Jones. 

Hayes  Valley  Primary,  north  side  Grove  street,  near  Larkin. 

Union  Primary,  northwest  corner  Kearny  and  Filbert. 

Shotwell  Street  Primary,  east  side  Shotwell  street,  near  Twenty-second. 

Pine  Street  Primary,  south  side  Pine  street,  near  Devisadero. 

Eighth  Street  Primary,  cast  side  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison. 

Powell  Street  Primary,  west  side  Powell  street,  near  Jackson. 

Tyler  Street  Primary,  north  side  IMer  street,  near  Scott. 

San  Bruno,  Nebraska  street,  near  Yolo. 

West  End,  San  Jose  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House. 

Foirmount,  east  side  Chenery  street,  near  Bandall. 

Lacuna  Honda,  Eighth  Avenue,  near  K  Avenue. 

Point  Lobos,  Nineteenth  Avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  Avenue. 

Ocean  House,  San  Miguel  Koad,  near  Ocean  House  Koaci 

VoUejo  Street  Colored,  northeaHt  corner  Vallejo  and  Taylor  streets. 

Fifth  Street  Colored,  east  side  Fifth  street,  near  Clara. 

Beform,  east  side  Fifth  street,  near  Market.  ^ 
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